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This Issue in Brief 


The displacement of labor by machinery, which is such a startling 
feature of present-day American industry, arouses serious interest as 
to what is to become of the workers thus displaced. This is a social 
problem of the first importance. It is also a business problem, for 
an unemployed worker ceases to be a consumer. The Secretary of 
Labor urges that while there must be no limitation upon mechanical 
improvements, provision must be made to avoid any extended idle- 
ness on the part of workers superseded by machinery (p. 32). 


Indoor recreation facilities for industrial workers are now maintained 
in a very large number of industrial establishments. These facilities 
include clubhouses, recreation and rest rooms, gymnasiums, bowling 
alleys or game rooms, swimming pools, and lectures, moving pictures, 
ete. Usually the company provides the necessary buildings and 
equipment, while in many cases the running expenses are borne 
jointly by the company and the employees. These undertakings, 
eran have not always been successful, about 100 of the 430 
establishments scheduled having discontinued one or more of such 
activities (p. 1). 

A survey of the retirement systems for employees in public service is 
now being made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Descriptions of 
the New York system for State employees and of two New Jersey 
systems—one for State employees and one for teachers—are given in 
this issue (p. 14). 

More than a million persons in the United States have mental or physi- 
cal impairments so severe as to make of them a social burden, according 
to the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. Exclusive of cases of ordi- 
nary sickness, it is estimated that there are about 75,000 blind, 45,000 
deaf and dumb, and, counting only those in institutions, about 
320,000 mentally deficient. In addition, there are about 78,000 pau- 
pers and about 700,000 persons who are so crippled as to interfere 
more or less seriously with their earning capacity (p. 62). 


The rapid increase in the use of mechanical sprayers for many kinds 
of painting has aroused much apprehension as to the health hazards 
connected with the process. No exhaustive study of the subject has 
yet been made, but sufficient material is available to indicate some 
of the hazards to be guarded against. Many of the paints now used 
do not employ lead, but the other bases used involve the presence of 
other harmful substances (p. 59). 


The occupational hazard of locomotive firemen is —- pro- 
nounced. This is indicated by the fact that during the period 1916 
to 1925, 1,315 were killed and 67,437 were injured in train and train 
service accidents on Class I railroads of the country. Besides the 
accident hazard, the fireman is peculiarly susceptible to certain 
an particularly pneumonia, heart disease, and kidney disease 
p. 50). 

Changes in wnion wage scales from 1913 to 1927 are given in detail, 
by trades, on page 112. 
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The salient features of industrial relations in the United States as views 
by the deputy director of the International Labor Office are: 
the widespread discussion and study of all phases of industria] 
tions; second, the voluntary assumption by employers of heavy 
social charges, which the author believes “is remarkable, whatever 
its motive”; and third, the efforts being made to bring about reql 
cooperation between employers and employees, the experine 
cooperation with trade-unions being of particular interest (p. 39). 

The question of negroes being barred from trade~unions was a subect 
of discussion at the institute on the negro in industry, recently held 
at Brookwood College. Recommendation was made by one of the 
speakers that the negroes do their own organizing and federate their 
existing unions (p. 109). 


The fifth Pan American Labor Congress, recently held, broucht 
together delegates from the United States and from 11 other member 
countries. In the short period of its existence ‘the Pan American 
Federation of Labor, which was established in 1918, has done much 
to further the purpose for which it was organized—i. e., to bring the 
working people of Pan America into “closer harmony and wniiv.” 
An account of the proceedings of this congress is given on page 40), 

Resources of $124,000,000 and deposits of $108 000,000 were reported 
for the 33 labor banks at the end of the fiscal year 1926-27, according 
to the statement prepared by the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America. This statement, like those of previous dates, shows a con- 
tinued steady development in this type of bank (p. 75). 


The failure of a purchaser to get the worth of his money, through the 
sale of products which have been adulterated or which will not fulfill 
the purpose for which they are sold, or which may be dangerous, 
and through short weight or measure and useless variation in products, 
is discussed in an article on page 204. 
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Indoor Recreation for Industrial Employees 


MPLOYMENT in industry frequently carries with it much 
fe more than the routine existence comprehended in the particular 
job the worker fills, Many companies endeavor to supply, 
where this is desired or needed, the means for entertainment of various 
kinds, to develop the capacity for social leadership, and to promote 
social contacts among their employees. The accessibility of plants 
to the homes of the workers, the existence of a community of inter- 
ests among the employees, and a desire or willingness to carry over 
the association of working hours into their leisure time are the factors 
which determine to a large extent how much the employer may 
offer in the line of sport and entertainment or of cultural activities. 
Some executives feel that the provision of such facilities lessens the 
employee’s feeling of independence, but many have found that 
opportunities for various types of recreation, or for musical or dra- 
matic expression can be successfully provided if the employees are 
given a free hand in organizing and developing the different activities. 
Considerable talent is frequently revealed among musical and dra- 
matic groups which might not be discovered without the encourage- 
ment provided in these company organizations, and in a number of 
cases musi¢al organizations, including choruses, orchestras, and bands, 
under the direction of competent leaders secured by the company, 
have become important factors in the musical life of the city or 
community. 

In the May issue of the Labor Review some account was given of 
the opportunities for the various kinds of outdoor recreation which 
are maintained or assisted by employers. In the present article 
an account will be given of the indoor facilities provided for the rest 
and recreation needs of employees. 

In a survey recently made by the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics of the personnel activities carried on by employers, schedules 
were secured from 430 establishments with approximately 1,977,000 
employees. Of this number, 235 provide clubhouses, club or recrea- 
tion rooms, rooms for different games, such as billiards or pool, bowling 
alleys, and gymnasiums, while 316 companies provide lectures, 
moving pictures, and concerts, or assist in the maintenance of bands, 
orchestras, or glee clubs. 

[465] 1 
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These features of industrial life are not uniformly successfu], }\,, 
ever, as about 100 companies reported that one or more of thos, 
activities had been given up. Lack of interest on the part of th, 
employees was the reason for the discontinuance of 23 music| 
orgamzations, 6 gymnasiums, 3 bowling alleys, 2 clubhouses, anq | 
dramatic club, while other companies reported that the cost was to, 
great, or that the results did not justify the expenditure. A numbe: 
of plants gave up much of their personnel work during the Wor 
War and it has never been revived. Musical organizations seem t) 
be the most difficult to manage, partly on account of changing per. 


sonnel and partly because of the difficulty of securing competent 
leaders. 


Rest and Recreation Rooms 


JN A large number of plants, rooms of varying degrees of attractive. 
ness are furnished for the use of employees for purposes of recres. 
tion or relaxation. ‘These rooms are used by employees for rest, jf 
the work processes are sufficiently fatiguing to warrant giving rest 
aniotgy to all or part of the employees, for rest and recreation at the 
unch period, and frequently for social affairs after working hour, 
Sometimes the lunch room or rooms serve for noontime gatherings of 
various kinds, for dances, and for other social affairs. About one- 
third of the firms visited provide special recreation or clubrooms, 
while in many other cases these rooms are found in the clubhouse. 
There is great variety in the size and equipment of rest and recrea- 
tion rooms, as they range from small and plainly furnished rooms or 
a corner of the plant set aside for this pores to rooms with elaborate 
furnishings and equipment. Even though the rooms may be quite 
unattractive, if they have comfortable chairs, tables to use at lunch 
time, or, as frequently happens, facilities for preparing lunches, 
they add Se aa to the comfort of the workers. The more 
elaborate rooms for girls have easy chairs, davenports, reading tables 
and reading lamps, writing desks with stationery furnished, current 
magazines, often a Victrola or piano or both, and in some cases very 
good pictures, ferns, well-chosen hangings, and other features which 
add to their attractiveness. For men there is often a well-furnished 
smoking room, with tables for cards, checkers, or similar games, or 
with newspapers and other reading matter. 
The following table shows, by industries, the number of establish- 


ments having clubhouses, rest and recreation rooms, gymnasiums, 
and various special game rooms: 
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INDOOR RECREATION FOR INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYEES 


Taste 1.—-NUMBER OF ESTABLISHMENTS PROVIDING SPECIFIED TYPES OF 
7 ¥ FACILITIES FOR INDOOR RECREATION 















































Establish- Establish- 
ments nts havi , ‘ 
covered in “aeteehttonal Establishments reporting— 
study facilities 
Indust . 
ret Reo-| wi). 
Num- Em- |Num-| Em- | Club-| tion Hea Reh Gymiq ame 
ber | ployees | ber | ployees jhouses at. pool |alleys sium s/Tooms 
rooms|*00™s 
— | 
anufacturing: | 
Manvitomobiles and airplanes.| 19| 247,939] 4] 32,007 PSO OR O6be fii 2 
Boots and shoes...-.-.-.-.- 5 25, 040 5 25, 040 2 3 3 3 1 2 
Chemicals, soap and allied 
products. ....-.- iiaen 7| 13,905] 7] 13,905 }......- 4; a] Bpeor 1 
Clothing and furnishings..} 16 27, 467 6 9, 843 3 a 1 1 1 3 
Flectrical supplies. -----...- 18 80, 595 18 80, 595 3 14 6 7 3 13 
Fine machines and instru- 
De ROE ES BETES 12 53, 192 8 38, 375 1 2 ) © See 1 5 
Food products -.-.....----- 13 21, 415 9 9, 649 1 5 3 4 3 3 
Machine shops......-....-- 49 | 125, 907 23 67, 066 5 13 15 13 1i 10 
Wah ccuceneposiensy 4 3, 870 2 ae 1 1 1 1 i 
Gold and silver. .........-- 3 6, 605 3 6, 605 2 1 3 3 1 2 
| METER SOON TERPS Ses 2 4, 276 1 4 (ae 1 1 1 1 1 
Iron and steel_............- 12 | 323, 384 5 23, 518 ® tii cees 5 5 5 5 
Ore reduction.........-...- 6 8, 745 5 6, 145 Brick wcce 5 5 4 5 
Pape .....<<0<0deeennen>= 1] 12, 739 7 8, 179 3 3 2 1 1 4 
Printing and publishing__-- 5 8,635 4 4,135 1 OS ici i ia 
Rubber goods..........-..- 11 65, 418 7 34, 924 3 3 2 2 | 3 2 
Slaughtering and meat 
PROKING,. - cntisiccnisavan sien 4 23, 400 1 3,900 |....... 2 See ae 1 
Peg nc ciisttnaninliidicklont 56 86, 853 37 110, 524 21 15 9 9 7 8 
Tin and enamel ware____--- 1 3, 100 1 3 200 152.5... 1 1 1 1 1 
Miscellaneous.............. 24 62, 119 13 30, 684 6 5 5 3 3 5 
Tel os cncbinwetpaesntate cay 278 |1, 204,604 | 166} 514,129 61 81 65 60 48 74 
Logging and sawmills.......... 4|  6,17%| 1) 1,112 Ty eee 2 eT ae es 1 
Mining and quarrying.-.......| 24 ’ 16 35, 087 10 3 9 8 2 9 
Public utilities: 
Steam railroads. --.......... 3 | 276,620 S.1 SML EO fec.-c ac 3 3 3 3 3 
Electric railroads__......... 12 95, 025 8 52, 259 1 10 4 1 2 5 
Gas, electric light, and 
power, telephone and 
CGIOIIE. occ cheriincsite cose 19 | 127,786 13 | 105,879 5 7 3 6 4 6 
WN in sci cue ids 34 | 499, 431 24 | 434,758 6 20 10 10 9 14 
OMdibii bead) 19| 40,246) 11| 19,922{ 2/| 10| 2/ 1| 2] 3 
ROE iste cepeecocacesennnconn 52 137, 250 16 51, 461 2 27 3 1 5 9 
Other industries...............} 19 34, 752 1 cnc 7 Beers se Bs ee 1 
i See 430 |1, 977, 724 235 j1, 056, 919 82 142 89 80 67 lll 



































In general, the recreation rooms are provided for the factory as 
well as the office force, and, although in a few instances there are 
separate rodms, in the majority of cases the same rooms are used by 
both classes of employees. Separate rooms for men and women are 
the rule, although a few establishments have one room used by both, 
and where the lunch rooms are used for recreational purposes it is 
customary for them to be used by the men and women alike. 

_ The extent to which these rooms are used by employees is shown 
in the case of a mail-order house which employs about 5,000 people. 
A well-equipped smoking room is provided for the men, and an 
attractively furnished rest and recreation room for the women which 
is used by the majority of the 2,000 girls at some time during the day. 
This room has a grand piano and a Victrola and the girls are allowed 
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to dance once a week during the lunch period. The room eagjjy 
accommodates 500 at one time and it is not uncommon for it to be 
used to capacity during the noon hour. 


Clubhouses 
SEPARATE clubhouse had been provided for part or all of thei 
employees by 82 of the companies visited. his figure includes 


some companies—notably the railroads and the southern cottoy 
mills—which carried on this work through the Y. M. C. A. or Y, y 
C. A. In most of these cases the company had built or purchased 
the buildings used and sometimes they served one or more industries 
but in the mode of operation and in the service rendered to employees 
they take the place of the regular clubhouse and fulfill the same 
purpose. 

Although many of the clubhouses offer a wide range of activities 
and give their members surroundings and opportunities similar to 
those offered by any well-ordered club, they need not be elaborate in 
order to serve a very useful purpose. In a number of cases quite 
simple buildings and furnishings are much used and appreciated by 
employees. Such a clubhouse may consist of one large room with 
tables and chairs, books and magazines, and pool or billiard tables, 
and may be used, therefore, largely for reading and for playing games, 
On the other hand, the clubhouse may be practically a community 
center, and in such cases is under the direction of persons capable of 
organizing and directing the athletics and the social affairs of the 
members. 

Due to the nature of the industry, the large railroad companies 
handle these activities somewhat differently from other companies. 
Some of them have clubhouses for small groups and there are many 
clubs throughout the organizations, but much of the social and recre- 
ational work is turned over to the branches of the Y. M. C. A., and 
these organizations provide the facilities and supervise this work at 
the different division points. They provide game rooms, clubrooms, 
libraries, gymnasiums, dormitories, and lunch rooms, as well as classes, 
concerts, lectures, and social affairs; and they often organize orchestra 
and glee clubs. 

At one of these Y. M. C. A. centers in a large city there is a lunch 
room where meals are served at reasonable rates and a room with 
facilities for cooking, which is used by at least 25 men a day. There 
is also a dormitory, patronized by about 1,500 men a month, where a 
bed can be had for 25 cents a night or for 20 cents by buying a dollars 
worth of coupons. All rooms have hot and cold showers, and soap 
and towels can be had for 5 cents. Dues here are $2 a year, and irom 
four to five hundred men a day take advantage of the privileges in 
one way or another. On New Year’s Day there is open house for 
the men and their families; a turkey dinner at a reasonable rate |s 
prnricet, and there is a program, an orchestra for dancing, and gi!\s 
or the children. 5 

Many of the textile mills have provided clubhouse facilities for 
their employees. One clubhouse built by a northern mill has rooms 
for both men and women and an auditorium seating 1,000 persons 
in which the seats are removable, so that it can be used for dancing. 
The clubhouse was turned over to the employees to run, but is mail 
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tained by the company. There are no membership dues, but a small 
fee is charged for dances and other social affairs with the exception 
of the band concerts. The house is used a great deal during the noon 
hour, after work, and in the evening. 

Another textile company, located in an industrial center, bought a 
fne old house just outside the city, converted it into a clubhouse, 
and turned it over to the employees to manage. Practically all of 
ihe employees are club members and the house is the center of all 
the employee activities, both indoor and outdoor, as it serves in the 
summer as a country club. The clubhouse is in constant use for 
dances and entertainments of various kinds, many of the entertain- 
ments being for the benefit of the band or the club. For the purely 
social affairs, a collection is taken among the group giving the part 
and the service department gives an amount equal to that baltacned. 
Sunday afternoon concerts are given, for which outside talent is 
secured, and these are well attended. The club is operated on a 
budget basis, and through the membership fees, proceeds of enter- 
tainments, and an annual bazaar, is practically self-supporting. 

In the majority of the southern cotton mills the club work is part 
of a general community program which is centralized in a community 
house, frequently with a staff of paid workers. In other cases it is 
carried on by the Y. M. C. A. or Y. W. C. A. or directly by the 
employer. Whatever the medium through which the work is organ- 
ized, however, it usually includes the provision of kindergartens and 
nurseries, clinics, home visiting, and nursing, clubs for wives and chil- 
dren of employees, classes in sewing and cooking, playgrounds and 
cymnasiums, and in fact all phases of the home life are touched. 
Since the families of the employees participate to so great an extent, 
an account of this type of activity will be treated in a separate 
chapter. 

A western mining community of about 300 families has a clubhouse, 
provided by the employing company, which in 1925 had an average 
monthly attendance of 5,060. A membership fee of 25 cents a 
month entitles a member and his family to the use of the clubhouse, 
a small additional charge being made for the use of the bowling 
alleys and swimming pool. This club is the center of all social 
activities for the community, with moving pictures several times a 
week, billiards, pool, bowling alleys, showers, lockers, reading and 
lounging rooms with current magazines, newspapers, and books, a 
recreation room for all kinds of entertainments with a kitchen adjoin- 
ing for serving refreshments, and special rooms for the women. 

Another concern employing about 1,500 people maintains a 
theater with a fine pipe organ and a seating capacity of 1,700, which 
is used for moving pictures and other entertainments. Next door 
to the theater is a modern clubhouse, on the first floor of which is a 
large room which can be used as gymnasium, dance hall, or audi- 
torlum. It has a seating capacity of 1,200 and a well-equipped stage. 
There is a beautiful spoon-bottomed swimming pool 25 by 75 feet, 
well-equipped showers, and dressing rooms for both men and women. 
On the second floor are the clubrooms, consisting of a lounge, a 
library, and a service room where soft drinks and sandwiches can 
be purchased. The lounge is a very spacious and beautifully fur- 
uished room with easy chairs, davenports, special tables for cards, 
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checkers, and chess, and a large fireplace. The library is a smgjj,, 
room furnished in much the same style as the lounge. 7 

The clubhouse is open to members and their guests and is ayailg}), 
for other groups by making arrangements with the industria] y0\,. 
tions department. In addition to the regular clubrooms, there js , 
room with a good floor for dancing which is used by employees wy 
are not members of the club or by any group when the clubhoyy 
is in use. The company also maintains a very attractive home {); 
the personnel staff, the first floor of which is used for club meetings 
parties, and dinners for small groups, and occasionally for communi; 
affairs. 

A clubhouse much less elaborate and of very different type js 
maintained by a company in a small town where practically all of 
the residents are connected in some way with the industry. This 
clubhouse is used by the entire village, even the local teaciers and 
the resident doetor a club members. In addition to the regula; 
members, there are family, associate, or junior members, the dyes 
ranging from 25 cents a year for junior membership to $10 a year 
for full membership; these dues entitle them to full use of the clu). 
house, in addition to sick benefits and other privileges. The con. 

any contributes an amount equal to that paid in by member. 

he clubhouse has an auditorium which is used for entertainments, 
dancing, volley ball, basket ball and indoor sports of all kinds, g 

ame room with billiard and card tables; clubrooms on the second 
aa reserved for the use of the women’s division, have a piano, 
victrola, radio, two sewing machines for the use of the girls, and a 
kitchenette with conveniences for self-service. They are used 1 

reat deal by the women and children. Every year there is a Hal- 
ec party for all the children in the village. 

A company employing 17,000 people maintains a large clubhouse, 
or community house and library combined, in each of its two adjoin- 
ing towns, and in addition a smaller clubhouse for the exclusive use 
of the foreign workers, though these employees are also free to use 
either of the larger clubhouses. These clubhouses are provided and 
maintained entirely by the company and are used by the entire 
community. They are very nicely furnished and well kept, an 
attractive feature being the well-chosen pictures, and each has a 
completely equipped kitchen. Any organization in the community 
may have the use of the clubhouses without charge, by making 
arrangements with the service department. They are used by the 
different church societies, women’s clubs, various civic organizations, 
scout groups, and library and musical societies, besides many groups 
of employees. There are special play rooms for the children and 
hours for supervised play, story telling, cooking and sewing lessons 
and parties. During 1925, 18,000 children attended the story telling 
at the two community houses, and 1,000 groups used the clubrooms. 

A public utility company with about 3,200 employees has an 
pe pe club which has been in existence for more than 25 yeas, 
and at the present time 75 per cent of the employees are member. 
The club is governed by employees elected from the different depart- 
ments. Dues are $1 a year and the company pays to the support 
of the club an amount equal to the yearly dues. The company 
built a group of very fine substantial telkiens a number of years 2g0, 
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onsisting of a recreation building, a library, and a restaurant. The 
-ounds, which cover about 30 acres, are beautifully laid out and well 
kept, and there are tennis courts and a baseball diamond. The 
huilding used as a restaurant and auditorium is also used for dances 
and other social affairs. There are a well-equipped stage, dressing 
rooms, a small baleony, and a moving-picture machine. 

The recreation building consists of a a with a large open fire- 
place, @ pool and billiard room, bowling alleys, showers, and wash 
sad locker rooms with 200 steel lockers. The library building, the 
third of the group, consists of a lobby, a clubroom with a large fire- 
place, a Smoking room, and a library with 2,000 books and many 
current magazines and papers. The smoking room can be made 
into smaller rooms by means of sliding walls and used for committee 
meetings and games. On the second floor are furnished rooms 
which are rented to male employees. The broad verandas extending 
entirely around the building and a covered portico connecting all of 
them are attractive features. Members may bring their friends to 
the buildings provided they do not bring the same person more than 
twice in one month. 

A steel company employing 3,000 people has a men’s club of 1,000 
members which has been in existence for about 20 years. It occu- 
pies a clubhouse which has clubrooms, game rooms, library, and pool 
roms. Dues for members are 25 cents a month. There is also a 
club for the colored employees, in connection with the Y. M. C. A., 
and the company provides a clubroom there for their use. The com- 
pany also maintains a community house for the foreign-born em- 
ployees and their families, at which classes in English and in citizen- 
ship are given for the men and in English and in sewing for the 
women, as well as classes and entertainments for the children, and a 
well-equipped playground. 





Management, Dues, and Membership 


NO SPECIAL inquiry into the subject of club management was 

made in the course of the bureau’s study, but this information 
was furnished in 56 cases. In general, the companies maintain a 
certain amount of supervision over the clubhouse, which varies from 
entire control by the company to direct charge of the club affairs by 
an employees’ committee, but with some degree of oversight by the 
company. The extent of the activities centered in the clubhouse 
determines the number of persons required for its successful man- 
agement. Thirty-nine clubhouses are managed by a staff of paid 
workers under the supervision of the company, this number in- 
cluding most of those in which the clubhouse is the center of the 
social and recreational life of the workers and of the community. 
The affairs of most of the other clubhouses are in the hands of an em- 
ployees’ committee or are mannged by a board of directors which in 
several cases acts under the direction of the industrial relations 
department. 
Many of the companies did not report whether there were any 
restrictions as to club membership, but of those reporting on this 
point, in about 100 cases membership was open to all and frequently 
‘to members of employees’ families as well. In a few cases clubs 
were formed and sometimes a clubhouse was provided for special 
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groups, such as foremen and engineers or technical men, and 
tain other cases dues were so high as to be in themselves prohibitive 
for many employees. Fifteen companies reported there were ,, 
dues or fees in connection with their club activities, with the excep. 
tion of small charges for the games or social affairs. 

The membership dues in the clubhouses range from 25 cents {, 
$50 a year. One club has an initiation fee of from $5 to $10 an 
yearly dues of $5 to $20, according to the grade of membership 
n another club of 500 members the dues are $33.50 yearly, but they 
high fees are exceptional and the majority range from $1 to $6 a yoo, 
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Year, 
Bowling Alleys or Game Rooms 


BOWLING seems to be the most popular form of indoor sport and 

large numbers of employees are interested in the game. Bowling 
alleys were provided by the company in 80 cases, but this is not , 
true index of the popularity of the game, as many companies have 
organized teams which play on rented alleys or use the community 
facilities when such are available. If a bowling alley is provided in 
connection with the clubhouse or the plant, a moderate charge, suf. 
ficient to cover the cost of operation, is usually made, or if the teams 
use public alleys the company may pay part of the fees for games, 
buy shirts for the men, or give a banquet to the winning teams at 
the end of the season. Tables for billiards or pool are provided both 
in clubhouses and in clubrooms in the plants by 89 companies, while 
111 companies reported that rooms were available for their em- 
ployees in which a variety of games, such as cards, checkers, and 
chess, could be played. 

Very incomplete reports were secured as to the number using these 
facilities, but one company having eight bowling alleys reported that 
these are used by an average of 3,200 a week, and another that 
about 16,000 men had bowled during the year. 

A large rubber company which provides 12 alleys has 24 organized 
teams of 5 men each, the fee charged being 15 cents a game. One 
team is chosen each year from those having the highest averages 
and is sent to the State tournament. : 





Swimming Pools 


[NDOOR or outdoor swimming pools were reported by 48 com- 
panies and several of these firms have both. Fifteen other com- 
— rent either Y. M. C. A. or Y. W. C. A. or high school pools 
or the use of their employees and in a number of cases pay a swim- 
ming instructor. In addition to this, several companies have built 
bathhouses and dressing rooms at nearby lakes or at the beaches 
for the use of employees. a, 
Not many firms keep records of the number using the swimming 
pools, but the following examples show that in some places the 
pools are much appreciated. ‘A textile company having two pools, 
one for men and the other for women, reports that 27,000 people 
used them during the year, and another firm employing 4,000 workers 
reports that 3,000 persons used the two pools each month. Another 
company employ ing 800 people reports that its pool, which is avail- 
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able to the whole community, was used by 16,750 persons during 
the year. One concern has an indoor pool used by about 2,200 
club members and other employees each month and an outdoor 
pool used by the entire community. 

In a few cases a small charge is made for the use of the pool and 
chowers and frequently there is a charge of from 2 to 5 cents for 
soap and towels. 


Gymnasiums 


GIXTY-SEVEN firms visited provide gymnasiums, which in 60 
cases are open to all employees, while in the other 7 they are 
for the use of club members only. Eighteen additional firms engaged 
the use of outside gymnasiums, paying part or all of the fees. 

One company employing 16,000 people has a fine gymnasium in 
the building which houses all the recreational and educational activi- 
ties. The gymnasium is large enough so that several games can be 
in progress at one time, and has a seating capacity for spectators 
of 3,800. In a representative week this gymnasium was used by 
12,000 people for indoor baseball, basket ball, tennis, and gymna- 
sium classes. 

A textile firm, having a paid instructor, reports that 5,053 people 
enrolled for gymnasium classes and that there were 26,000 spectators 
at the various games during the year. Another company with 2,900 
employees reports that from September to July an average of 1,165 
a month used the bowling alleys, 950 the pool room, 1,550 the 
cymnasium, and 416 the boys’ game room. Another cotton mill 
with 800 employees reports that during the year 12,631 men and 
boys took regular gymnasium work, 15,782 used the bowling alleys, 
and 21,873 used the game room. 

Basket-ball teams are maintained by 129 firms, and 66 of these 
have gymnasiums or recreation rooms where games are played. 
Twenty firms report that Y. M. C, A. or high school gymnasiums are 
rented for games, in 2 cases the employees’ lunch room is used, and 
41 did not report where games are played. In most cases it was 
found that the company supported the team in some way, either 
furnishing the members’ suits or prizes or paying transportation when 
games are played out of town. 

Much of the athletic work of the railroads is handled through 
the Y. M. C. A., and these organizations provide game rooms and 
gymnasiums in towns where a sufficient number of employees are 
located to warrant their establishment. The different divisions com- 
pete in various athletic sports, and finals are held at points where a 
considerable number of employees are located. 

One company reports that about 22,000 people participated in 
athletics throughout the system in 1925. 

Among the employees of one railway company, boxing is a very 
popular form of amusement and boxing arenas are maintained at 
several points. Matches are held at these points in the evening 
and free transportation is furnished for those who wish to attend. 
There is a great deal of rivalry between divisions and these matches 
are attended by from 900 to 1,000 people. 
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Social Gatherings 


HERE were 316 companies with about 1,350,000 employces that 
reported social affairs among their employees, such as danou 

or card parties, banquets or parties on special occasions such ,. 
Hallowe’en or Christmas, while a considerable number each repo); 
lectures, moving pictures, or concerts given for their employees. ,, 
organized bands, orchestras, or glee clubs. The following taj), 
shows the number of establishments having each of these activitic, 
by industries: 


TABLE 2.—NUMBER OF ESTABLISHMENTS REPORTING EACH TYP 


E OF social 
GATHERING, BY INDUSTRY r 
















































































Establishments reporting— 
| 
me ges Pana Leo | Mov- Orehes-| Gi 
° : rehes- niee | Con. 
— tures nities Bands tras clubs certs 
affairs 
Meno 
Automobiles and airplanes__..._........_- 13 1 1 7 5 2) 
ili A ati a ek, 4 2 2 RES oo ee a 
Chemicals, soap, and allied products______ a EOS See 2 3 
Clothing and furnishings---_..........._- 12 4 2 1 4 | 1 | 
Wissteiens Gaps... 18 6 5 7 6 | 3 | 
Fine machines and instruments___________ y 3 3 1 a 
BS I isi dss ccaciiblid dasha dice. SOs ar ae 5 3 2 
Voundeles and taacbine shape. 22.22.7777 26 5 6 9 4 7| 1 
pS SE iS SP Es 2 1 1 1 1 1 | 
Lg ill SoS SE ae 3 2 1 | Ade RR & dren 
DE deeiliadichthvhubackbeivyeedy cite shi ftw TAGs Meee oe 1 | 1 | 
I a aad ed ink Aenean 8 3 1 4 2 | 1 | 
Re i a | AE Se opeg UE 3 2 | 1 | 
NI le Sh ee oo ee 6 I ds sti nde } SSN ee 
PEs interna stip ssanes igh ssibe 7 1 1} 1 1 | 1 | 
Printing and publishing............_.____ es eee 1 
PE ina cei eeciees cc ivee orsis ake 9 (REE 1 2 | 1 
Slaughtering and meat packing.__________ » ve Re ae ee Weiekacsk 1 | 
yy EEE Ri ges Se ey aes 51 14 18 26 3 3 | 
Tin and enamel ware.................____ eae aS) Ae ae 1 
EEO ener ee 24 2 5 5! 3 1 } 
ite iii eee teed 220 46 45 7| 4| 27 
— = ene 
Leguing end Gent a oan os 5.20125. fhe 1 2 sell 
Mining and quarrying...........-...-.-.-.._. 15 4 9 3) 4 2 
Public utilities: Be 
| EERE Ae te Cone 3 3 3 3 3 3 
Electric rafiroads......................... 9 & Beede 6 3 | 
Gas, electric light and power, telephone, 
Rll Ta: LR Sas, Ra 18 3 1 3 7 7 
RR A eee 30 7 4 12 15 13 
ee Se eee oe ORY SP ae eae 13 5 | 2 2 3 3 
GUOUGEE snk aid atin cities nndicck nets oainejbes. 35 eee 5 18 21 
Grand total... ___ ne ee ee ne ey 316 65 61 103 86 66 | 15 




















The social affairs are usually conducted by the employees’ clu), 
the athletic association, or the mutual benefit association, and are 
financed in various ways. A few firms reported that they have only 
one social gathering a year, this usually being a banquet given by 
the company to the whole force, but a large number reported that 
there are social gatherings throughout the year. Social affairs are 
often handled in groups because of the diversity of interests and the 
large numbers to be entertained, which make their handling often 
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»mething of a problem. Dancing, being the easiest and most 
popular form of amusement, of course, predominates. Occasion- 
aily it is found that social affairs are conducted by the club and are 
for club members only, but this is not generally true, and if the club 
confines its affairs to members only, there is often provision made 
for the entertainment of the other employees. 

One company with a club of 800 members and a very fine club- 
house has also an attractive recreation room where parties are given 
by girls who do not belong to the club. These parties are carefully 
chaperoned and tend to have a very wholesome influence over the 
younger employees. Even where there is no- clubhouse provided, 
there are often numerous social affairs. Usually there are large 
rooms in the plant which, with the expenditure of a little labor, can 
be temporarily converted into recreation rooms and used for social 
satherings. ‘Twenty-eight firms report that the lunch room is used 
for this purpose. Occasionally the broad corridors of the office 
buildings are used for parties and bazaars and in a few cases an 
outside hall is hired for the evening. 

The several organizations of one concern in a large city have a 
mutual agreement that all surplus from concerts and entertainments 
shall go into a fund which is used to help the families of employees 
in time of emergency. This fund was established by the chorus 
and each year the proceeds of two concerts and one or two plays 
and the bazaar are given to this work. The greatest source of 
revenue is the bazaar which is held in the evening in the corridors 
of the downtown office building. The employees’ band or orchestra 
lays and the bazaar, which is open to the public, is attended by 
hall numbers. 

Some firms whose employees, for various reasons, do not care to 
return in the evening or remain after work for entertainments pro- 
vide noon-hour programs. ‘These programs consist of talks, moving 
pictures, music, dancing, one-act plays, etc., being varied from day 
to day and often attracting large numbers. There is also less 
tendency on the part of employees to leave the grounds if there is 
entertainment of some kind during the noon hour. 

There is often dancing at noon, sometimes for girls only, but in a 
number of places an orchestra is provided, usually once a week, and 
both men and girls dance. 

One company makes good use of a very plainly furnished recrea- 
tion room and auditorium combined, having noon programs con- 
sisting of moving pictures, band concerts, dancing (one day a week), 
talks, and one-act plays or skits put on by different groups. The 
fife and drum corps is on the program at least once a week. Some 
of these programs are quite elaborate and the auditorium is often 
filled to capacity. One of the orchestras, composed of employees, 
lurnishes the music for the dancing and the members are paid for 
their services. 

Another company has a large rest and recreation room which can 
readily be converted into a gymnasium or auditorium and is used 
by several hundred every day during the noon hour. The programs 
are quite informal as a rule, consisting of moving pictures, group 
suuging, Victrola music, and occasional lectures. 
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Lectures, Moving Pictures, Etc. 





































SIXTY-FIVE companies report that lectures or talks are given for 

employees. These talks cover a variety of subjects, such ag 
health, hygiene, travel, and other topics of general interest, anq are 
often illustrated with moving pictures. 

Moving pictures are shown for employees by 61 companies either 
in the clubhouse, the Y. M. C. A., or the theater or auditorium 
When pictures are shown at the clubhouse they are usually for mem- 
bers only and are free, but when the theater or auditorium is used 
they are open to all employees and usually to the whole community 
and a small fee is charged, the chief advantage being that better 
pictures are seen for moderate prices. 

Sixty-seven companies provide an auditorium to be used for varioys 
performances and entertainments, the seating capacity ranging from 
a few hundred to several thousand. These rooms usually have ap 
adequate stage, occasionally special lighting apparatus, and often 
removable seats so that they can be used for dancing or as a eym- 
nasium. 

In many cases the employees’ dining room is used not only for 
social affairs but as an assembly hall as well, and there is often q 
stage in one end of the lunch room, a piano or Victrola or both. 


Musical Organizations 


BANDS, orchestras, and glee clubs which are organized on a company 

basis and which receive substantial assistance from the company 
are numerous. Organizations of this kind require much time if they 
accomplish anything worth while and a considerable amount of money 
is spent on them by the different firms. Many of the companies fur- 
nish the larger instruments, uniforms for members of the bands, and 
the music, and frequently they hire leaders and pay the players for 
the time spent in rehearsals and sometimes for their services when 
furnishing the music for company affairs. 

One hundred and three of the firms visited reported bands, 86 have 
orchestras, 66 glee clubs, and a number have a fife and drum corps, 
while often an impromptu orchestra is made up from the band mem- 
bers who play orchestral instruments. 

One large manufacturing establishment has a symphony orchestra, 
six smaller orchestras, a band, and a fife and drum corps, all of which 
receive from the op ram any help needed. They play for various 
civic and company affairs, and the symphony orchestra gives outside 
concerts. One of the smaller orchestras shan for dancing during 
the noon hour and the members are paid for their services. A village 
made up largely of employees and their families has an orchestra and 
a band including employees and other townspeople. Many concerts 
and entertainments are given, the majority being benefits for the 
library, the band, the American Legion, or some other organization, 
and concerts are given in the park each week during the summer. 
A large department store has a girls’ band of 35 pieces, a boys’ band 
of 45, a colored boys’ band of 35, a chorus including all the juniors, 


and an orchestra improvised from among the band members when 
needed. 
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Some of these organizations which received help in the beginning 
have become entirely self-supporting through concerts given outside. 
One particularly fine drum corps, composed of 45 girls, plays for 
various outside organizations, the proceeds being divided among the 
members. They are well paid for their services and no longer need 
fnancial help from the company. 

It is not uncommon to find that the leader is associated with the 
company in some other capacity. In one case the general manager 
of a large store conducts the chorus of 125 voices, and in another the 
safety engineer in a manufacturing plant has charge of a band of 35 
pieces, an employees’ orchestra of 12 pieces, and a symphony or- 
chestra whose personnel includes both employees and outsiders. 
This band is much in demand for public concerts and is more than 
self-supporting, occasionally using the proceeds of a concert for 
charitable purposes. 

Some of these musical organizations play for company affairs only, 
such as dances, banquets, exhibitions, games, and noon-hour concerts. 
Twelve bands give regular noon-hour concerts each week through the 
year and play for many special occasions besides, and 25 bands give 
outdoor concerts through the summer. Orchestras often play during 
the noon hour for dancing. 

One large department store has an organization for the benefit of 
employees, known as the Association of Music. Any employee after 
30 days’ employment may become a member by signifying in writing 
his intention to become proficient in the playing of a given instru- 
ment and his willingness to attend rehearsals regularly. There are 
no dues or fees of any kind and the company furnishes all equip- 
ment, instruments, uniforms, music, competent instructors, and time 
for individual instruction. The company maintains a band of 48 
pieces, an orchestra, and a quartet. These various organizations 
furnish the music for all employees’ festivities, for dancing at noon, 
and for municipal affairs. In consideration of the advantages offered 
by the association, members are not allowed to accept fees for their 
outside services without the approval of the director of the association. 
Members may become owners of their instruments by purchase from 
the company at cost, or through the awarding of credits as recom- 
mended by the board of directors. Credits are awarded for punctu- 
ality and attendance and for appearing in public or private concerts. 
The number of credits required for the securing of the different 
instruments ranges from 400 to 1,500. 


Other Clubs . 


HE active organizations among employees are not confined to 
those having a social aim, but there are clubs formed for study 
or for philanthropic purposes. Among these groups there are, 
besides the musical organizations and those doing dramatic work, 
those interested in sewing, millinery, cooking, basketry, gymnasium 
work, and study of various sorts. There are also many clubs doing 
welfare and relief work. é 
The company often helps to finance this work even though it is 
not confined to families connected with the industry. One such 
girls’ club with 25 members, including both factory and office, keeps 
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open house every other week for the little girls of the neighborhood 
Only 100 can be accommodated and there are always more thay 
this number wanting to attend. There are classes in kindergarte, 
work, basketry, sewing, embroidery, group singing, story tellins 
health talks, chorus singing, and games. There is always a Chris. 
mas party and a dressed doll for each child. The dolls are oy 
exhibition for a week before the party and employees pay five cen;s 
admission to see them, the money being used for the children’s 
party. Luncheons are given by the girls’ club and a free dinner js 
furnished by the company to the whole organization, at which time 
liberal donations are made for the children’s party and other Christ. 
mas work. 

One of the large railroad companies has a women’s organization 
which is active throughout the whole system, the aim being relief 
work among the families of employees. The club has one sewing 
day a week when garments are made to be given out. It loans 
money, buys coal and food and clothing, pays doctors’ bills, gives 
regular monthly aid to widows, sends out Christmas baskets, and 
cooperates with the city charities in looking after families. Dues are 
25 cents a year and money is raised by giving luncheons, card parties, 
and dances. Another railroad Y. M. C. A. has a club for the vounger 


men with a carefully planned program of concerts, lectures, dances, 
and parties to which they can bring their friends. 


Financing Clubs and Social Affairs 


N° SPECIAL information was secured in regard to financing clubs 
and social affairs, but it was found that in the majority of 
cases the clubhouse, auditorium, or other facilities for indoor recrea- 
tion are provided by the company, and the company usually pays 
overhead expenses and upkeep of these places. In a few cases the 
entire expense is borne by the company and in one case there are 
no dues or fees of any kind for use of facilities, but this policy is 
not a general one and in many cases the running expenses are borne 
jointly by the company and the empl es the company often paying 
into the treasury an amount equal to the dues of members. Occa- 
sionally clubs and social affairs are financed entirely by dues and 
by admission fees for entertainments. A number of firms stated 
that clubs were supposed to be self-supporting, but that it was 
understood that any deficit would be paid by the company. 





Public Service Retirement Systems: New York and New Jersey 


NDER the general heading of ‘‘ Public service retirement sys- 
tems” an account was given in the Review for August of 
some city and State retirement systems of Pennsylvania, 

based upon an investigation which the Bureau of Labor Statistics 

has under way. In this issue it is proposed to describe three State 
systems, one in New York and two in New Jersey, which were ail 
established within a comparatively brief period, which were based 
upon the same principles, and which resembled each other in a num- 


ber of details, but which have been developed along somewhat 
different lines. 
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New York State Employees’ Retirement System 


HE New York State system was organized under a law passed in 
T 1920 as the result of an investigation and report made by a 
commission on pensions appointed in 1918 to study and report on 
the whole question of pension systems in the State. The commission 
found that apart from militia pensions and pensions maintained by 
cities or other local subdivisions of the State, there were in existence 
six different pension systems for State employees, varying widely 
in their requirements and in the benefits bestowed. There were also 
a number of city and county systems, some supported wholly by the 
employing agency, some wholly by the employees, and some jointly. 
There was no uniformity in the conditions for securing a pension, 
and in the majority of cases there was no particular relation between 
the contributions required, when such a requirement was made, and 
the benefits received. Also, the financial soundness of the plans was 
in many cases questionable. | 
Although the commission had not the means to make actuarial investigations 
of the financial condition of these funds, it came to the conclusion that, judged 
by the conditions found to exist in funds that were known to be on an insolvent 
basis, the governmental plans for employees throughout the State, with the 


exception of certain plans in New York City, could not be said to be operating 
on sound bases.! 


As a first step the commission proposed a plan which should include 
State employees not covered by specified existing pension plans, 
and which should also be open to the employees of a municipality 
or county desiring to come into the plan, provided that the employing 
agency should pay the same portion of the final benefits received by 
its employees that the State pays on behalf of those whom it employs 
directly. This plan was enacted into law in 1920, and the State 
retirement system was established January 1, 1921. 

Meanwhile the commission continued its work, and in successive 
reports presented plans for bringing into the system other bodies of 
employees, until finally all State employees should be covered by 
either the State employees’ or the State teachers’ retirement system. 
These recommendations were adopted and the law amended accord- 
ingly, until the plan was extended to all State employees—excepting, 
of course, teachers, who were provided for by their own system—and 
county, city, town, and village employees, provided the local author- 
ities were willing to assume the responsibilities of the system, and 
the employees desired to enter. 

The hie under which the system was established was passed in 
1920. (Laws of 1920, ch. 741.) The inclusion of employees of 
local subdivisions was authorized by chapter 591 of the Laws of 
1922, The original act has been amended every year, up to and 
oe 1927, and the act of 1922 was amended in 1923, 1924, and 


Scope of System 


[N ITS present form, the system covers State, municipal, and county 

employees of every class and kind, excepting those covered by 
some other approved system. For State employees, membership 
was made optional for those in the service at the time of its adoption, 





‘New York. Commission on Pensions. Second report, Mar. 30, 1921. Albany, 1921, p. 5. 
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and compulsory upon those entering thereafter. City, county, town 
and village employees are brought into it only by the action of the 
local legislative body, i. e., the board of aldermen, the board of super- 
visors, the town board, or village trustees, as the case may be. When 
the local legislative body has adopted the system, all employees paid 
by the municipality are eligible to membership, and must become 
members during the first year after adoption if they wish to 
credit for the service they have already rendered. 
The law as originally enacted called for the classification of em- 
pares covered into five groups: Male clerical, administrative, pro- 
essional, and technical employees engaged upon duties requiring 
principally mental exertion; (2) female employees coming under the 
same definition; (3) mechanics and laborers, engaged upon duties 
requiring principally physical exertion; (4) male employees engaged 
upon duties in State institutions; (5) female employees engaged upon 
duties in State institutions. It also permitted the establishment of 
other groups who might have some peculiarity of mortality or service 
experience, provided no group should include less than 2,500 persons, 
Under this provision, as the employees of local bodies have come into 
the State system, two additional groups have been established, 
policemen and firemen. 


secure 


Administration 


"THE State comptroller is the administrative head of the system, 

and has power, subject to the limitations of the law, to estab- 
lish rules and regulations for the transaction of the business of the 
system and for the custody and control of its funds. He is required 
to engage the services of an actuary, and may employ such other 
technical and administrative assistance as may be necessary. A 
medical board is provided, the State commissioner of health being 
chairman ex officio, and two other physicians being appointed by the 
comptroller and holding office at his pleasure. The attorney general 
of the State is the legal adviser of the system. An actuarial investi- 
gation of the system and a valuation of the funds is to be made every 
five years, the first period beginning with 1921. 


Source of Funds 


CON TRIBUTIONS from employees.—The employees make regular 
contributions, varying according to sex, age at entrance, and 
class of work on which engaged, calculated to provide at age 60 an 
annuity of one one-hundred-and-fortieth of the final compensation 
for each year of service after the coming into force of the law. The 
‘final compensation” is the average of the annual payment for the 
last five years of service. (For rates of contribution, see p. 21.) 
Contributions from the State—The State appropriates annually for 
the retirement system a normal contribution, sufficient to meet its 
obligation for benefits accruing during the current year, and a 
deficiency contributfon to provide for liabilities for service rendered 
before the establishment of the system. The normal rate is defined 
as a percentage of the compensation of the average new entrant, 
which, if contributed on the basis of his compensation throughout 
his entire period of active service, would be sufficient to provide at 
the time of his retirement or death the total amount of the benefit 
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or the reserve on any pension payable on his account. On the basis 
of the first six months’ experience of the system, this normal rate 
was set for the hed ending June 30, 1921, at 1.53 per cent of the 
‘otal pay roll of the employees covered. Since then the rate for 
normal contribution has gradually risen, owing to the taking on of 
,dditional benefits and the inclusion of new workers, especially police 
and firemen, the cost of whose benefits is always higher than for 
other workers, until in 1926 it was 3.08577 per cent of the pay roll. 
' The rate for the deficiency contribution was set at 3.04263 per 
cent of the pay roll for the period ending June 30, 1921. For the 
year ending June 30, 1926, it was 2.98920 per cent of the pay roll. 
Both rates were higher in 1926 than they would otherwise have 
been, owing to the addition of a so-called ordinary death benefit to 
the payments made from the fund. 

The expenses of carrying on the system are borne by the public 
authorities, the cost being divided between the State and the separate 
local bodies whose employees have come under the plan. 


Conditions for Retirement 


RETIREMENT at 60 is permitted, regardless of the length of 
service rendered. Originally 70 was set as the age for com- 
pulsory retirement, but this was so strongly protested that an amend- 
ment was adopted under which the compulsory age was set at 80 for 
the year ending June 30, 1926, and thereafter it was to decrease 
annually by one year until in 1936 it should reach 70, where it should 
remain. Judges, justices, elective officers, and a few others are 
exempt from the compulsory retirement feature. 

Disability retirement is of two kinds, ordinary and accidental dis- 
ability. Ordinary disability retirement is granted to any em- 
ployee who becomes incapacitated for the discharge of his duties 
after 15 years’ service. Accidental disability retirement is granted 
without any requirement as to length of service to an employee 
incapacitated as the result of an accident sustained in the actual 
performance of duty. 


Retirement Allowances 


UPON superannuation, or service retirement, the employee receives 

an allowance made up of the annuity purchasable by his accu- 
mulated contributions, and a pension of the same amount provided 
by the State, the two together making a total of one-seventieth of his 
final compensation for each year of service rendered since the adop- 
tion of the system. For those who have to their credit service ren- 
dered before the system was adopted, the State provides both an- 
huity and pension for each year of such prior service. Not more 
than 35 years of prior service may be included in the credit given. 
Upon ordinary disability retirement the State adds to the annuity 
purchasable by the employee’s accumulated contributions whatever 
is needed to make up an allowance of 90 per cent of one-seventieth 
of his final compensation for each year of service rendered. The 
minimum disability allowance is 25 per cent of the final compensa- 
tion, and the maximum is 90 per cent of the amount to which the 
employee would have been entitled had he remained in service until 
60 years of age. 
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An employee retiring under accident disability is entitled to wh, 
ever annuity his contributions will purchase and to an allowance frm, 
the State amounting to three-fourths of his final compensation. 

It will be seen that in superannuation retirement the allowance ;, 
determined by two factors, length of service and average salary for 
the last five years before withdrawal, that in ordinary disability 
retirement a minimum is introduced which modifies these two factor: 
and that in retirement for accident disability length of service play, 
only a minor part in fixing the final allowance. Take, for instance 
an employee retiring at 60 after 25 years of service, whose ayergo: 
salary for the last five years has been $1,800; his retirement allow. 
ance will be approximately twenty-five seventieths of $1,800, or g643 
a year. If he becomes physically or mentally disabled before reach. 
ing 60 his retirement allowance can not fall below one-fourth of his 
average salary for the last five years, or $450; if, as in the first, ex. 
ample, he has served 25 years, his allowance will be nine-tenths of 
twenty-five seventieths of $1,800, or $579. If at any time after 
entering the service he is disabled by an accident occurring in the 
performance of his duty, his allowance from the State would be three- 
fourths of $1,800, if that is the average salary he received during the 
five years preceding the accident, and in addition he would have 
whatever annuity his own contributions would purchase, the amount, 
depending upon the length of time he had been contributing. 


Options 


UPON retirement, the member has a choice between several options. 

The standard method is that the retirement. allowance should 
be paid to him in monthly installments throughout his life. Instead 
of this he may elect to receive only part of the annuity, pension, or 
complete allowance to which he is entitled, the balance being paid in 
one of the following methods: 

1. If he dies before receiving the full present value of his allowance, 
as it was at the time of retirement, the difference shall be paid ina 
lump sum to some selected beneficiary. 

2. Upon his death, his annuity, pension, or retirement allowance 
shall be continued and paid to some selected beneficiary, as long as 
the latter shall live. 

3. This is like option No. 2, except that it is specified that one-half 
4 the annuity, pension, or allowance shall be continued to the bene- 

clary. 

4. Some other form of benefit may be chosen, provided that the 
actuary of the retirement board shall cextity that it is of equivalent 
actuarial value to the allowance to which the employee is entitled, 
and that the comptroller shall approve it. ' 

The beneficiary under any option must have an insurable interes! 
in the life of the member. 


from 





Additional Benefits 


[N ADDITION to the various retirement allowances, the system 

provides death benefits and a so-called “discontinued service 
benefit.” The ordinary death benefit is payable if a member of the 
system dies from ordinary causes while in service, after having beet 
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member for at least one year. In such a case, one-twelfth of his 
slary for his last year of service multiplied by the years of service 
ondered, but not to exceed 50 per cent of such salary, is paid to his 
neficiary. ‘Thus, if a member receiving $1,800 a year dies after 
~~ years of service, his beneficiary receives, in addition to the refund 
; his contributions, a lump payment of $900. Accident death 
epefit is payable in the case of a member killed in the performance 
his duty. It consists of an allowance to the widow, dependent 
hildren, or dependent father or mother of one-half the final average 
ary, continued as long as the widow remains unmarried or the 
hildren are under 18. The accident death benefit was incorporated 
to the system in 1924, the ordinary death benefit in 1926. 

The discontinued service benefit is payable to any member whose 
services are discontinued through no fault of his own after 20 years 
» total service, provided he has been in the service of the State for 
. jx months continuously just before his retirement, or, in the case of 
‘er Mi cislative employees and laborers, for at least parts of the last two 
years. The retired employee receives a retirement allowance, com- 
posed, as in the case of a superannuation allowance, of annuity and 
pension to equal one-seventieth of the final average salary for each 
year of service. In addition, if he is aged 50 or over, he receives a 
further pension, equal to one-half the difference between his pension 
figured as above, and the pension he would receive were he aged 60. 


Refunds 


as. [F A member dies, resigns, or is dismissed from the service, except as 
id provided for under the discontinued service benefit, his contri- 
ad butions, with interest at 4 per cent compounded annually, are returned 
OF to the member or to his estate. 


Provision for Dependents 


a THIS matter is fully covered by the options allowed at retirement 
by the ordinary and accident death benefits, and the refunds of 
‘e contributions in case of death before retirement. 


’ 


Growth of System—Statistics 


a THE increase in membership and pay roll of the system has been 
| marked, owing partly to natural growth in the departments 
originally covered and partly to the extension of the system to take 
, in local employees and groups not at first included. e following 
1 figures from the annual reports for 1921 and 1926 show the change: 


TaBLe 1n—MEMBERSHIP AND PAY ROLL OF NEW YORK STATE EMPLOYEES’ 
if RETIREMENT SYSTEM, 1921 AND 1926 




















Membership | Pay roll 
Class of member 
1921 1926 1921 1926 
1 
y | Ann a th ES LS SORTED whee 4, 280 9, 229 | $8, 650, 768 | $20, 965, 935 
, Wo ee ot 220! 10,767 326,060 | 16, 857, 468 
l _ NES 9 So eee 4, 500 19,996 | 8,976,828 | 37,823, 453 
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The increase has naturally been much greater among the , 
entrants, i. e., those entering the service after the adoption of i 
system, than among those already in service at that time, but; 
latter have increased by over a hundred per cent, owing to the incly 
sion of new bodies of workers. The figures for 1921 represen; the 
situation at the close of the first six months of the systems oper, 
tion. At that time the average age of the present members was 43,9 
years, of new entrants 28 years, and of the total active force 43} 
years. The total number on the pension roll as of June 30, 199) 
was 43, of whom 42 were superannuation retirements and one was the 
widow of a deceased member. The total allowances paid at that 
time amounted to $17,507, the average superannuation allowance 
being $417 and the one allowance to a dependent being $259. (), 
June 30, 1926, the total number on the pension roll was 965, divided 
as to kind of allowance drawn into 854 superannuation allowances 
61 discontinued service, 43 ordinary disability, 4 accidental disability 
and 3 accidental death benefits. The total retirement allowances 
amounted to $549,664, divided as follows: 


Superannuation retirements_ ._-.._..__-.-.--.--...-- $478, 63 
Discontinued service retirements_______._.___----.--_ 
Ordinary disability retirements _--_--.........-.-.---- 
Accidental disability retirements___._....____-.--._ 
Accidental death benefits...._..-..-....-.-..4-.---- 


The average retirement allowance was $570, as against $417 at the 
earlier period, but this average varied materially according to the 
nonnpehoneh group to which the retirant belonged, the range being 
as follows: 

Clerical and administrative employees—men_-___________- wr 


Clerical and administrative employees—women- - - --_--- --- 
LHS tit kG SA ad da dan... - 


Institutional employees—men --__.-..---2---- ~~ __-_-- 
Institutional employees—women-_-___._............_.--_-- 
apm age agp a BE ay ER aA |S aS pg 

Another indication of the growth of the system is shown by a 
comparison between the active membership and pensioners and be- 
tween pay roll and retirement allowances, a comparison made in the 
following table: 


TABLE 2.—-RELATION BETWEEN MEMBERSHIP AND BENEFICIARIES OF SYSTEM 
AND BETWEEN PAY ROLL AND BENEFITS PAID, 1921 TO 1926 








OT il a eel lat, ae, Oe Se 




















Per cent | Per cent 

Member-| Number or, Pay roll of} motai al. | 9% 

Data as of June 30— ship of | of bene- f of active lowances ances 

system | ficiaries laren aw nan members “* | form of 

ship pay roll 
SORE ccassGnccnccbeanonhessesuanetesel 4, 500 43 0.95 | $8,976, 828 0.2 
Stine. cade.unsiiih-ncaukbcigummhinninas 6, 217 137 2. 20 | 11, 886, 592 a 
Ti Ainiranhenprytiinnerdteinstienetineirs 11, 679 281 2. 41 | 21, 138, 331 156, 564 | af 
WDE. . asc 22. seesnsdwecccnecsntoncecs 13, 741 521 3.80 | 25,102,465 | 204, 770 Le 
nes epardoon=ndncentbenghdnensathin 17, 402 706 4.06 | 31, 869, 505 385, 471 | Le 
SST Sad Et RE 19, 996 965 4.83 | 37, 823, 453 549, 664 | Ls 
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The growth, it will be observed, has been somewhat irregular but 
continuous. The increase both in the number of beneficiaries and 
in the amounts paid in benefits has been augmented by the addition 
of new benefits to those provided by the original act. 


Finances of System 


HE main sources of the financial support of the system are of course 
the contributions received from the employees and the appro- 
priations made by the State and the local administrative bodies for 
its support. The rates of contributions required from the employees 


vary according to sex, age at entrance, and occupational group, as 
shown in the following table: 


TasLe 3.—-RATES OF CONTRIBUTION, BASED ON SALARY, TO BE PROVIDED BY 









































i EMPLOYEES 

ty. METERS A555 PECs tots Sawer OPP a : i. 

CES Clerical and ad- | Mechan-| ‘n B ame 
ministrativeem- | ics and foie ional Firemen | 2 olice- 
ployees laborers rae meet — 

Age at entrance wae. Jae 
| 
Group 1] Group2,| croup 3 | eup | Group | group 6 | Group 7 
| | 

rR ATES OS 0.0421 | 0.0475| 0.0306} 0.0358} 0.0403 |_._.-..... on cane 
£9 ell... cco uinabdhbahags sae .0422/ .0476| .0310| .0360|  .0406|......-..- 2 NN 
he EE SR: eS . 0423 .04i7 0314} —. 0363 |, aa | cine DAE. 
¥ BUNGE |. °~.. nsccaleeneeeee . 0424 . 0478 0818 | .0366 - |” CARIN NI 
i ann <<. 0 cua bebe ‘0425 0479 ‘0322 | 0369 MED Kogiccdgcnans Lend, 
ng ge REE . 0426 . 0480 . 0327 . 0372 ee gear 
p iP yelled... spaacucdinelosese 0427 ‘0481 :0332 |. 0376 < | | aeieaeatebes Been eed 
10 SEREE.o -venikiecemiininaes . 0428 . 0482 .0337 | — . 0380 MOTE Bic nteinn deeektbinnwo 
$0 years... o--nacte ne cseel . 0429 . 0483 0842 | . 0884 . 0432 | 0.0869 |"”” 0. 0366 
21 FORD cs. sseenbeies c~ dekh . 0430 . 0484 . 0347 . 0388 . 0437 . 0372 . 0370 

W yelth., ....~sankibieaenanenesd . 0431 . 0486 . 0352 . 0392 . 0442 . 0375 . 037 
8 yes... kB. 14 J . 0433 . 0488 . 0358 . 0397 . 0447 . 0878 . 0378 
2 YONS ......cishibdndesoukebeb «sa . 0435 . 0490 . 0864 . 0402 . 0452 . 0381 . 0382 
% YOuO..... c-cacseteseuceet ste: . 0437 . 0493 . 0870 . 0407 . 0458 . 0385 . 0386 
8 FORRE. 5 shdedesiabe ad ecsens . 0439 . 0496 . 0376 . 0412 . 0464 . 0389 . 0390 
7 WOM -..-2oce oui . 0441 . 0499 . 0382 . O417 . 0470 . 0393 . 0394 
8 OND. 5s onc -cdhnabdbea ade 0444 . 0502 . 0388 . 0423 . 0477 . 0897 . 0399 
RP DOT Pa . 0448 . 0506 0396 . 0429 . 0484 . 0401 . 0404 
rb RMN. SERRE TS 1819 . 0453 . 0511 0404 . 0436. . 0492 . 0406 . 0409 
9 FOE... secicinvdhiiieebeteedie . 0458 . 0516 . 0412 | . 0443 . 0500 .O411 - 0414 
Sn cere ws, . 0463 . 0522 . 0420 . 0450 . 0508 . 0416 . 0420 

aq ki a A SEES OE k . 0468 . 0528 . 0428 . 0457 . 0516 . 0421 . 0426 

Os etal dhee . 0474 . 0534 . 0436 0465 . 0524 . 0427 . 0432 

e- DT itt cn ZK See . 0480 . 0541 . 0444 . 0473 . 0533 . 0433 . 0438 

he PRI RR Mae . 0486 . 0548 0452 | 0481 . 0542 . 0439 . 0444 

; TOR ssh iusd. bc dda dest bon de . 0493 . 0555 0460 | 0489 0551 . 0445 . 0450 

latest atte me cele . 0501 . 0563 0468 | 0497 . 0561 . 0451 . 0456 
on, AE a 2 MR LPG REF . 0509 . 0572 , 0478 . 0506 . 0571 . 0458 . 0462 
ee = SRRERERET 2h ieey . 0517 . 0582 . 0488 0515 . 0581 . 0465 . 0470 
M se a SES iF ES TR . 0525 . 0592 . 0498 . 0524 . 0501 - 0472 - 0477 
(2 FOS. 5s Fi scech. deka OS. . 0533 . 0602 . 0508 . 0533 . 0601 . 0479 . 0484 
3 ye . 0542 . 0612 . 0518 . 0542 - 0611 . 0486 . 0491 
. 0551 . 0622 - 0528 . 0551 . 0622 . 0493 . 0498 
- 0561 . 0633 - 0539 . 0561 . 0633 0500 0505 
0571 0644 0550 . 0571 . 0644 0507 0512 
0581 0655 0561 . 0581 0655 0514 0519 
0591 0666 0572 . 0591 . 0666 0522 0527 
0602 0678 0584 . 0602 0678 0530 0535 
0613 0691 0596 . 0613 0691 0538 
0624 0704 0608 . 0624 0704 0546 0551 
0635 0717 0620 . 0635 0717 0554 - 0559 
0647 0730 0632 . 0647 : . 0562 . 0567 
0659 - 0743 . 0644 . 0659 0743 . 0571 0575 
0672 0757 . 0656 . 0672 0757 ° 0583 
0685 0771 . 0668 . 0685 0771 0589 0591 
0698 0785 0680 . 0698 0785 0598 0599 
0711 0799 0693 . 0711 0799 - 0607 0608 
0724 0813 0707 . 0724 0813 . 0616 0617 
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These rates have produced the following amounts of contributio. 
from the employees: 


wesdt 20 .o9? vil holaous: $235, 648 | 1924.02 $1, 277,474 
1998... 5-22. cudomdes 60012784 10GB; seadioclaii. 1 658° a2, 
Sate nM nes pea SINT BE eos ohn aa eee. 1) 919" 733 


The contributions for the period ended June 30, 1921, represented 
only six months of the system’s operation; thereafter a full year js 
covered by each amount. 

The contributions from the State and local bodies were of ty, 
kinds, the normal and the deficiency contributions, At the close of 
the first six months of operation, it was estimated that the rate fo, 
the normal contribution would be 1.53 per cent, and for the deficiency 
contribution 3.04263 per cent of the total pay roll of the employees 
covered. The rates have varied from year to year, as new bodies of 
employees were taken in, or new benefits were added to the system, 
In 1926 the normal rate was set at 3.08577 per cent and the deficiency 
rate at 2.98920 of the total pay roll. The amounts appropriated 
each year do not always correspond to the rates set, and the situation 
is further complicated by the fact that as employees under an exist- 
ing system transferred to the State plan, both the assets and the 
liabilities of their system were taken over bodily. The amounts 
received from public sources for benefit purposes, however, as given 
in the annual statements, are as follows: 


hn oc nies soe Saleen Le pee ee $855, 061 
edi oan mele w «4 alles os Seeeee 1 Gee ~-ade sks. s ce 5---- 2, 015, 558 
BOE wu ied net tenancseauee Deeee ome GHG wl eclilee~.w ns. 1, 479, O11 





The contributions for the expenses of administering the system 
were not included in its published account until 1924. Since then the 
amounts contributed for this purpose by the State and local bodies 
were $8,365 in 1924, $43,434 in 1925, and $48,139 in 1926. The 
amounts paid out for administration expenses were $19,438 in 1924, 
$46,439 in 1925, and $84,378 in 1926. 

The accumulated cash and securities on hand June 30, 1926, 
amounted to $9,838,768. 


New Jersey State Employees’ Retirement System 


‘THIS is an actuarial reserve system, organized under a bill signed 
| in March, 1921 (ch. 109, Laws of New Jersey, 1921), which 
provides for a yearly actuarial valuation of the funds. Contribu- 
tions began in January, 1922, and pensions were first paid in July, 
1922. Membership is compulsory upon all new appointees within 
one year after their appointment, but optional upon those in State 
employment when the system was adopted. The plan covers all in 
the classified civil service, unless expressly excluded by decision of 
the board of trustees, except those covered by some other system 
authorized by law. 

Administration 

HE system is managed by a board of five trustees, made up of the 

State treasurer, who is an ex officio member, two appointees of 

the governor, and two employee members of the system who are 
elected by their fellow members. 
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Contributions 













(NTRIBUTIONS from enprrurear The employees pay monthly 

contributions, deducted from their salaries, sufficient. to secure 
jon retirement at age 60 an annuity amounting to one one-hundred- 
nd-fortieth of their final average compensation for each year of 
vice rendered. The rate of contribution differs according to sex, 
ve at entrance, and character of work, whether manual or clerical. 
For rates, see p. 25.) 

(ontributions from the State-—Under the law, the State makes 
wo contributions regularly, the first to cover the liability assumed 
y the system on account of the service rendered by members 
wing the year, and the second to cover the liability of the 
ystem for prior service, i. e., service rendered before the system 
vs adopted. For the first purpose the State appropriates sufficient 
ach year to provide for all in the system a pension at retirement 
one one-hundred-and-fortieth of the final compensation for each 
var of service. For the year beginning July 1, 1926, the contribu- 
ion for this purpose was fixed at $140,090, which was 3.01 per cent 

the total pay roll. For the second purpose, the law nal for a 
eries of flat payments, sufficient to defray the entire liability by 
146. For the year beginning July 1, 1926, this payment was set 
at $85,724. 

In addition, the State bears the expense of managing the system, 
appropriating for this purpose each year. 


——_ 


—— 


Conditions for Retirement 


ETIREMENT is optional at 60 and compulsory at 70, except 

that an employee of 70 may be retained for a time at the request 
of the head of hisdepartment. No stated period of service is required, 
but the retirement allowance is affected by the length of time served. 
Two forms of disability retirement are permitted: Ordinary dis- 
ability, permitted at any age after 10 consecutive years of service, 
and accident disability, due to injury received in the performance 
oi duty, for which no requirement as to age or service is made. 
There are the usual requirements as to medical certification of 
disability and periodic examinations. © 


Retirement Allowances 


SERVICE retirement.—A member retiring at or after 60 years of 

age receives an allowance made up of the annuity purchased 
ty his contributions plus a pension of the same amount from 
the State’s contributions, the two together amounting to one- 
eventieth of his final compensation for each year of service ren- 
dered since 1922. For each year of service credited to his account 
velore 1922 he receives the same proportion of his final compensa- 
tion, the State bearing the entire cost of this. Upon retirement, 
members may elect to receive the actuarial equivalent of their 
ihuities and pensions in any of the following forms: 


|. Total amount payable in monthly installments, all payments 
ending at death. 
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2. Reduced payments during life, with a provision that in cas 
death before such payments have equaled the present value of al 
sion and annuity at date of retirement, the balance shall }, Pai 
to the heirs or assigns. " 

3. Reduced payments covering two lives, with a provision that 
at the death of the member the same payments or one-half of ial 
payments shall be continued throughout the life of such other perso 
as the member shall have designated. a 

4. Such other form of actuarial equivalent as may be certified by 
the actuary and approved by the retirement board. ’ 

Disability retirement—Upon ordinary disability retirement the 
member is entitled to the annuity purchased by his own contriby. 
tions plus a pension of one-fifth of his final compensation; this pen- 
sion, however, must not exceed four-fifths of the pension to which 
he would have been entitled had he remained in the service until 
60 years of age. For accident disability he receives his annuity 
as above, and a pension from the State of two-thirds of his final 
compensation. 


q 


ficl 
Refunds 
: : ' an 
|F A member withdraws from the system or dies before reaching er 
pensionable status his accumulated contributions, with interest of 


compounded annually at 4 per cent, are returned to him or to his 
estate. 


Provision for Dependents 


N NORMAL cases no provision is made for dependents except as 
the retiring member chooses to provide for them by means of 
the options given. If, however, the member dies from an accident 
occurring in the actual performance of duty, his contributions are 
returned with compound interest, and in addition the State gives to 
his widow until her remarriage or death, or to his minor children 
until they reach the age of 18, a pension of one-half of the final 
compensation of the member. If he does not leave either a widow 
or children under 18 the State pays a cash sum equal to the amount 
of his final compensation to his estate or designated beneficiary. 


Statistics of System 


At THE close of the first full year for which pensions had been 

payable, 1923, the number of employees covered by the system 
was 1,951, and the number on the pension roll was 36, of whom 31 
were service retirements, 3 were cases of ordinary disavility, 1 was 
a case of accident disability, and 1 was the widow of a member 
dying from accident incurred in performance of his duty. As o! 
June 30 for successive years, the membership of the system, the 
total pay roll of the membership, and the number on the retired 
roll are as follows: 
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EMBERSHIP OF RETIREMENT SYSTEM, TOTAL PAY RO 
Taste 4.—M NUMBER ON RETIRED ROLL = ‘one 








| Number 
Year Member- | Pay roll | on retired 
ship 
| roll 
AE See ae NE Reape ae 2,176 | $3, 365, 382 45 
Paavo bscdndudreencoc> 2, 527 3, 995, 202 63 
PR Ge dg nates comoten 2,883 | 4, 648, 655 75 
} 

















The number of members, of course, is continually fluctuating. In 
the report for 1926 the following summary of its changes is given: 

On June 30, 1926, there had been enrolled 4,286 members, of whom 1,269 
had left the service and withdrawn their contributions with interest; 185 had 
separated from the service, but had not withdrawn their funds, of whom 45 had 
been suspended from membership on account of the lapse of two years since 
separation; 89 had been placed on the retirement roil, 14 of whose allowances 
had ceased on account of death, leaving 75 on the retirement roll, of whom 6 
are widows or other beneficiaries of deceased members, and 1 is a minor bene- 
ficiary, whose allowance we are holding in trust until he reaches his majority. 


Of the 89 who had been retired, 77 had been normal retirements 
and 12 disability retirements. The average age of those normally 
retired was 65.8 years, of those retired for disability, 50.5 years, and 
of all retirants, 62.8 years, The retirement allowances drawn 
ranged upward to $1,432.08 a year. As no maximum is set on the 
allowance, its amount being determined by the number of years the 
retirant has served and the amount of his final compensation, this 
range will probably vary considerably as time goes on. 


Taste 5.—RATES OF CONTRIBUTION (PER CENT OF SALARY) REQUIRED OF MEM- 
BERS OF THE NEW JERSEY STATE EMPLOYEES’ RETIREMENT SYSTEM 





















































Laborers Clerks Laborers Clerks 
Age at entrance Age at entrance 
Male | Female} Male | Female Male | Female} Male | Female 
>, eee 3. 53 3. 55 4. 20 4. 43 || 38 years.__...---. 4. 68 4, 89 5. 02 5. 66 
léyears.........| 3.53] 3.56] 4.16 4. 44 || 39 years___...... 4.77| 499] 6.10 5.75 
17 years... ....... 3.52] 3.58| 4.14 4.46 || 40 years. __...... 4.87; 5.09] 5.18 5. 84 
ISyears.........| 3.51] 3.60) 412 4.48 || 41 years.__.....- 4.97; 5.19] 5.26 5.93 
years.........) 3.52] 3.63] 411 4. 50 || 42 years.__...... 5.07} 5.29] 534 6. 03 
years.........| 3.54 3. 66 4.11 4. 52 || 43 years._-...... 5.17 5. 39 5. 43 6.13 
2i years... ....... 3. 56 3. 69 4.11 4.55 || 44 years. _-....-- 5. 27 5. 50 5, 52 6. 23 
2years........./ 3.50] 3.73] 412 4. 59 || 45 years.__...-_. 5.37| 5.61] 65.61 6. 33 
@ years... ...... 3.62] 3.77) 414 4. 63 I is dleasgutitn 5.47| 6572) 65.70 6. 43 
4 years... ...... 3.66} 3.82] 417 4. 67 || 47 years. __...-.- 5.58; 583 5.80| +653 
years. .......} . B71 3.87| 421 4.72 || 48 years. ...-..-. 5. 69 5.94 5.90 6. 64 
Myears._....... 3.76} 3.92| 4.25 4.77 || 49 years... _...... 5.80} 605] 6.00 6. 75 
ps Re 3. 81 3.98/ 4.29 4. 83 years.._......| 591] 617] 610 6. 87 
Byears.........) 3.87] 4.04) 434 4.89 |} 51 years_._.....- 6.04} 630| 6.21 7. OL 
Myears.__...... 3.93) 411 4.39 4.95 WUGTS ..~ oecces 6.17} 643} 6.33 7.15 
Myears.........| 400] 419] 4.45 6.01 || 53 years... ...... 6.30} 6.57] 6.46 7.29 
al years. .....2. 408] 4.27| 4.51. 5.08 || 54 years.........| 643] 671) 6.50 7.4 
a2 years. 22. 416) 4.35] 4.58 5.16 || 55 years.__.....-. 6.56| 6.85] 6.72 7. 57 
years. ........ 4.24) 4.44| 4.65 5. 24 || 56 years....._... 6.69} 6.99) 6.85 7.71 
“years... ...... 4.32] 4.53| 472 5.32. || 57 years.__...... 6.82} 7.13 = 7.85 
35 years... 2. 441} 462) 479 5.40 || 58 years.._...... 6.95 | 7.27 -y 8.00 
years.........| 4.50) 471] 4.86 5.48 || 59 years... ...... 7.09) 7.41) 2 8.15 
years... 450] 480] 494] 557 





_As before mentioned, the State pays two contributions to the pen- 
sion and benefit funds, one to cover current service and one for 
service rendered before the system was adopted, and in addition pays 
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the expense of maintenance. The receipts and disbursements of ; 


} 
ese ile 
scheme, under these conditions, have been as follows: 


TaBLE 6.—RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS OF NEW JERSEY STATE EM 












































PLOYRERw 
RETIREMENT SYSTEM, 1923 TO 1926 dates 
Receipts 

Year ending June 30— a i . : é — 

ontributions Appropriations er 

from employees by State Other sources Potal 
MOB: sedi Bick ibd $112, 798. 21 $31, 000. 00 $2, 946. 00 $146, 744, 0) 
SRE ee ARO TR 163, 227. 19 92, 575. 00 13, 706. 33 269, 508 59 
Rb ek Biegler les Boe da 189, 981. 00 185, 372. 00 22, 519. 34 397, 879 44 
SEE SE See ae 227, 197. 69 156, 266. 00 44, 143. 68 427, 607.37 
Chil ic ards sti, | 693, 204. 09 465, 213. 00 | 83, 315. 35 | 1, 241, 732.44 

citer’, 
Disbursements 
Retirement Other Administra- ar 
allowances allowances Refunds tion | Total 

UTI Dic::tniten eh sqananieieihiiaotuiitaneatel $12, 801. 08 $1, 080. 00 $4, 295. 55 $14, 979. 32 | $32, 075. 95 
Deeded Libs cacdddatnadbdads 18, 550. 23 888. 00 13, 011. 28 10, 665. 90 43, 397. 4] 
eae. ete, neti 24, 001.84 }.............. 25, 416. 51 12,276.31 | — 62.672.66 
BONES ic tces vadunthiile dado hiees Se Re Set tee 41, 514. 82 12, 460. 34 | 84, 802. 13 
Wee bs bial) Be 86, 270. 12 | 1,968.00 | 84,238.16 | 50,381.87} 222 858.15 

















1 The period covered is from Jan. 1, 1922, to June 30, 1923. 


It will be noticed that while expenditures have increased mate- 
rially with each year covered, the difference between receipts and 
expenditures has increased even more rapidly, and the assets of the 
system at the end of 1926 showed a satisfactory condition. The 
relation between pay roll and benefits was as follows: 


TABLE 7.—RELATION BETWEEN BENEFITS AND PAY ROLL OF ACTIVE FORCE 











Percentage 
Year ending June Pay roll of ——- benefits 
30— active force | ;) penefits form of 
P pay roll 
ee Se: $3, 365, 382 $19, 438 0. 58 
EERE Sa 3, 995, 202 24, 082 . 60 
SNE RRR 4, 648, 655 30, 827 . 66 

















New Jersey State Teachers’ Pension and Annuity Fund 


PRIOR to 1919 New Jersey had two separate forms of retirement or 

allowances for teachers. An act of 1903 had established the 
State teachers’ retirement fund, to which every teacher was obliged 
to contribute, and from which allowances were paid to those obliged 
to give up their work on account of disability, provided they had 
taught 20 or more years. In 1914 the State undertook to provide a 
pension for every teacher who had served for 35 years, 25 of which 
had been in New Jersey, the amount of the pension being one-hail 
of the average annual salary for the last five years. This was paid 
from the school funds and the teachers made no contribution toward 
it.. By 1919 the situation was most unsatisfactory. The amounts 
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contributed to the retirement fund were not sufficient to maintain it 
on a sound basis, and the contributions of teachers in service were . 
peing used to pay the allowances of those who had been retired as 
disabled. Moreover, a retired teacher might under certain cir- 
cumstances draw both the disability and the service pension, so 
that it sometimes happened that a pensioner drew a larger annual 
allowance than that earned while teaching. 

In 1919 the present system was created by amending the school 
law, provision being made for merging the other two plans and 
guarding the interests of those who had been pensioned under them. 
(Ch. 80, Acts of New Jersey, 1919.) The new system became 
effective in September, 1919. It is an actuarial reserve system, 
installed on the basis of an actuarial survey and study and provides 
for periodic reviews and valuations of its condition. The board of 
trustees i8 directed to employ an actuary as its technical adviser. 


Scope of the System 


THE system covers the public-school teachers, the janitorial force 
and those actively and wholly engaged in the administration of 
the New Jersey public schools, with the exception of clerks and 
secretaries of school boards. The membership is divided into two 
classes—present entrants, who were in the service at the time the 
system was established, and new entrants, comprising those who 
have sincecome in. For present entrants, membership was optional, 
and they might exercise the option up to December 31, 1923. If 
they had not chosen to become members by that time, they might 
come in later, but only on the same footing as new entrants. For 
those engaged after the adoption of the system, membership is 


compulsory. sitesi 
dministration 


HE system is managed by a board of seven members. The com- 
missioner of education and the State treasurer are members 
ex officio, the governor appoints one member, three are elected by | 
the teachers of the State, and one is elected by the other members 
of the board. 
Contributions 


THE employees contribute a percentage of their salaries, varying 

according to sex and to age at entrance, calculated to purchase 
at age 62 an annuity of one one-hundred-and-fortieth of the final 
average compensation (last 5 years) for each year of service. 

The State makes two contributions toward the retirement allow- 
ances, anormal and a deficiency contribution; in addition, it bears the 
expense of administering the system. The normal contribution is to 
provide for all employees on retirement a pension amounting to 
one One-hundred-and-fortieth of the final compensation for each 
year of service after the adoption of the system. For 1925 and 1926. 
this contribution amounted to 2.73 per cent of the total pay roll of 
the membership of the system. The deficiency contribution is to 
provide for present entrants on retirement a pension of one-seventieth | 

f service tendered before 
the adoption ‘of the system. At present this contribution amounts 
'o 4.29 per cent of the total pay roll. © 0 8 
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Conditions for Retirement 


FOR service retirement, or superannuation, the member must haye 
reached the age of 62, unless he is a present entrant, in which 
case he may retire after 35 years of service, no matter what his gop 
With this exception, no requirement is made as to years of seryico 
From 1926 onward, retirement at 70 is compulsory, though aty 
superintendents are excepted from this rule until 1928. 
Retirement on allowance is permitted for either physica] or mental 
disability after 10 years’ service, and for a new entrant the same 
period of membership in the retirement system. The disability 
must be such as to incapacitate the sufferer for the performance of 
duty, and must be certified by physicians selected by the board 
Periodic examinations are required, to test the continuance of the 
disability. 


COUNTY 


Retirement Allowances 


ERVICE or superannuation retirement.—For new entrants the 
allowance consists of two parts, the annuity bought by the 
retirmg member’s contributions and a pension of equal amount 
provided by the State’s contributions, the two together amounting to 
one-seventieth of the final compensation for each year of service 
rendered. For those in service before the system was adopted, the 
State provides in addition an allowance of one-seventieth of the final 
compensation for each year of such service. ._In other words, the 
allowance for service rendered after September 1, 1919, is provided 
jointly by the State and the teacher, but for service rendered before 
that date the State provides the full retiring allowance. The mini- 
mum retirement allowance for anyone who has taught 20 or more 
years is $400; no maximum is set. 

Any present entrant who was a member of the old teachers’ retire- 
ment fund is entitled to an additional pension, equal to the actuarial 
equivalent of his contributions to that fund, without interest. 

The disability allowance is fixed at one-seventieth of the average 
salary of the last five years of service multiplied by the number of 
years of service, with a minimum of $300 per annum, or 30 per cent 
of such final average salary, and a maximum of nine-tenthis of the 
amount to which the employee would have been entitled if he had 
remained in service until reaching the age of 62. If the disabled 
member belonged to the old teachers’ retirement fund he is entitled 
to an additional allowance equal to the pension which would have 
been purchasable by his contributions to the old fund; this amount1s 
provided by the State. 

Options 


PON retiring, the member has the choice of taking either his regu- 
lar allowance or one of four options, similar to those provided 
in the New Jersey State employees’ retirement plan. (See p. 23.) 


Refunds 


|F A member resigns, is dismissed, or dies before qualifying for 
retirement, his accumulated contributions with compound inter- 
est at 3% per cent are returned to him or to his estate. 
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Provision for Dependents 


THs matter is covered by the options allowed at retirement. Ifa 
member does not take advantage of one of these, his depend- 
ents have no claim upon the system in case of his death. 


Growth of System—Statistics 


THE system is, naturally, almost coextensive with the public- 

school force of New Jersey, so that its membership is not subject 
to sudden changes. It shows, however, a steady growth. For three 
years the membership and the pay roll of the membership were as 
follows: 


Year ending June 30— Total membership Total pay roll 
ott ARI Ta A ee i, 16, 787 $29, 627, 872 
WO ec ha dcdbdtcnvecke des, oa 18, 508 33, 449, 754 
RGR rd shavscvcalsovassn © 19, 830 36, 771, 514 


On June 30, 1926, there were on the pension roll 1,062 retired 
employees, of whom 652 were beneficiaries under the old laws and 
410 came solely under the provisions of the new system. Of these 
latter, 314 were service and 96 were disability retirements. At that 
date those on the pension roll mounted to 5.4 per cent of the 
total force. The retirement allowances paid during the year 
1925-26 amounted to $910,918.17, which was 2.5 per cent of the pay 
roll for that year. As of June 30, 1926, the average allowance was 
$847.76, the average for those retired with the benefits of the earlier 
laws being $881.93 and for those retired under the new system 
$793.42. Among the latter, the average allowance for those retired 
for service is $869.12, and for those retired for disability, $545.83. 


Contributions and Funds 


HE rates of contribution required of the employees are as fol- 
lows: 


TABLE 8.—RATES OF CONTRIBUTION REQUIRED OF EMPLOYEES 




















Percentage of salary Percentage of salary 
required of— required of— 
Age at entrance Age at entrance 
Men Women Men Women 

2D FOS. ... .deccpnmesdone 3. 60 3.91 | 41 years............--.-.- 4. 33 5, 22 
al years... ...s.0.----2-- 3. 60 3.93 || 42 years. .....-..--.--.-.- 4. 40 5. 32 
DIONE 06.05 Gaidoabigcaduai 3. 60 3.95 || 43 years....-....-...-.... 4. 47 5. 42 
BS PGS. .c on chehtidesce 3. 61 PE SI oc, esis aenatewhinpocdie 4. 54 5. 53 
ty Rename nhs © TERMS 3. 62 4.01 || 45 years. .....-........... 4. 61 5.63 
PRR Pie eee 3. 62 4.05 |] 46 years... .....-.......... 4. 68 5. 73 
Rg a ECE SAE ES. 3. 64 4.00 ji 47 years... .........:.... 4. 76 5.83 
of Years... sss enn nne 3. 66 4.13 |) 4B yeane. - 2.4.06--0cs~-20s 4. 84 5. 93 
SAUD. nnwieistidtineeiiamt ad 3. 69 Se II bd un ccaeecancceps 4.92 6. 04 
OOS. ek 3.72 4.25 || 50 years. ................. 5.01 6. 16 
TT RGR Ae eae MENS 3. 76 Pe SS OW “OCR 5, 10 6. 27 
ney EE REG RD 3.78 4.39 || 52 years....__........-... 5.19 6. 38 
BI os 5 uniwitenlindiokente 3. 84 4.46 || 53 years....._............ - 623 6. 49 
WMD. « is: distnenteere 3.89 Ce EE cn a nodaceececedde 5. 37 6. 60 

FONG... Sdiedibde cds. 3. 93 4.60 || 56 years.................. 5. 46 6.71 
FO Rae CORRE 3.97 4.68 || 56 years.................. 5. 56 6. 83 
BPM ., . agaekcb Sone 4.01 4.76 || 57 years. ..............--. 5. 67 6. 94 
SONG owaciinahadliendivie 4.07 46.05 BIB SRORK. . oc scccecnceses 5. 78 7.05 
LR. see 4.13 OO BI og oct auewiahill 5. 89 7.17 
es MRS i 4.19 5. 04 ne Seer ee 6. 00 7.29 
a Mi iM 4. 26 Lg 2a Mal 6. 11 7.42 
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The contributions received from employees and the State sincg 
the system was inaugurated are as follows: 








Year ending June 30— State appropriations Employees’ contributions 
.. oor aay: $500, 851. 27 $365, 831. 80 
BE “adtu thise dowauae 615, 000. 00 708, 380. 77 
Se ae ee 740, 000. 00 934, 713. 02 
as Pre rs 1, 049, 000. 00 1, 170, 371. 74 
I icinis tiaicenel eulcastinds ieee AG 1, 707, 299. 00 1, 384, 000. 43 
Gee 2k . Weebl 1, 200, 000. 00 1, 476, 356. 09 
NOB D ss hc decis dewenah>s 2, 008, 309. 00 1, 572, 759. 27 

p Re aethnedialing as 2 7, 820, 459. 27 7, 612, 413. 12 


The expenses of administration, which are borne by the State, 
have been as follows: 


peaetee.22....... $23, 950. 78 | 1924-25___.-._-__-- $29, 555. 58 
ee. ae 23, 248. 39 | 1925-26_..-_.-...... 37, 521. 89 
=a 26, 133. 31 —$__ 
3929-26... 2. -.2-.- 26, 217. 90 TORS. oS. 198, 273. 64 
3023-36. 225 252 31, 645. 79 


In spite of the sudden increase in the expense account for 1926, 
the cost of administration in that year was only $1.80 per capita of 
the membership of the system, including annuitants as members. 

The amounts paid out in retirement allowances and benefits have 
risen from $293,607 in 1919-20 to $910,918 in 1925-26. During 
the same period the amounts withdrawn by those retiring from mem- 
bership, or paid to the estate of those dying before they reached pen- 
sionable status rose from $1,810 to $309,067. For + ae years the 


ee between the pay roll and the benefits paid out has varied as 
follows: 


TABLE 9.—PER CENT BENEFITS FORM OF TOTAL PAY ROLL 


























Per cent 
Year ending Pay roll of an oy benefits 
June 30— active force ate form of 
F pay roll 
| | 
RP $29, 627, 872 $815,929 | 2.75 | 
ND ie thet bt enin ceceheiiad 33, 449, 754 836, 921 2. 50 
Ss sive cndiill oc easkcailial 36, 771, 514 910, 918 2. 48 
| } 
General 


"THESE three systems were planned along the same lines, but have 

developed rather differently. Each is a contributory system, in 
which at first an actuarial relation was established between the con- 
tributions required and the benefits promised. Each offered options 
through which the retiring member might make some provision for 
his dependents. Each provided for the return of contributions with 
compound interest to a member withdrawing from the system, and in 
each the State undertook to provide the full retirement allowance 
for the years of service rendered before the system was adopted. 
Each permitted retirement on allowance, without any service require- 





1Im the school year 1920-21 the board of trustees received from the trustees of the teachers’ retire ment 
fund cash and securities with a book value of $275,844.44 which were liquidated at a loss of $15,45/ 7T4t0 
meet payments to the annuitants of the teachers’ retirement fund as they fell due. 
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ment, in one case at 62 and in the others at 60, and originally each 
set 70 as the age for compulsory retirement. 

As at first adopted, the most striking difference was in the method 
of administering the systems. The two New Jersey plans provide 
for a board of trustees on which the vig ok figs members of the system 
are represented, while under the New York plan the whole adminis- 
tration is intrusted to a State official, with such advisers as may be 
needed. As the plans have developed, the New York system has 
diverged from the other two by increasing the number and amount 
of the benefits offered. The ordinary death benefit and the dis- 
continued-service benefit of the New York system have no parallels 
in the other plans. 

The average age of the beneficiaries under the three systems 
varies considerably. Taking the New Jersey teachers’ system as of 
June 30, 1925, the average age of those upon the pension roll was 
65.3 years; under the New Jersey State employees’ system, as of 
June 30, 1926, the average age was 66.6 years, and under the New 
York State employees’ system, on June 30, 1926, it was 69 years. 
In general, the average age is brought down by the disability retirants, 
and this is particularly true of systems including groups incurring 
special risks, as in the case of police and firemen, which may lead 
to disablement at an early age. Consequently, the average conceals 
the number of distinctly elderly pensioners. At the date men- 
tioned above, the beneficiaries of the New Jersey teachers’ system 
numbered 689, and of these, 266 or 38.6 per cent were aged 70 or 
over, and 50 were 80 or over. Among the 75 living beneficiaries of 
the New Jersey State system were 22 aged 70 or over and 8 who had 
reached or passed 80, while among the 960 on the pension rolls of 
the New York system, for whom ages were reported, 489 or 50.9 per 
cent were 70 or over, and 61 were 80 or more. 
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The Problem of the Worker Displaced by Machinery ' 


By James J. Davis, Secrerary or LABOR 





VERY day sees the perfection of some new mechanical miracle 
E- that enables one man to do better and more quickly wha; 
many men used to do. In the past six years especially, ou 
progress in the lavish use of power ar in harnessing that power to 
igh-speed productive machinery has been tremendous. Nothing 
like it has ever been seen on earth. But what is all this machinery 
doing for us? What is it doing to us? I think the time is ripe for us 
to pause and inquire. 

Bake for example the revolution that has come in the glass in 
dustry. For a long time it was thought impossible to turn out 
machines capable of replacing human skill in the making of glass, 
Now practically all forms of glassware are being made by machinery, 
some of the machines being extraordinarily efficient. Thus, in the 
case of one type of bottle, automatic machinery produces forty-one 
times as much per worker as the old hand processes, and the machine 
production requires no skilled glass blowers. In other words, one 
man now does what 41 men formerly did. What are we doing with 
the men displaced? 

The glass industry is only one of many industries that have been 
revolutionized in this manner. I began my working life as an iron 
puddler, and sweated and toiled before the furnace. In the iron 
and steel industry, too, it was long thought that no machinery could 
ever take the place of the human touch; yet last week I witnessed the 
inauguration of a new mechanical sheet-rolling process with six times 
the capacity of the former method. . 

Like the bottle machine, this new mechanical wonder in steel will 
abolish jobs. It dispenses with men, many of whom have put in 
a acquiring their skill, and take a natural pride in that skill. 

Je must, I think, soon begin to think a little less of our wonderful 
machines and a little more of our wonderful American workers, the 
alternative being that we may have discontent on our hands. This 
amazing industrial organization that we have built up in our country 
must not be allowed to get in its own way. If we are to go on pros 
pering, we must give some thought to this matter. : 

Understand me, I am not an alarmist. If you take the long view, 
there is nothing in sight to give us grave concern. I am no more 
concerned over the men once needed to blow bottles than I am over 
the seamstresses that we once were afraid would starve when the 
sewing machine came in. We know that thousands more seal 
stresses than before earn a living that would be impossible with- 


ae 





1 From speech delivered at the Cleveland Industrial Exposition, Cleveland, Ohio, Aug. 6, 1927. 
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out the sewing machine. In the end, every device that lightens 
human toil and increases production is a boon to humanity. It is 
only the period of adjustment, when machines turn workers out of 
their old jobs into new ones, that we must learn to handle them so 
as to reduce distress to the minimtim. 

To-day when new machines are coming in more rapidly than ever, 
that period of adjustment becomes a more serious matter. Twenty 
vears ago we thought we had reached the peak in mass production. 
Now we know that we had hardly begun. The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics in the Department of Labor has lately studied 11 typical 
industries and has found that since 1914 their average production has 
been increased 68 per cent.” In the past 7 years American produc- 


tivity as a Whole has increased about 40 percent. If our productivity | 


had remained what it was even in the year 1919, the country would 
need about 140 men to do the work formerly done by a hundred. 
The growth of our population in numbers and consuming power 
would have brought this about. But even with the 10,000,000 more 
consumers we now have, our factories are supplying the Nation’s 
needs with 7 per cent fewer workers. This is something which should 
give us thought. 


In the long run new types of industries have always absorbed the 


workers displaced by machinery, but of late we have been developing 


new machinery at a faster rate than we have been developing new | 


industries. Inventive genius needs to turn itself in this direction. « 


1 tremble to think what a state we might be in as a result of this’ 


development of machinery without the bars we have lately set up 
against wholesale immigration. If we had gone on admitting the 
tide of aliens that formerly poured in here at the rate of a million or 
more a year, and this at a time when new machinery was constantly 
eating into the number of jobs, we might have had on our hands 


something much more serious than the quiet industrial revolution 


now in progress. 

Fortunately we were wise in time, and the industrial situation 
before us is, as I say, a cause only for thought, not alarm. 

Nevertheless I submit that it does call for thought. There seems 
to be no limit to our national efficiency. At the same time we must 
ask ourselves, is automatic machinery, driven by limitless power 
going to leave on our hands a state of chronic and increasing unem- 
ployment? Is the machine that turns out wealth also to create pov- 
erty? Is it giving us a permanent jobless class? Is prosperity going 
to double back on itself and bring us social distress? 

This is not altogether a social problem either. It is also a business 
problem. The jobless and penniless man and his family are not 
proper consumers. They add little or nothing to the sum of national 
demand that makes business and keeps the country at work. The 
jobless add nothing to national wealth. Humanly and industriall 
they give us nothing but the cost of their keep and the sight of their 
distress. We can not afford to sit by and watch the slow growth 
of a class like that. 

It seems to me time for a new type of inventor—the kind of inventor 
every good employer can be, and will want to be if he is wise. With 
all this genius for inventing mechanical devices we need to invent 








* This is an unweighted average of the per cent increases of the 11 industries. 
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new ways of utilizing the man displaced by our new machines. With 
invention of every labor-saving machine should come invention ¢ 
ways of using the man whose laboris saved. There is no other Way: 
otherwise our new machinery does not ‘‘save’’ labor, but wastes ji 

We saved ourselves from the millions of aliens who would have 
poured in here when business was especially slack and unemploy. 
ment high. In the old days we used to admit these aliens by ti 
shipload, regardless of the state of the times. I remember that i 
my own days in the mill when a new machine was put into operation 
or a new Sie was to be opened, aliens were always brought in to 
man it. When we older hands were through there was no place fo; 
us to go. No one had a thought for the man turned out of a job. 
He went his way forgotten. 

With a certain amount of unemployment even now to trouble us. 
think of the nation-wide distress in 1920-21 with the bars down and 
aliens flooding in, and nowhere near enough jobs to go round. Our 
duty, as we saw it, was to care as best we sonkt for the workers already 
here, native or foreign born. Restrictive immigration enabled us to 
do so, and thus work out of a situation bad enough as it was. Nov, 
just as we were wise in season in this matter of immigration, so we 
must be wise in sparing our people to-day as much as possible from 
the curse of unemployment as a result of the ceaseless invention of 
machinery. It is‘a thought to be entertained, whatever the pride 
-we naturally take in our progress in other directions. 

Please understand me, there must be no limits to that progress, 
We must not in any way restrict new means of pouring out wealth. 
Labor must not loaf on the job or cut down output. Capital must 
‘not, after building up its great industrial organization shut down its 
mills. That way lies dry rot. We must ever go on, fearlessly scrap- 
ping old methods and old machines as fast as we find them obsolete. 

ut we can not afford the human and business waste of scrapping 
men. In former times the man suddenly displaced by a machine was 

left to his fate. The new invention we need is a way of caring for this 
fellow made temporarily jobless. In this enlightened day we want 
him to go on earning, buying, consuming, adding his bit to the 
national wealth in the form of product and wages. When a man loses 
a job, we all lose something. Our national efficiency is not what it 
should be unless we stop that loss. 

As I look into the future, far beyond this occasional distress of the 
present, I see a world made better by the very machines invented 
to-day. I see the machine becoming the real slave of man that it 
was meant to be.- I see it lengthening the useful lives of men. 
To-day we are scrapping men at the age of 45 or 50 because we think 
their skill is slipping. A eabiok the machine will supply the skill, 
and a man of 70 may operate it as well as one of 20. 

Machinery has built our enormous cities of to-day. To-morrow 
will see the highways broadened for better traffic, and the air thick- 
ened with new methods of transportation, When that has com 
this intense centralization of industry will be unnecessary. Ti 
worker and the farmer will live side by side, to the advantage and 
better understanding of both. Machinery will do the work, and men 
will have time to live. As they have time to live, they will cultivate 
more and more the things worth living for. We are going to be 
masters of a far different and better life. 
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Productivity of Labor of Locomotive Firemen 


E Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, in an 

| exhibit (No. 6) introduced in the 1927 arbitration proceedings 

as to wages on the southeastern railroads, discusses the pro- 

ductivity of locomotive firemen on the powerful engines in use to-day. 
The following is summarized from that exhibit: 

The development in size and power of locomotive engines during 
the last two decades has brought about an increase in the labor and 
productivity of locomotive firemen. The job of the fireman is to 
shovel enough coal to keep a full head of steam, and the larger the 
locomotive the harder becomes his work, because of the greater 
quantity of coal that must be shoveled. On some of the modern 
powerful engines the work has become so strenuous that mechanical 
stokers have been installed. These mechanical stokers have reduced 
the physical labor of the fireman, but the enormous and complicated 
modern locomotives have necessitated increased mechanical skill on 
his part. 

The use of more powerful engines has resulted in greater produc- 
tivity. As they pull larger trainloads, fewer trains have to be run 
to handle a given traffic. The exhibit quotes figures from the 
Interstate Commerce Commission showing that in the last 20 years, 
with an increase in the number of locomotives of 55 per cent, revenue 
tons per train have increased 113 per cent and ton-miles 141 per cent, 
while in the last 10 years, with only 2% per cent more engines, there 
has been an increase of 38 per cent in revenue tons per train and of 50 
per cent in ton-miles, 

Another striking illustration of the effect of the use of locomotives 

of greater tractive power is the increase of gross ton-miles per train 
hour (and cars per train). With the resulting decrease in the num- 
ber of trains comes of course a reduction in the number of engines 
and a greater productivity per hour of service for each fireman. It 
is estimated that in the last 20 years gross ton-miles per train hour 
have increased 135 per cent, and in the last six years they have in- 
creased 39 percent. This increase taken with the increase in revenue 
tons per train and in ton-miles indicate that each train hour of labor 
of a freight fireman produced in 1926 more than twice the amount 
of transportation service that it did 20 years before. 
_The figures in the table following show how the number of locomo- 
tives, the average tractive power, the revenue tons per train, the 
ton-miles, the gross ton-miles per train hour, and the cars per train 
have increased during the past 20 years. 
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INCREASE IN PRODUCTIVITY ON STEAM RAILWAYS IN’ THE UNITED 


FECTED BY THE INTRODUCTION OF MORE POWERFUL LOCOMOTIVES es 2? 


S, 1903 TO! “> 


















































| ao = 
Steam railways ! Class 1 steam 
railways 3 
Year Num- | Aver- | Reve- Year ‘ | 
ber of | ,38° Bee P Gross ton-| ,, 
locomo- — a Ton-miles Bailes per | ‘ “> per 
ives , rain ho Taln 
tives power | train “4 
Seta Y eit 43, 871 | 21,781 | 310. 54 | 173, 221,279,000 || 1906..........___. & S19 
Bhatt 5 55, 388 | 25,781 | 357.35 | 236, 601,390,000 || 1916_........_____ 12,499 -. 
St... nines annie 60,019 | 27,282 | 380.38 | 255,016, 910,000 || 1920..........___ 14,877 | wt 
MEE BRR et 62, 463 | 28,291 | 383. 10 | 253, 783, 702,000 || 1921_.......... _. 16, 556 ; 
Ee wag 63, 463 | 20,049 | 406. 76 | 264,080, 745,000 || 1922...........__ 16, 188 | — 
aie Bt Sin 65, 597 | 30,258 | 445.43 | 301, 730, 291,000 || 1923__.........__. 16, 764 - 
RST aki & | 66, 502 31, 501 | 476.13 | 277, 134, 816,000 || 1924... 18, 257 ay 
| RE ROR eee | 67,936 | 34,995 | 620.68 | 408, 778,061,000 || 1925..........___ 19. 679 ond 
| ALIA IRE, 68, 977 | 35, 789 | 622.51 | 367, 161,371,000 || 1926..........____ 20, 705 as 
1920... . nibd been’ 68, 942 | 36,365 | 639.03 | 413, 698, 749, 000 See ae ees 
DE teed -akaant 69, 122 | 36,935 | 566.74 | 309, 533, 365,000 || Per cent of in- 7 
$008. iid. Luck | 68,092 | 40, 666 | 662. 53 | 417, 418, 464, 000 crease: 
se 1906 to 1926 135 |. 
Per cent of in- | | 1920 to 1926___  ¢e 
crease: | i 
1903 to 1925__.| 55.0 87 113 141 |! 
1915 to 1926... 2.5 | 29 38 50 || 
ii 





1 Interstate Commerce Commission. Statisfecs of Railways in the United States, 1925, Statement No. 8. 
? Figures for 1906 and 1916 estimated by Samuel O. Dunn, editor of the Railway Age, for 1920 to 19) 
from Fortieth Annual Report of the Interstate Commerce Commission (p. 29). 


In the southern district on Class I roads, with an increase of 1] 
er cent in the number of locomotives from 1915 to 1925 there has 
een an increase of 51 per cent in revenue tons per'train and of 95 

per cent in ton-miles, and from 1921 to 1926 of 27.4 per cent in gross 
ton-miles per train hour. 

The wages of firemen during the last 20 years, the exhibit states, 
have more than doubled, but the increase in their purchasing power 
in 1913 dollars is only 10 per cent. The following table, taken from 
the exhibit, gives the dominant daily wage rate of firemen in specified 
years in this period and the purchasing power thereof in 1913 dollars: 


DAILY WAGE RATES OF FIREMEN AND PURCHASING POWER OF THEIR WAGE IN 
SPECIFIED YEARS, 1903 TO 1926 














Domi- Domi- Y, 
Pur- I ur- 
nant chasing nant chasing 
daily wer daily power 
Year wage pate Year hae of wage 
pate at in 1913 freight in 1913 
firemen 1| dollars ? Snkes coh , | dollars # 
TR. des pverepeasnbbsbirabnared $2. 23 FSR, RRL [sae ae $4. 96 $2. 49 
ARN RIRT ge aS i CR 2. 55 aa SR ARISE ea 6. 00 2.9 
| EEA SNS RI TUT ETE 2. 685 ek inn. cc dekewwcee 5. 36 3.08 
rere 2. 85 ra 5, 72 3. 21 
BOTS... ...n nc ccccnccegcevceccess 3. 10 7) ” ap tes g6d eae eae 5. 72 3. 2 
1913 alee teeta tatiana 3. 10 3. 10 ———— —— ry 
BG1B... 2.2 cenccencceesens> 4. 16 2. 39 || Per cent of increase, 1903 to 1926 157 | 




















1 Refers primarily to southern district, although representative of the entire country beginning with _ 
as previous to 1919 and for 1925 and 1926 the rates are from the Norfolk & Western Railway schedules . 
the specified year and from 1919 to 1921 the rates are from decisions of U. S. Railroad Administravie 
and U. 8. Labor Board. : ble 321) 

2 Based on retail food prices for years prior to 1913 (Statistical Abstract of the United States, Table »- 
and on cost of living for subsequent years (Labor Review, February, 1927, p. 181). 
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Production and Per Capita Output in Japanese Coal Mines, 
1914 to 1925 


1E aone table on coal production in Japan, 1914 to 1925, 
fe is compiled from the Financial and Economic Annual issued by 
the department of finance of that country for 1925 (pp. 63, 64) 

and for 1926 (pp. 71, 72). 

In the year 1925 the production of coal exceeded that of any of the 
12 years listed, while the average production per man per day in 
1925 of 0.57 ton (of 2,000 lbs.) is also the highest record for the period 
covered. 


NUMBER OF WORKERS, NUMBER OF DAYS WORKED, TOTAL PRODUCTION AND 
“~" PRODUCTION PER MAN PER DAY IN JAPANESE COAL MINES, 1914 TO 1925 



































Production (tons of 
Number Average 2000 pagnde) 
Year of em- Number of number 
ployees on} days worked | of days Average 
June 30 per man Total per man 
per day 
ee ee | 182,637 44, 106, 992 242 24, 574, 036 0. 56 
$00 1): \? 3s See oo ed 193, 142 42, 386, 897 219 22, 586, 950 . 53 
006-3. cient GATE ec eset 197, 907 47, 238, 338 239 25, 244, 412 . 53 
9 PRA PEER. ERE ES a 250, 144 57, 679, 769 231 29, 058, 193 . 50 
Se ae Bk LS ee ee 6 ky ERY et 287, 159 69, 193, 103 241 30, 896, 835 45 
Fe Dermat Sky BALL RR: FOE 348, 240 83, 075 241 34, 470, 126 41 
I) Seana ber meesienkeatminwetn 342, 873 81, 129, 349 237 32, 237, 187 .40 
eres ee ee poe SS aS Pe: 267, 614 63, 751, 499 238 28, 902, 986 45 
TE, onoccst ceeded diaeinaemetineainn 1 249, 022 1 60, 111, 505 () 30, 535, 596 (2) 
08... .....- scans been eae see aee 278, 771 60, 063, 425 215 31, 910, 284 . 53 
TOON... «asain <capcett ain sian Manel 251, 069 59, 720, 700 238 33, 191, 163 . 56 
Wen oc Saco cuteeoedioaeb rab tan< aah 252, 898 60, 368, 322 239 34, 677, 713 . 57 
| 








1 Exclusive figures of the prefecture of Kanagawa. 
1 Not computed, as number of employees was not reported for the entire country. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS AND LABOR 
CONDITIONS 





Handbook of Labor Statistics 
a Handbook of Labor Statistics just issued by the United 


States Bureau of Labor Statistics brings together in cop. 

venient form digests of all important material regarding labor 
conditions in the United States published by the bureau during 
recent years. The aim has been to include a maximum number of 
subjects and to give the latest available information for each of them, 
provided the information is of sufficiently late date to be significant. 
Although the volume contains very little material that has not al- 
ready been published by the bureau, most of it has been completely 
rearranged and rewritten in order better to adapt it to the plan of 
making this publication essentially a work of reference. 

As far as possible the subjects are taken up in alphabetical order, 
A section on apprenticeship, which briefly reviews the present status 
of apprenticeship in the United States, is followed by one on arbi- 
tration and conciliation, which gives among other data a detailed 
analysis of the important railroad labor act of 1926 and digests of 
the more important arbitration awards of the past year. 

The subject of child labor is reviewed both from the economic 
and legal aspects, principal dependence being placed on the exten- 
sive studies of children in industry made by the United States Chil- 
dren’s Bureau. Convict labor is given several pages, including a 
summary of the results of the investigation made in 1923 by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. The material in the section on coopera- 
tion is from the recent survey by the bureau of the extent and activ- 
ities of cooperative organization, other than agricultural, in the United 
States. 

The sections on cost of living, employment, and also prices, sum- 
marize the current studies of the bureau over a period of years up 
to the end of 1926. Special emphasis is placed upon industrial acci- 
dents and industrial diseases. The bureau has covered both of these 
subjects in numerous publications, but no attempt has been made 
until now to bring such material into compact form. 

The present status of workmen’s compensation in the United 
States, as well as other forms of social insurance little developed in 
this country, are briefly reviewed. A section on labor organizations 
gives a list, with a short account of the organization and member- 
ship, of every trade-union in the United States; and a section on 
productivity of labor brings together the results of the recent studies 
by the bureau in this very important field. . 

The material presented on wages and hours of labor in American 
industry should be of particular usefulness. The matter of wages |s, 
of course, of primary interest to the workers and ever since Its 0!- 
ganization the Bureau of Labor Statistics has devoted a very large 
part of its time and resources to this subject. Its publications slong 
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yi; line have been very frequent and very comprehensive, but 
mmaries of these studies, now presented in the handbook, repre- 
nt the first effort to bring together this large volume of material 
convenient and uniform shape. ' 

Some of the other general topics included in the handbook are 
ousing, immigration and emigration, legal aid, minimum wage, the 
ero in industry, physical examinations of workers, strikes and 
vkouts, labor turnover, and women in industry. 

Examination of this volume indicates both the strength and weak- 
ess of the labor statistics available for the United States. Certain 
ubjects of primary interest are covered with reasonable adequacy 
ither by the Bureau of Labor Statistics or by other official agencies. 
There remain, however, other subjects of possibly equal interest 
hich either are not covered at all or are covered very inadequately, 
sd upon which the available information is very scanty. The re- 
sources of the Bureau of Labor Statistics do not permit extension 
of its activities into these fields, nor indeed even to make such fre- 
nuent studies as would be desirable of certain subjects which it does 
over from time to time. For instance, wage surveys of the more 
mportant industries of the country should be made annually. The 
best the bureau has been able to do, however, is to make an annual 
survey of union wages, biennial surveys of a few large industries, 
and occasional surveys, at irregular intervals, of other industries. 
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Industrial Relations in the United States ' 


By H. B. Butter, C. B., Deputy Drrector or tHe INTERNATIONAL LABOR 
OFrFicEe 


HE problem of industrial relations does not command any 
universal solution. It presents itself in different forms, which 
vary with economic circumstances, social tradition, and 

national psychology. The conditions under which it has developed 
in America diverge widely from those which obtain in European 
countries. ledeed, a good deal of prejudice has been created in 
European minds against American methods, sometimes owing to 
their misrepresentation, sometimes owing to their being advocated 
as applicable without modification to European conditions. Only 
alter studying them objectively in relation to the peculiar circum- 
stances of American industry, which have fashioned them, does it 
become profitable to consider how far they can be usefully adapted 
to the different environment which exists in older countries. 

_ At the same time the magnitude and prosperity of American 
industry are so great that the elements which have contributed to 
i's Success can not be a matter of indifference to any other industrial 
community. Some of those elements are no doubt derived from 
the special advantages which the United States enjoys in its great 
ome market, its immense natural resources, its abundance of capital 
and in its population, which is still far short of the country’s capacity. 
But there are other elements which are not American peculiarities 


ee 





' Reprint of the concluding chapter of a recent report of:the, same title published, by the International 
Labor Office as No. 27 of its St sand Reports, series A (industrial relations). 
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and which are capable of being reproduced in other surroy 
“ven in the sphere of industrial relations, which, as has bee 
must be largely shaped in a national mold, some general pri 
of more or less universal validity may perhaps be found, pr 
that they are applied with due discrimination. 

In the United States relations between employers and employe 
have passed through a period of conflict which finds its counterpay 
in the history of most mdustrial countries. At the present time , 
transitional stage seems to have been reached, in which the creed 
of combat is being challenged by a new doctrine of cooperatioy 
which has found considerable support both among employers and 
workers. The fact that the American tradition is less disciplined 
and uniform than that of older countries allows of experiments being 
tried with more freedom and more disregard for the past than js 
usually possible elsewhere. But it does not follow that their resylts 
can have no interest for outsiders on that account. In spite of ql] 


dings, 
N said, 
Nciples 
OVided 





differences in national or continental mentality, human nature every. conta 
where has fundamental characteristics in common which generally this is 
outweigh them. The study of industrial relations is nothing but applic 
the study of human nature in the setting of modern industry, and vive 
that setting is largely similar everywhere. It is a subject to which primi 
comparatively little attention has been devoted, despite its great empl 
and growing importance to the general welfare of society in the tens | 
present industrial age. The attempt which is now being made in senta 
America to raise it to the dignity of a science comparable to the of re] 
study of politics or economics is in itself both significant and im- meth 
portant. It may therefore be worth while to draw attention to The 
some of the more salient points which seem to be of general interest. exist 

First among them must certainly be placed the prevalence of dis- stanc 
cussion, the exchange of information, the widespread public concer govel 
with industrial relations. They are felt to be a matter of national the e 
importance upon which the well-being and progress of the whole of we 
community largely depend. The American literature on the subject of co 


during the last 10 years probably exceeds that of the rest of the work 
world put together. This public debate has stimulated and educated leagt 


both employers and trade-unions to reexamine their past policies and the i 

practices, and to justify them not merely to themselves but to the unio 

country at large. There is in most countries a tradition in favor of whie 

reticence, if not of secrecy, about industrial affairs. The American inter 

method seems to show that, in spite of the exaggerations and over- and 

statements which it at times provokes, publicity is on the whole 4 Or 

healthy and quickening influence the | 

Secondly, the voluntary assumption by employers of heavy social hikel 

charges is remarkable, whatever its motive. It suggests that in the the | 

) absence of social insurance provided by the State, the protection of bred 
| the worker against induataied risks is felt to be a necessary prelimi 9 trad 
nary to good industrial relations. In 1925 there were 135 railway @™ ther 

Pall companies giving pensions to their employees on retirement at 4 cost whic 
fH of $18,500,000, more than double the figure of 1920. If the total cost atti 


could be calculated, it would be found to amount to an enormous hav 
sum. On the other hand, the durability and soundness of these nece 
13 schemes are not proved beyond doubt. They do not offer the same larg 


| ) of the charges which are being voluntarily carried by employers Hi unic 
| 
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measure of security to the workers that is afforded by State insur- 
ance, and there can be no certainty that they can, or will be, 
continued in a period of depression. Some companies have already 
abandoned their schemes, while others might easily be forced to do 
so, either because they are not secured on a sound actuarial basis or 
because the burden involved may become too heavy when trade 
slackens. Moreover, the smaller establishments, which after all 
represent a very large proportion of American industry, can not as a 
rule afford to cover their employees. The voluntary insurance sys- 
tem therefore, though valuable and important in its effects upon in- 
dustrial relations, can not be regarded as furnishing a complete or 
certain solution of the problem of giving the worker protection against 
industrial risks. Once established, moreover, it can not be dropped 
or be allowed to fail without seriously prejudicing the good feeling 
between employer and employed which it was designed to promote. 

The third point which may be singled out is the attempt to restore 
contact and cooperation between employers and employees. That 
this is a principle of cardinal value is scarcely open to dispute, but its 
application is exceedingly difficult under modern conditions. To re- 
vive the personal relationship which may have existed in a more 
primitive stage of industrial society is impossible in an era when the 
employees of a single enterprise may be numbered not in tens but in 
tens of thousands. The only method is through some form of repre- 
sentation. ‘The essence of all democratic systems is that the election 
of representatives shall be free and unfettered. Moreover, no new 
method which ignores the past is likely to be permanently acceptable. 
The future government of industry can only be evolved out of its 
existing institutions, just as political democracy was in the first in- 
stance developed by the infusion of a new spirit into old organs of 
government and by their gradual transformation into new uses and 
the exercise of new powers. It is on these grounds that the stability 
of works councils functioning independently of the existing machinery 
of collective bargaining is perhaps open to question in America. If 
workers still feel the need of association, not merely with their col- 
leagues in the factory, but with the whole of their fellow workers in 
the industry; or, in other words, if they still feel the need of trade- 
unionism, it can not be affirmed with any certainty that a system 
which ignores trade-unionism, and in some cases is deliberately 
intended to eradicate it, will ultimately command their confidence 
and assent. 

On the other hand, the incorporation of representative bodies in 
the works within the general system of collective bargaining is not 
likely to encounter any serious opposition from the workers based on 
the sentiment that the traditions in which many of them have been 
bred are being undermined. The experiments in cooperation with 
trade-unions which are now taking place in the United States are 
therefore of peculiar interest, not so much on account of the machinery 
which is being devised in order to effect it, as on account of the new 
attitude which is implied on the part both of employers and trade- 
union leaders. Where such experiments have been initiated, both 
have openly or tacitly renounced the idea that their interests are in 
hecessary and permanent conflict in favor of the notion that they are 
largely identical. The present leaders of the American Federation 
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of Labor have definitely accepted the doctrine that greater Production 
is as much in the interest of the worker as of the employer, pro vided 
that the former has an effective voice in determining its conditions 
and in the allocation of its proceeds. On their side large numbers o 
the employers have accepted the view that it is to their own adyap. 
tage to afford as good wages and conditions as the industry will bea; 
seeing that only on this basis can unstinted collaboration with thei: 
workpeople be founded, without which the maximum of efficiency jx 
unattainable. Moreover, those who practice cooperation with the 
unions have recognized that the latter are capable of playing an im. 
portant and constructive part in the machinery of production. 

Each side is no doubt being considerably impressed by the evidence 
of a modified attitude in the other party. Employers are much more 
inclined than in the past to revise their opinion of trade-unionisin, 
while for their part the unions are disposed to answer an appeal for 
cooperation based on the recognition of their partnership in produc- 
tion. It is significant, for example, that Mr. J. D. Rockefeller, jr. 
whose enterprises have hitherto been conducted on the “open-shop” 
principle and have been the scene of much conflict with unionism in 
the past, recently held out the olive branch. After stating? that 
‘‘both employers and employees are beginning to realize that in the 
application of the principle of representation in industry a way of 
getting together again is offered,” he asked what form of industrial 
representation would ultimately prevail, and continued: ‘‘ More prob- 
ably the instrumentality of that larger good will be a composite of 
many plans now being utilized and developed. If the labor move- 
ment, with its important contribution of collective bargaining, with 
its history of achievement and all of its traditions that are worthiest 
of perpetuation, will do its share in outlawing industrial warfare, 
substituting partnership therefor; if those in its ranks who have long 
recognized the fallacy and harmfulness of the doctrine that the less 
work a man does in a day, the more days’ work he will have, are all 
able to convince their associates that to secure the largest possible 
production is the best way to advance their own interests and to 
maintain their self-respect; if more men of broad vision and high 
pons respond to the opportunity for constructive leadership which 
abor unionism offers, it may be that the trade-union movement will 
enjoy the glory and honor of ushering in industrial peace.’’ 

In reply to this pronouncement the American Federation of Labor 
reaffirmed its cooperative policy in unequivocal terms as follows: 
‘‘Partnership, as Mr. Rockefeller very truly says, must be the basis 
of constructive relations between employers and employed. The 
essence of partnership is mutuality of confidence, responsibilities and 
duties. Either member of the partnership may be handicapped in 
what he may do by the shortcomings of the other. So the trade- 
union movement is prevented from rendering maximum service when 
employers do not enter into agreements with union representatives 
so that there may be clearly defined rights and conditions of employ- 
ment which beget confidence, safeguarded by an agency controlled 
solely by the workers. Upon such a foundation may be developed 
the technique and agencies of cooperation. Employers reserve the 


ee at Cleveland, Ohio, Apr. 7, 1927. (Industrial and Labor Information, Vol, XXJI, No. U, 
p. 433.) 
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" right to decide management policies, and so long as they refuse to 
negotiate With unions, unions are forced to militant tactics. So long 
g 4s management refuses workers a right to a voice in deciding condi- 
f tions of work through their own representatives, workers are forced 
.o protect themselves against unfair impositions as best they can 
and the spirit of retahation is fostered. The ‘worthiest tradi- 


; tions’ of trade-unionism find expression only when employers con- 
tribute to the development of conditions which make them possible. 
The American Federation of Labor has declared that the materials 


of increased productivity are essential to sustained increases in 

standards of living and that the union holds itself ready to do its part 
in working out better methods and plans for production. Where 
employers are ready to make cooperation possible, trade-unicnists 
; are ready to do their part.”’* , 
Even more striking, perhaps, is the hope of the future outlined 
by Mr. Owen D. Young, chairman of the General Electric Co., one 
) of the largest corporations in the United States, in an address given 
) at the opening of the new buildings of the Harvard Business School, 
| from whieh the followmg passages may be quoted: ‘‘Here in America 
: we have raised the standard of political equality. Shall we be able 
| io add to that full equality in economic opportunity? No man is 
wholly free until he is both remgor 4 and economically free. Per- 
haps some day we may be able to organize human beings engaged in 
a particular undertaking so that they will truly be the employer 
buying capital as a commodity in the market at the lowest price. 
| hope the day may come when these great business organizations 
will truly belong to the men who are giving their lives and their 
efforts to them, I care not in what eer. Then they will use 
capital truly as a tool, and they will all be interested in working it 
to the highest economic advantage. Then men will be free in cooper- 
ative undertakings and subject only to the same limitations and 
chances as men in individual business. Then we shall have no hired 
men. That objective may be a long way off, but it is worthy to engage 
the research and efforts of the Harvard School of Business.’’* 

Such utterances must not be taken as representing the general 
opinion of American industrialists, but as indicating the spirit which 
is beng promoted by the experiments in collaboration between 
capital and labor. As has been frequently emphasized throughout 
this study, the enterprises in akiiah such experiments are being 
ined are as yet comparatively small in number. They represent the 
advance guard of American industry, of which the main body still 
proceeds on more familiar lines. But it is to the pioneers that one 
naturally looks to see the line which the army may ultimately follow. 
lf the American pioneers can confirm and extend their success in 
brmgmg about real partnership between employers and workers, 
their example will ultimately spread to the whole mass, with the 
result that the United States will have secured a further guaranty -of 
supreme importance for the maintenance of its material prosperity 
and for the progress of its social welfare. Any such consummation 
is not likely to be achieved in any very near future. Indeed, its 
echievement at all is still entirely uncertain. But when every 





’ American Federationist, May, 1927, pp. 529-530. 
‘ew York Times, June 5, 1927; reprinted in Industrial and Labor Information, Vol. XXII, No, 13, 
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allowance is made for doubts and difficulties, the promise is gym. 
ciently substantial to make it wise to follow its destiny. It may hp 
that the present experiments in the direction of a better industrig| 
order will prove to be barren. If so, they are bound to be succeeded 
by others which will take account of the reasons for their fajlyr 
for the problem which they are seeking to solve is one that can not 
be shelved or shirked if industrial civilization is to be preserved and 
developed. 
——— a 


Regulation of Industrial Home Work in Pennsylvania 


ABOR AND INDUSTRY, the publication of the Pennsylvania 
eB Department of Labor and Industry, contains in its issue for 
March, 1927, an account of the administration of the regula. 

tions concerning industrial work given out to be done at home. 

Home work is a common practice in Pennsylvania, there being 
910 employers holding a permit to give out such work on November 
1, 1926, and the number of workers listed as employed, 11,883. 
The most important single home work industry is the manufacture 
of men’s clothing, in which are found 25 per cent of the licensed 
employers and 20 per cent of all the home workers in the State. 
The needlework trades and work on tobacco are the next in in- 
portance. 

Geographically, the Philadelphia district is the most important in 
regard to home work, 6,514, or 54.8 per cent of the workers, being 
located here. The Lancaster district comes next, with 4,261, and 
1,108 are scattered through other districts.. Sixty employers have 
licenses to send work out of the State, and their employees are not 
included in this list. The number of home workers employed by 
a single manufacturer varies from less than 5 to over 200. 


Methods of Regulation 


"Two methods of regulation have been employed: First, the em- 

ployer is interviewed to assist him. in developing the necessary 
organization to bring his distribution of home work up to legal 
standards; and, second, agents of the Bureau of Women and Chil- 
dren investigate a representative number of homes to see whether 
the work is being carried on under legal conditions. 


Of the 686 employers interviewed 470, or 68.5 per cent, agreed to work out 
plans of supervising their home work. The active cooperation of the employers 
in industries where the work is unskilled and therefore most liable to present 
special dangers in illegal employment of children was most gratifying. very 
employer giving out home work on tags agreed to supervise the work. A large 
proportion of employers giving out kit goods, tobacco, art needlework, and 
miscellaneous clothing, also promised to inaugurate some plan of supervision. 
In men’s, women’s, and children’s clothing industries the establishing of systems 
of supervision was not so general. In many cases the actual owner of material 
distributing his work to a contractor, prefers to shift the responsibility of super- 
vision on to the contractor. Clothing sometimes passes through two or three 
establishments before it finally reaches the home worker. This does not lessen 
the need for supervision of the homes in which the work is done, but it does 
highly complicate the whole problem of developing a plan of supervision. 


Some employers meet the situation by putting on a full-time 
supervisor of home work, others have members of the firm, who 
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have other duties as well, visit the homes and instruct the home 
workers, and still others instruct the workers when they come to 
the factory for the work. Many have printed instructions calling 
attention to the regulations, and in some cases home workers have 
been required to sign a statement that all work would be done in 
accordance with these rules. 

The visits of the agents of the bureau offer opportunity for a careful 
check upon the way in which the rules are observed, and reports are 
made to the employer. If the rules were not being obeyed, the 
employer was given a chance to correct the violations before the 
bureau took action. If a recheck showed that the law was being 
persistently violated, the employer was requested to cease sending 
work to that home. The effect of the supervision thus exercised is 
marked. 

The illegal employment of children has always been the evil inherent in 
industrial home work. In a study made in 1924 before the present regulations 
went into effect, it was found that in 50 per cent of the 1,243 homes investigated 
which had children under 16 years of age, children were working illegally on 
home work. Of the 1,763 homes investigated during this first year of the 
administration of the home work regulations, 1,202 had children under 16 years 
of age. Children were found illegally emploved in 23.5 per cent of these homes. 
Serious as this finding is, it shows a marked decrease since 1924 in the proportion 
of homes having violations of the child labor law. In 1924, in one-half of the 
homes with children, these children were permitted to work illegally; in 1926 
less than one-fourth of the homes with children were permitting them to work 
illegally. 

It is suggested that the reduction in the illegal employment of chil- 
dren may be even greater than is shown, since many of the visits of 
investigation were made at about the time the employer’s plan of 
supervision was being inaugurated. In some cases where a group of 
homes was visited a second or third time, the proportion of violations 
was found to be materially reduced. 

In conclusion, attention is called to the difficulty of enforcing regu- 
lations concerning work not done in the factory proper. Observance 
of the law is largely a matter of education, in which employers, 
workers, and the department all have their part to play. Progress 
is naturally slow. 


One year’s administration of the industrial home work regulations has not 
solved the problem. Many employers giving out work to be done in Pennsyl- 
vania homes unquestionably have not yet been reached and licensed, By the 
same token, many home-working families are yet unknown. The first year of 
regulation has shown an appreciable change for the better in the conditions 
under which home work is done and the Bureau of Women and Children believes 
that with the present regulations and the continued cooperation of the employers 
that future violations of the law can be reduced to a minimum. 





i. _ 
i li a el 


Conference to Promote Industrial Prosperity of New England 


N JULY, 1925, the governors of the six New England States ap- 
pointed a joint committee of 18, three members from each State, 
‘to devise some means whereby comprehensive views of problems 

common to New England States could be developed and maintained,”’ 
and the efforts of existing organizations ‘coordinated for the promo- 
tion of the growth and prosperity of New England.” This com- 
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mittee originated the New England Conference. A description of the 
organization of the conference and its councils, and of the work being 
done by its executive body, the New England Council, is given jp 
the June, 1927, issue of the Providence Magazine, published by 
the Providence Chamber of Commerce. : 

The New England Conference and New England Council are said 
to represent the most interesting and elaborate effort that is nowy 
being made in the United States for purely regional development 
along economic and social lines. Membership in the conference js 
open to all agricultural, commercial, and industrial organizations jp 
New England, each member organization being entitled to three 
delegates. At the annual meeting each State delegation chooses the 
members of a State council consisting of 12 members who serve two 
years, one-half retiring annually. These State council members 
constitute the 72 members of the New England Council. The officers 
of the conference are the president, treasurer, secretary, executive 
vice president, and six vice presidents. The six vice presidents are 
the chairmen of the State councils, each State council having its own 
organization. The other officers,are chosen by the New England 
Council, the president for one year and the remainder for indetermi- 
nate periods. None of the several State governments has any official 
connection with these bodies, but various State officials have cooper- 
ated in the consideration or execution of special problems. Although 
the conference is made up of representatives of business organizations, 
no salaried officer or employee is permitted to be a delegate. 

About 1,200 business men, representing practically every important 
phase of industry, commerce, and agriculture in the New England 
States, were in attendance at the second conference, held at Hartford. 

The New England Council is making a comprehensive study of the 
power situation of New England; it has undertaken to develop the 
region’s recreational resources; and directly or indirectly it has 
endeavored “‘to hold industries that were upon the point of leaving, 
to bring in outside industries and develop new ones, to secure a better 
diversification of industries and full-time operation of factories and 
to pave the way for improved equipment.” | 

he need of improved equipment in the mills was evidenced by an 
examination of the machinery in a mill which is said to be typical 
of several in its community. It was reported “that the average age 
of all machinery in the plant is 234% years. More than 50 per cent of 
the looms are over 25 years old; 75 per cent of the mules are 28 years 
old or more; 50 per cent of the cards were more than 22 years old; 


90 per cent of the spinning frames 25 years old or more, and 100 per 
cent of the warpers more than 35 years old.” 


et oe 


Conditions in Indian Cotton Mills 


N JUNE, 1926, the Indian Government, in response to an appeal for 
higher protective duties made by the Bombay cotton mill owners, 
appointed a special tariff board to investigate and report upon the 

situation. E 
The Bombay Labor Gazette, in its issue for June, 1927 (pp. 959- 
939), summarizes a portion of the board’s report dealing with the 
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Jabor problem and labor conditions in Indian mills. Bombay mill 
owners, it is pointed out, are at a disadvantage as compared with the 
mils in the country, owing to the higher wages they are compelled to 
pay. They attempted to reduce wages in 1925, but were unsuccessful; 
the only practicable course for them under these conditions, the board 
holds, is an increase of efficiency. Unfortunately, the Bombay mills 
seem to be falling behind their competitors in this respect, “ and as 
time goes on, the upcountry labor supply while retaining its relative 
cheapness as compared with that of Bombay will undoubtedly 
closely approach if not equal the latter in efficiency.” The effect 
in the two sections of a reduction in working time is quoted as showing 
how the upcountry mills are gaining on Bombay. 

The figures collected by the board regarding the fall in production owing to 
the reduction of the hours of labor from 12 to 10 show that while the Bombay 
Mill Owners’ Association place this at 16 per cent in the spinning department 
and about 11 to 12 per cent in the weaving department, the experience of some 
of the upcountry mills indicates that owing to increased labor efficiency and 
improved conditions, such as the installation of humidifiers, the drop in the pro- 
duction in the spinning department has been reduced to 10 per cent, while there 
has actually been an increased production in the weaving department. 

The report admits that improving the efficiency of the Indian 
worker is a slow process, but suggests certain reforms which might 
be introduced at once, and which are essential if the industry is to 
hold its own. Rest periods are prominent among these. Hours in 
the Indian mills are in general 60 a week, except in Baroda, where on 
the average they are 11 a day. The board advises a definite rest 
period of half an hour about two hours after commencing work, to 
permit of meals being taken. Recruitment of labor is another 
matter in which improvement is desirable. Employees are usually 
hired by a jobber or the foreman, who engages ‘‘not necessarily the 
most efficient man, but one willing to pay him the largest commis- 
sion or in whom he was otherwise interested.’’ The board recom- 
mends that all labor should be engaged directly by the officer of the 
mill in charge of the department which requires it or by a responsible 
assistant. 

The employees had presented to the board a lengthy list of griev- 
ances, most of which, the board reports, can be remedied by closer 
supervision over the jobbers. One, however, they feel should be 
removed immediately, and that is the manner of punishing defective 
workmanship which results in spoiling cloth. 

It is the practice in many mills to compel the weaver to take over cloth spoiled 
by defeetive workmanship, the full value of such cloth being recovered from him 
and credited to the mill. The weaver has often to dispose of the eloth as best 
he can. The figures obtained from the Mill Owners’ Association on this point 
by the board show that in Sg hp 1925, the total amount collected in this way 


by all mills was Rs. 8,709.1 In one upcountry mill which the board visited it 


Me — that the recoveries for spoiled cloth amounted in one month to over 
8, 4, , 


The mill owners defend the practice as being necessary to maintain 
efficiency and quality, but the board points out that some mills find 
it possible to get along without it, and that the practice causes an 
amount of resentment out of all proportion to any benefit which can 
result to ‘the mill from it. As to the general practice of inflicting 


' Average exchange rate of rupee in 1926=36.3 cents. 
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fines, as the Government is at present considering the matter the 
board expresses no opinion, but contents itself with saying thos 
“any fines levied should not be credited to the mill, but should }, 
used in some way for the benefit of the operatives as a body.”’ 

The variation of wages from mill to mill causes much dissatisfac. 
tion, and it is suggested that a suitable wage scale should be drawn 
up, in consultation with representatives of labor, and that it should 
be adopted bv all the mills. 

Absenteeism is recognized as a serious evil, and the board suce 
that the most effective way of minimizing its effects is the cen 
adoption of a method already in use in a few mills. 


he 


ests 


eral 


Under this system a certain number of spare hands are entertained in each 
department except the weaving department. The spare men are borne on the 
pay roll and receive their wages even if the full complement of workers in 


1 thei 
departments is present. The general adoption of this method is considered wre 
desirable by the board, who think that it would facilitate the grant of leave to 


operatives on a regular system such as the one to be found in force in 


. & mill 
in Madras. 


As one method of increasing output, the board recommends the 
extension of the piecework system to spinners, accompanying it 
with an increase in the number of spindles allotted to each spinner. 
“Tt is pointed out that in Japan the number of spindles looked after 
by each operative is 240, whereas in India it is only 180. In England 
it is 540 to 600, and in the United States it is 1,120. In all these 
countries, with the exception of India, the labor employed in spinning 
is almost exclusively female, whereas in India it is mostly male.” 
The mill owners object that, owing to the inefficiency of the workers, 
no improvement is possible along this line, but the board states: 

All that can be said, in reply to this contention, is that we actually found an 
experiment on the lines we here suggest in progress in a mill in Madras, where 
three operatives, instead of four, are now looking after 720 spindles, that is, 240 
each. Of the wages of the operative who has been dispensed with, four-fifths 
go to the three operatives and one-fifth to the mill and we were informed that 
the operatives were quite satisfied with the arrangement. 


As another improvement, the board suggests increasing the num- 
ber of looms looked after by each weaver. At present it is usually 
two but there are cases of weavers who look after three or four. If 
this larger number were generally assigned it would be an obvious 
economy for the mill and the weaver’s earnings would be larger, even 
though rates should be somewhat reduced. Other economies along 
similar lines are possible in the preparatory departments. However, 


the most important improvement of all would be in the character of 
the supervision. 


The board are of the opinion that efforts to improve the efficiency of the 
operatives will be greatly hampered if there is no corresponding improvement 
in the standard of efficiency of the jobber who supervises their work. The 
wages paid to jobbers are such that a higher level of technical knowledge than 
they possess can reasonably be expected from them, and the remedy, therefore, 
lies in the provision of greater facilities for technical education. 
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VACATIONS WITH PAY 





Vacations with Pay for Industrial Workers 


European countries, published recently,' shows the general 
growth of this movement in recent years both here and abroad. 

In this country the study included a survey of vacation plans 

instituted by company initiative, civil-service regulations granting 
vacations to public employees, and vacation provisions in trade- 
ynion agreements. Information was secured relative to the vaca- 
tion policies of 494 firms. Of this number 199 were found to have 
active vacation plans, while 13 had had such a plan but had dis- 
continued it. No plan adopted since 1920, however, had been 
abandoned and the present tendency is toward liberalizing the ones 
in force. 
Only about half of all the employees in the plants having these 
plans receive vacations owing to the fact that a service period, varying 
in the different establishments, is generally required before a vacation 
is given while nearly all of the 175 trade-union agreements providing 
for vacations known to exist in the United States are local, and each 
affects a relatively small number of persons. On the other hand it 
is estimated that 2,000,000 public employees are receiving vacations 
under civil-service regulations. 

Vacation provisions are included in nearly all collective agreements 
in many of the European countries but are a feature of relatively 
few of the agreements in this country. ‘‘The lack of a national 
policy,” the writer says, ‘‘on the part of the various unions in the 
United States is indicated by the fact that for the most part only a 
few locals in each industry have obtained vacations. The two 
unions of which this is not true are the International Typographical 
Union and the Firefighters. The unions represented by fewer 
locals are the butchers, teamsters, telegraphers, street and railway 
employees, and electrical workers. In contrast with the many im- 
portant European industries which have vacations with pay, through 
collective agreements, it will be noticed that only one of the unions 
listed above represents any large industrial group. Certain of the 
organized groups are employees of municipalities.” 

Approximately two-thirds of the company plans covered in this 
survey had been established since 1918. Seventy per cent were of 
the continuous-operation type, while in the other cases vacations 
were given during factory shutdown or inventory periods. Vacation 
wages were usually paid on the full-rate straight-time basis, exclusive 
of overtime, prior to the vacation period. More than three-fourths 
of the plans make no provision for the payment of wages on legal 
and national holidays. The vacation wages paid as reported es 
one-half of the 178 companies for wel by wr were available were 
less than 1.5 per cent of the total annual pay roll. 


ee 


! Mils 


A SURVEY of the vacation movement in the United States and 





, Charles M.: Vacations for industrial workers. New York, Ronald Press Co., 1927. 328 pp. 
(Research series of Industrial Relations Counselors (Inc. 


Inc.). 
; For other articles on this subject see Labor Rev ew, September, 1925, pp. 206, 207; May, 1926, pp. 1-7; 
Une, 1926, pp. 41-45; July, 1926, pp. 35 36; May, 1937, pp. 35, 36. 
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INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 








Accident and Health Hazards of Locomotive Firemen 


HE occupational hazards of locomotive firemen is the subject of § 

an exhibit (No. 10) introduced by the Brotherhood of Locomo. 

tive Firemen and Enginemen in the 1927 arbitration proceed. 

ings as to wages on the southeastern railroads. The following data 
are there presented: 

Locomotive operation, even under the most favorable conditions 
is admittedly hazardous. Safe operation is made possible only by 
constant vigilance and continual repairing, as defects constantly do. 
velop in the complicated machinery under the extraordinary strajy 
to which it is subjected. 

The occupational hazard of the locomotive fireman is continual, as 
his working days throughout his life are spent in the engine eal), 
Even if promoted to the job of engineer this hazard is not diminished, 
except in so far as the engineer’s work is somewhat less hazardous. 

In the 10 years from 1916 to 1925 a fireman on one or more of the 
70,000 engines in service was subject to the risk of injury from acci- 
dents which in that period killed 1,315 and injured 67,437 firemen, 
besides nontrain accidents with some deaths and severa! hundred 
injuries. The following table from the exhibit, compiled from acci- 
dent data published by the Interstate Commerce Commission, shows 
the number of firemen killed and injured each year of that period: 




































































NUMBER OF LOCOMOTIVE FIREMEN KILLED AND INJURED IN TRAIN AND TRAIN 
SERVICE ACCIDENTS ON CLASS I ROADS, 1916 TO 1925, BY YEAR! 
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1 Interstate Commerce Commission. Accident Bulletin 94, Statement No. 5. 








Grade crossings constitute a distinct accident and health hazard to 
firemen, as accidents at grade crossings of railways with railways may 
wreck the train and seriously injure the enginemen, and accidents at 
grade crossings of railways with highways, while not generally pro- 
ductive of serious injury to the railroad employees, subject both fire- 
men and engineers to serious nervous strain because of their grave 
responsibility. In 1925 in the southern district there were 30! 
persons killed and 1,058 injured at grade crossings. 

Besides the accident hazard incident to his occupation the locomo- 
tive fireman is peculiarly susceptible to certain diseases. Pneumonia 
has headed the list of diseases causing death since 1882, according to 
the 1925 report of the general medical examiner of the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen. The fact that heart disease 
and kidney disease showed the largest. per cent of deaths in the pre- 
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Jing three years; says the report, ‘‘is comcident with the increase 
size of power, tonnage of trains, and hours of service. Unusual 
ental and physical strain too long continued is indicated.” Blind- 
oss is inereasing rapidly, the eyes of firemen being subjected to 
ptense heat and light. ~ 
While the number of deaths from typhoid fever has been materially 
,duced, ‘‘ probably due to the more general acceptance of the inocu- 
tion treatment,” ‘‘ the same dangerous unsanitary conditions still 
xist—* * * contamimation of food and water supply, being com- 
elled to follow the engme too closely during the periods of good 
business on the road,” ete. 

The number of deaths and of cases of disability from specified 
uses among members of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
snd Enginemen in 1917 and 1924, as presented in the 1925 report of 
- Bho ceneral medical examiner of that organization and given in the 
n ollowing table, show the principal causes of death and disability 
yong firemen and enginemen: 
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| BPResults of June No-Accident Campaign By Portland Cement 
3 Association 
} 
URING the month of June, 1927, a no-accident campaign was 
conducted by the Portland Cement Association. Reports 
from the association covering the month show a total of 50 
lost-time accidents—a remarkable record, which is stated to be the 
best achieved, in comparable months, since the association’s accident 
report system was inaugurated nine years ago. 

There were 164 mills enrolled in the no-accident campaign, and 81 
per cent of these, or 133, completed the month without accidents, and 
lot about 50 of these mills this was a new achievement. The total 
of 50 accidents is 26 per cent of the number of accidents recorded for 
June, 1926, at which time there were fewer plants operating and fewer 
employees. The current report does not state how many men were 
involved nor the number of man-hours exposure. 

The total time lost on account of these 50 accidents is not stated, 
but it is indicated that very few of the accidents were severe. 

en, the greatest number of accidents, occurred in the packing 
department, with quarries second, reporting eight accidents. There 
Was One fatal accident reported during the month. 
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Every Foreman a Safety Director 


N A paper entitled “Every foreman a safety director,” ! My. Frank 
J. O'Connor, of the E. 1. du Pont de Nemours Co., outlined th 
change which has recently taken place in American industry 

the importance of the position of the foreman, making him to-day, 
man selected ‘‘for his knowledge of men, for his qualities of leaders}; 

for his executive ability,” who is thoroughly familiar with his tradg 
or job, and who is “a point of direct contact between management anj 
men for transmitting to the employees whatever policies the owner. 
ship desires.’”’ His job is not merely one dealing with production 
and with all the details of shop procedure which go to produce that 
result, but he should be vitally concerned with the health and safety 
of his men and become the directing factor in the safety policy of the 
plant. 

The speaker suggested several ways in which the foreman may help 

to carry on the safety work, and showed how effective they could be 
made because of his personal contact with the men, if he is the right 
type of man for that particular job. 
1 His first effort should be directed toward education, ‘necessarily 
a slow process, for gangs usually have distinctive types—old-timers, 
newcomers, and temporary help.” The first finds it hard to change 
his habits, the second must be taught the work that is expected of 
him as well as fundamental safety principles, and the temporary 
worker is indifferent, having no personal interest in his job. Because 
of this he presents probably the greatest problem and ‘brings out 
the very best tact and judgment that the foreman has.’’ However, 
the safety of this man is just as important as that of the other 
because if he gets hurt it means broken safety records, reduced pro- 
duction, and expensive compensation, and ‘‘some of these gentlemen, 
unfortunately, are not averse to subsisting on compensation pay- 
ments.” 

Next to education, the foreman becomes the directing factor in the 
safety policy of the plant by his example; that is, the little safety 
practices he himself employs are an object lesson to his men, who are 
constantly looking to him as their guide. 

A constant check-up of the men, machinery, and equipment for 
the purpose of eliminating the hazards often referred to as ‘‘risk of 
étaployineixt" “lack of supervision,” ‘‘defective equipment,” etc., 
is another way in which the foreman may promote the safety move- 
ment in his plant. Constantly moving about among his men, 
familiar with the demands of their respective jobs and in close per- 
sonal touch with all parts of his department and possibly of the 
entire plant, he is in a position to detect: unsafe practices and to give 
advice intended to help his men guard against danger which they 
may not foresee but which he with his larger experience may easily 
detect. 

In this connection safety meetings are suggested as being very 
important, wherein the foreman himself or some of his men may 
emphasize safety methods and draw lessons, perhaps, from some 
accident that may have occurred among them. 


an 





1 Read at the Atlantic Coast Safety Conference, held at Philadelphia on June 24, 1927. 
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The foreman should also investigate all accidents, even minor ones, 
that take place in his mgt or department and submit reports to the 
superintendent, stating clearly the cause of the accident and defi- 
nitely and impartially fixing the responsibility, “whether the blame 
s to fall upon the unfortunate victim of the accident, upon the care- 
lessness or negligence of some fellow workman, upon the omissions 
of the foreman himself, or upon the management for tolerating the 
condition which made the accident possible.” ; 
Service on the plant safety committee, where he may come in 
direct contact with the plant executives and learn how they handle 
large problems, is of very great value to the foreman, who may 
“transplant en masse the plant safety committee’s whole theory and 
practice into his own smaller gang meetings.” 

“A good foreman is a good psychologist.’”” He knows how to 
handle his men skillfully. He is interested in their personal and 
family problems. He is helpful in many ways that the men come to 
appreciate. He watches his opportunity to reward evidences of bt 
loyalty, to correct weaknesses, to caution his men against reckless- } 
ness, and to develop them into dependable workmen. 

“Yes, the foreman is the small neck of the bottle through which all 
the policies of the plant managers or of the plant ok committees 
must pass and where their full meaning is carefully studied and then 
























f broadly disseminated through the gang. He is not only a carrier of 
y safety thought, he is the outstanding director of safety in the plant 
; organization.’”’ Cie ee 
' oe 








Accidents in the Laundry Industry in New York State! 






partial disabilities, and the average length of time these dis- 
abilities lasted, were each greater in the laundry industry in New 
York State for the year ending June 30, 1926, than in all industries 
combined, and this statement holds true for the two preceding years 
also, as is shown in the following table: 


1 proportion of compensated. accidents which left permanent 












PROPORTION OF COMPENSATED ACCIDENTS IN THE LAUNDRY INDUSTRY AND 
IN ALL INDUSTRIES, RESULTING IN PERMANENT PARTIAL DISABILITY AND 
AVERAGE DURATION OF COMPENSATION PERIOD, 1924 TO 1926 
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The hazards in the laundry industry fall mainly into three groups— 
laundry machines, falls of persons, and handling objects. During 
the year ending June 30, 1926, there were 729 accident cases which 















‘Data from the Industrial Bulletin issued by the Industrial Commissioner of New York State, Al- 
y, July, 1927, p. 278. 
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were closed by final awards of compensation, this being an ineres. 
of 22.3 per cent over the number closed during the preceding ie 
and of 39.9 per cent over the number closed during the year ending 
June 30, 1924. By way of comparison it may be stated that the 
number for all industries in 1926 showed an increase of 36.6 and 3 g 
respectively, over the two preceding years. be 

Of the 729 accidents in 1926, 220, or 30.2 per cent, were caused by 
laundry machines; 125, or 17.1 per cent, by falls of persons; and 69 
or 22.2 per cent, by handling objects. 7 

One explanation for the increase in the number of cases closed jg 
that during the three-year period covered the statutory waiting 
period was reduced from 14 to 7 days, accounting for about 29 per 
cent of the total number of injuries for which awards were made. 
However, the increase in the number of accidents as indicated by 
the awards occurred, according to the report, during a period ip 
which the total number of employees decreased about 5 per cent, 
suggesting that the cause of the increase must be sought within the 
industry itself, involving the personnel, the processes, and the manner 
of operation. The report gives the distribution of cases by cause, 
showing in nearly every instance an increase in 1926 over 1924 and 
1925. Thus, as compared with 1925, there is an increase of 12.8 per 
cent in the number of compensated injuries caused by laundry ma- 
chines, of 25 per cent in the number caused by falls of persons, and 
an increase of 39.7 per cent in the number caused by handling objects. 
The greatest number of disabilities due to handling objects was 
caused by strains and by pins in clothing, the latter introducing the 
danger of infection. 


Industrial and Mining Accidents in Various States and in 
Ontario 


NDUSTRIAL and mining accidents in certain States and in Ontario, 
covering the years 1924, 1925, and 1926, are summarized briefly 
in the following paragraphs: 


Colorado 


Coal Mines 


IE fourteenth annual report of the Colorado State Inspector of 
Coal Mines, for 1926, shows that there were 48 fatal accidents 
underground and 4 in surface operations, and as usual falls of roof 
was the responsible cause for the greatest number, 17, or 32.7 per 
cent, the next largest number, 10, or 19.2 per cent, being due to mine 
cars and locomotives. The underground and surface fatality rates 
er 1,000 men employed were, respectively, 4.3 and 1.7. The report 
ists 1,863 nonfatal accidents, mine cars and locomotives causing the 
greatest number, 423, or 22.7 per cent, with falls of roof causing 391, 
or 21 per cent. Based on a total of 13,461 employees the nonfatal 
injury rate per 1,000 employed was 138.4, and the total accident 
rate per 1,000 employed was 142.3. There were 18 permanent 
partial disabilities and 1 permanent total disability, with 1,037, ot 
55.7 per cent of the total mjured, in which the time lost was more 
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an 14 days. On the basis of production of coal, the report shows 
‘atality rate of 4.9 and nonfatal accident rate of 175.5 per 1,000,000 


ns mined. 1 
Metal Mines and Quarries 


HE following table, with some modifications, is taken from the 
|! annual report of the Colorado Bureau of Mines for the year 
9%. The original table gives the total number of days of employ- 
vent and these have been converted to man-hours by multiplying 
10. The table in the report also gives accident rates on a_ basis 
10,000 days. This has been changed to show rates per 1,000,000 
man-hours, which is the usual method employed by this bureau in 
presenting statistics of this kind. 


cwMBER OF ACCIDENTS IN COLORADO METAL MINES AND QUARRIES, AND 
“ACCIDENT FREQUENCY RATES, 1925 AND 1926, BY DEGREE OF DISABILITY 


| 
7 3 | Accident frequency rates (per 
Number of accidents 1,000,000 hour’s exposure 



















































































Lane 
Place of work Man- Per-|'Tem-| | | Per-\Tem-| 
ours ma- | po- [Slight ma- | po- | Slight 
Fa- Fa- : Total 
tal. nent | rary | dis- Total | tal- | Rent | rary dis. acci- 
ities | @is- | dis- | abil- | ities | Si8- | dis- | abil- | gents 
abil- | abil- | ities? | abil- | abil- | ities * 
ities | ities! ities | ities! 
| nse — sn 
| | 
1925 
Underground_...........-. 10, 827,890 | 29 9} 345 | 301 | 684 | 2.68 | 0.74 [31.86 | 27.80 | 63.17 
ew RY RE 3, 348, 600 1 2 38 30 61} .30] .60 {11.35 8. 96 | 18.22 
a aes Pa ee 2, 763, 330 1 1 16 21 39} .36}) .36) 5,79 7.60 |} 14.11 
Smelters and auxiliary 
WOM ttl dindusdceddbd bd 4, 668, 700 $ii65 75 | 104] 187 | 171 |... 16.06 | 22.28 | 40. 05 
1 aaa es 2,877,620 1|  3| 73| 123| 200, .35 | 1,04 [95.37 | 42.74 | 69.50 
Placer mines. ........-..-- 99, 480 |_____- jes ms 2 10 OW fans ktesk oe 20.10 | 100. 52 120. 63 
TE Se 124, 585,620 | 40 15 | 549] 589 /|1,183 1.63 | .61 122.33 | 23.96 | 48.12 
1926 | | 
Underground_............- \12, 866,840 | 26 10 | 307 409 752 | 2.02 . 78 |23. 86 31.79 | 58.44 
eee ee eae mae | 3, 568, 730 3 1 70 | 112] 186] .84) .28 |19.61 | 31.38 | 52.12 
“| CRRRANETED Mote 6 = ade ‘we a 31 i... .71 | 8.17 | 11.02 | 19.90 
Smelters and auxiliary 
Gass fasbiue eds 4, 471, 140 2 1 45 93 141 . 45 . 22 |10. 06 20. 80 | 31. 54 
Ae ES PAR RE SS i 2, 551, 430 3 2 86 | 202] 293 1.18} .78 133.71 | 79.17 |114.84 
Placer mines......-...-... | 36,890 |... — 1 12 Ty ae See (27.11 | 32. 58 (352. 40 
DebOsiscpti cli. ‘26, 309, 080 | 34| 16 | 532} 859 [1,441 | 1.29} .61 jon22| 32.65 | 54. 7 
—— : i i | 
1 Time lost over 14 days. 1 Time lost under 14 days. 
Idaho 


VERY brief report on mining accidents in Idaho is contained 
_ Jn the, twenty-eighth annual report of the inspector of mines 
lor the year 1926. . Fifteen fatal and 1,238 nonfatal accidents are 
noted, 25 of the latter resulting in permanent injuries and 508 (41 
per cent) in a time loss of over 14 days, although the report states 
‘hat a very large proportion of these ‘‘did not greatly exceed 14 
days.” All but two of the fatal and 68 of the nonfatal accidents 
occurred in connection with mining operations directly, the remainder 
being in mills, smelters, and auxiliary plants. In mining, 214, or 
17.3 per cent, of the nonfatal injuries were due to falls of roof or 
walls; 8 were killed in this manner. Surface accidents numbered 115 
or9.3 percent. At plants other than at mines the largest proportion 
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of the 68 nonfatal accidents (17, or 25 per cent) was due 
flying objects. 

While not giving the number of employees, the report suggests « 
very low accident rate” in 1926, which is “attributed to » onal 
extent to the safety organizations, to the first-aid training given jj, 
men by all the larger mining companies, and to the sustained effort 
and interest maintained in safety work by those in charge, which ‘ 
further augmented by close supervision.”’ 


to falling OF 


Indiana 


HE annual report of the Industrial Board of Indiana, covering the 
fiscal year ending September 30, 1926, includes general state. 
ments of the number of accidents, fatalities, compensation adjust. 
ments by agreement, and the total amount of compensation benefits 
paid for the period from September 1, 1915, to September 30, 199¢ 
but detailed tables of accidents by industries, cause, nature, duration 
of disability, etc., are given only for the latter year. 

For the entire period, 133 months, or 3,325 working days, there was 
a total of 466,509 injuries, or an average of 42,091 per year, and of the 
total number 3,080 resulted fatally, an average of 278 per year, 
During the same period, compensation adjustments by agreement 
numbered 193,067, and compensation payments (including burial 
benefits of $100 each in 3,080 cases, but not including medical bene- 
fits) amounted to $18,795,196.20, or an average of $1,695,812.27 
annually. 

For the year primarily covered by the report a total of 43,138 
injuries, including 265 fatal accidents, were reported. This is a 
decrease of 12.3 per cent in the total number and of 13.7 per cent in 
the number of fatalities as compared with the preceding year. Of 
the total number of accidents reported, 4,494 (10.4 per cent) workmen 
were injured in mining coal, 43 of whom died, 2,973 (6.9 per cent) 
were injured (7 being fatal) in the automobile industry, and 1,808 
(4.2 per 7 were injured (48 being fatal) in the manufacture of 
iron and steel. Seven hundred and thirty-one (1.7 per cent) work- 
men suffered the loss of some member of the body, and of this number 
114 (15.6 per cent) such losses were chargeable to the operation of 
presses. The two major causes of accidents were dropping and han- 
dling objects (6,041, or 14 per cent) and being hit by falling objects 
(5,648, or 13.1 percent). There were 3,062 (7.1 per cent) eye injures. 

Considering the duration of disability, the report shows 11,728 
cases resulting in no disability or not reporting disability. These 
represent about 27 per cent of the total accidents reported. (Of the 
31,410 cases remaining 12,801, or 40.8 per cent, reported disabilities 
of 7 days or less. Of 714 cases reporting specific number of weeks 
of disability, 263, or 36.8 per cent, were disabled for 300 weeks. 
Injuries to minors numbered 322, the largest single number (20, 
or 6.2 per cent) being in telephone and telegraph work. 


lowa 


"THE report of the Iowa coal-mine inspectors for the biennial pies 
ending December 31, 1925, shows an average employment - 
12,553 in 1924 and of 11,241 in 1925, of whom in each year approximate!) 
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70 per cent were miners and loaders. The total production of coal 
was 5,544,950 tons in 1924 and 4,833,631 tons in 1925, or a decrease 
of 13.1 percent. The average production per employee was approxi- 
mately 442 tons, or 486 tons per underground worker in 1924 and of 
430 tons per employee, or 472 tons per underground worker in 1925. 
in 1924 there were 18 fatal and 607 nonfatal (classified as ‘‘serious”’) 
accidents, and in 1925 there were 19 fatal and 447 nonfatal accidents. 
The following table, which gives the classification according to cause, 
also shows a decrease in the accident rates per 1,000 workers, both 
fatal and nonfatal, in 1925 as compared with 1924. 


FATAL AND NONFATAL ACCIDENTS AND ACCIDENT RATES IN IOWA COAL MINES, 
. 1924 AND 1925 















































Fatal Nonfatal 
1924 1925 1924 1925 
Rate Rate Rate Rats 
per per per per 
N um-| 1,000 |Num-| 1,000 |Num-| 1,000 |Num-| 1,000 
ber em- ber em- ber em- ber em- 
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ees ees ees ees 
pO STERN E. ERE OARS REPET RE Mites | REELS 153 Were A EN Pe 24) 191| 4 1. 25 
Blectrietty 6c ists Hao Sepp - hosp os pet bebe syd - > 1 0. 09 1 . 08 1 . 09 
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Pele otroetor Macs. 2. i ti. acne dd 13 1, 04 14 1.25 | 242] 19.28) 195 17. 35 
Falls GU CrOOte Or Si os ob 5 5 ni chi cident nde > enale de seplenes dhe 4 1,12 28 2. 49 
| RR ea 2 A EMS ECE STS RBS Se 4 SS OR AP 37 2.95 22 1.96 
Repent GOERS 45-2 e — gset - EH 0 4a hn oe op ee onl don ie 77 6. 13 69 6.14 
Lp BRR Reet | 5 OE REIS ey TONE Bs Teriat ee eee TS 28 2. 23 10 . 89 
Mine cars and locomotives -_.................. 4 .32 2 -18 | 167} 13.30 99 8. $1 
6; 5.15 jeetnetnns glteniiiet da Gan dun betas 1 . 08 2 i RRR Fe ee 1 .09 
A IS ee a REBELS OSA: ch SZR SET: SRE Ete we aT Ae 13 0.06 bee iste 
| Sy a Ee Oe epee oe 18 1.45 19 1.69 | 607 | 48.35] 447 39. 77 
Massachusetts 


HE following statement of reductions in the number of accidents 
in 1925 as compared with 1919 (both years ending June 30) is 
taken from the report of the division of industrial safety of the 
Massachusetts Department of Labor and Industries for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1926. It indicates the value of close attention 
to the guarding of machinery so as to protect workers. 


REDUCTION IN ACCIDENTS IN MASSACHUSETTS IN 1925 AS COMPARED WITH 1919 























Per cent 
Item 1919 1925 of de- 
crease 
Total number of machinery accidents_......................--...--------- 18, 490 7, 961 56.9 
Ne Nn nu eeontecenccuheoammecce 14, 764 5, 333 63.9 
RR A 2 ae oan oe 711 320 55.0 
Sewn... =i? RcRhtr peel w wee ee alc 702 246 65.0 





Infections caused a greater number of deaths (31) and of permanent 
partial disabilities (81) during 1925 than in previous years, although 
the ratio was 1 infection case to each 11 injuries as compared with 
| to 10 in 1924 and 1 to 9 in 1923. The report notes 254 cases of 
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occupational diseases, 5 of which resulted fatally—1 from carbon 
monoxide poisoning, 1 from nitrous gas poisoning, 2 from hydrogen 
sulphide poisoning, and 1 from anthrax. : 
njuries to employed children between the ages of 14 and j, 
numbered 2,497, of which 62 were permanent partial disabilitic 
most of which occurred at the point of operation. Accident cass. 
investigated numbered 1,131 in manufacturing, mechanical, gn¢ 
mercantile establishments, and of this total 54 resulted fatally ang 
397 involved amputations or the loss of use of a member, including 
loss of sight. ’ 


Ontario 


"THE accident statistics noted in the thirty-fifth annual report of the 
Ontario Department of Mines cover the year 1925, during which 
time the report states that “‘there were 2,263 accidents reported,” 
37 of them involving fatalities and ‘‘resulting in the death of 49 
men.’ No statement is made as to how many men were injured in 
the 2,226 nonfatal accidents, nor is there any information indicating 
their severity, cause, or nature, or other facts usually given jp 
statistical data of this kind. The fatalities numbered 2 more than in 
1924 and 18 more thanin 1921. Many of them occurred in gold mines 
and mills, the number being 18, or 42.9 per cent. Explosions were the 
cause of 25.8 per cent of the fatalities, and miscellaneous under- 
ground causes were responsible for 29 per cent, as compared with 16.7 
per cent and 25 per cent, respectively, m 1924. Of the 2,226 nonfatal 
accidents, 193, or 8.7 per cent, were followed by infection. Based 
on an employment of 15,575, a fatality frequency rate of 0.9 per 
million man-hours and a rate of 2.69 per 1,000 men employed are 
indicated. These rates are almost exactly the same as in 1924. 
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INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE 





Hazards of Spray Painting 


large and small articles and to the interior and exterior of 

buildings has increased with great rapidity in the last few 
years and much apprehension has been created in the minds of workers 
and employers alike as to the hazards connected with the process. 
In spite of the interest in the subject, but two investigations of the 
dangers connected with this method of painting have been made, 
one! by N. ©. Sharpe, of Toronto University, in 1921, and the other 
a recent study by the Pennsylvania Department of Labor and In- 
dustry, the complete report of which has not yet been published. 

In the earlier study tests were made of the amount of lead in the 
air when the paint was applied to the surface of the wall without 
special ventilation and also when articles were painted in a cabinet 
with special exhaust ventilation. It was found that without ven- 
tilation there was a very decided lead hazard and also an increased 
hazard from the solvents and driers used in the paint, but, that in 
spray painting in cabinets, if they were properly constructed and the 
ventilating equipment placed so that the spray was not drawn past 
the operator’s face, the process is safe provided all the precautions 
used in Other kinds of painting, such as strict personal cleanliness, 
protecting food and street clothing from dust and spray, etc., are 
followed. From tests with different types of masks it was con- 
cluded that it is impossible for workmen to get enough air through 
amask which is effective in protecting the wearer from the lead-laden 
spray. 

Quick-drying leadless paints, such as lithopone paints and those 
with a pyroxylin base are taking the place, however, of the lead 
paints. In a summary ” of the results of the Pennsylvania study by 
Dr. Henry F. Smyth it is stated that “in many quick-drying and 
lat-finish paints we often have a lead hazard, especially in enamel 
paints, though in spray painting we find the lead hazard is diminish- 
ing as lithopone paints are coming more and more into use.’’ This 
report deals largely, therefore, with the hazard from benzol, and the 
blood of 257 workers using lacquer, stain, or substitute shellac, paint 
or enamel, or varnish, was examined for evidence of benzol absorp- 
tion. No sprayers were found to be seriously ill as the result of 
their work, but 84 of the 257 examined were found to have a more or 
less disturbed blood picture indicative of benzol absorption or 
poisoning, 

The Journal of the American Medical Association, July 16, 1927, 
contains a reply (pp. 227, 228) to an inquiry received in regard to 
the industeial hazard in painting by the spray method, in which it 


Wb use of mechanical sprayers in the application of paint to 





‘See Labor Review, June, 1922, pp. 151, 152. 


ae Nation’s Health, May, 1925: Hazards of spray coating processes investigated, by Henry Field 
yth, M. D., pp. 24-26, 76, 
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is stated that lead paint is being used less and less in spraying - 
the quick-drying paints are taking their place and that in these 
paints the chief danger is in the solvents. ) 

The Du Pont Co., Wilmington, Del., has done a considerahj, 
amount of research on the safe use of Duco as regards both fire anq 
health hazards. The composition of Duco ° is said to be “somewhai 
less than 50 per cent solids, consisting of resins, pigments, flexib|. 
oils, and a relatively small amount of nitrocellulose. The fluid ep. 
stituents consist of volatile solvents of the alcohol and aromatic 
hydrocarbon series and esters. The thinner furnished for use wit) 
Duco and with which it is usually mixed in about equal proportions 
contains no solids but is composed solely of solvents generally similar 
to those used in Duco.” This paint is said to be free from benzo| 
except just a trace (about 0.05 per cent), occurring as a denaturant 
of the ethyl alcohol content. The pigment content is less than 15 | 
per cent and no lead pigments are used except in a few shades— 
yellows and greens. While the lead hazard is said to be relatively 
small, the usual precautions as to cleanliness, etc., should be observed. 

The solvents in Duco mixed and ready to use give off inflam- 
mable vapors on exposure to the air, but the ignition temperature is 
higher than that of gasoline, kerosene, or turpentine. When mixed 
with air in proportions ranging between 2.34 and 13.9 per cent (by 
volume) these vapors are explosive. They are about three times as 
heavy as air at the same temperature and therefore tend to settle to 
the floor, but these effects may be nullified by relative temperature 
differences or draughts. The paint can not be ignited, however, 
while being sprayed from spray guns operating under normal pressure. 

There is a distinct hazard in the dust of the pyroxylin finishes 
if the residue is allowed to collect in the ducts, or the spray booth 
or room, and if suspended in the air as a dust cloud in proper pro- 
borg it presents the same explosion hazard as other inflammable 

usts. 

As a safeguard against the inhalation of the vapors given off by 
the solvents in the quick-drying finishes forcible removal of these 
vapors by means of adequate exhaust systems is advised, and warn- 
ing is given that open windows or skylights will not give sufficient 
ventilation in spray rooms. Such paints, it is said, should never 
be applied with spray guns in the open in a general workroom where 
other employees or other workers are exposed as there is liable to 
be a serious fire hazard as well as a health hazard created. Scrupu- 
lous cleanliness of workrooms and booths at all times is considered 
essential, and in order to prevent unnecessary liberation of solvent 
vapors as well as to decrease the fire risk, containers and receptacles 
containing Duco, thinners, primers, and other materials containing 
volatile solvents should be kept covered or closed. 

While attention has been directed chiefly to the hazards from the 
constituents of the paints used in the spray machines and to the 
danger of fire it appears that there is another hazard which it 's 
Ring to guard against. An account is given in the California 
Safety News, March—June, 1927, of two paint spray pot explosions, 
both of which resulted in the death of the operator. In one case 
heavy paint was being used on the outside of a building and the 





+E. I. du Pont de Nemours Co. (Inc.). Precautions in the use of Duco, Wilmington, Del., 1925, 15 PP- 
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operator was warned if the air brush would not work to use 
hand brushes, as the paint pot, which was of cast aluminum, was 
designed to operate at a pressure not to exceed 50 pounds. The 
operator, however, wishing to fet more pressure, replaced the safety 
valve with a plug, tightened the bolts on the lid or top, and 
‘urned on the pressure from a tank with 100 pounds pressure. The 
bottom was blown out and the pot struck the man, injuring him 
«9 that he died on the way to the hospital. In the other accident 
‘he container was being used with a pressure of approximately 90 


pounds per square inch, and the container itself was so constructed: 


thatif it had been properly inspected it would have been condemned. 
In this accident, too, the bottom of the tank blew out, forcing the 
container upward and inflicting injuries on the operator from which 


he died. 





National Labor Health Conference! 


HE first national labor health conference to be held in this 
7 country met in Cleveland, Ohio, June 18 and 19. The con- 
ference, which was held under the auspices of the Workers’ 


f Health Bureau, was attended by 92 delegates representing 25 dif- 


ferent international unions and 11 State federations of labor. In the 
opening address of the conference, James H. Maurer, president of 
the Pennsylvania Federation of Labor, declared that the workers 
must take steps to bring to an end the present enormous toll of life 
and health exacted by industry. Industrial accidents and sickness 
in America, he said, seem to be on the increase and at the present 
time one worker is killed on the job every 25 minutes and one worker 
is injured every 15 seconds throughout the year. The remedy, he 
believes, can not be left to the employers or the Government but 
must be applied by the workers themselves through systematic 
collective action. 

A safety program for the mines of the country was approved by 
the conference. Delegates from various miners’ local unions in both 
the hard and soft coal fields united in asserting that the measures 
urged by the Workers’ Health Bureau would save most of the 2,500 
miners killed and the 130,000 injured each year in the United States. 

Safety measures for the protection of the members of the railroad 
labor organizations were formulated ata special meeting of the dele- 
pine representing these organizations and plans made for a care- 
ul study by the Workers’ Health Bureau of the causes of sickness 
and death and of the benefits paid for these causes by the railroad 
companies. 

A program for the protection of the 56 shop trades in the American 
Federation of Labor against industrial poisons and plans for pro- 
tecting the lives of the building trades workers, 2,000 of whom are 
killed annually, was adopted by the conference. 

In addition to the preparation of national health and safety stand- 
ards in the various trades, the program adopted by the conference 
called for the inclusion of health and safety clauses based on national 
standards in trade-union agreements; the 40-hour week, with further 





‘Labor (organ of the railroad brotherhoods), Washington, June 25, 1927, p. 3; Free Voice of the Amal- 
tamated Food Workers, New York, August 1, 1927, pp. 1, 3; The Railway Olerk, July, 1927, p. 283. 
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reduction of hours in extrahazardous trades and compensation 
insurance for accidents and occupational diseases in trade-unioy 
agreements to supplement existing State laws; and equal represents. 
tion for rial habe in all labor departments and on all Gover. 
ment committees relating to safety, health, and welfare of workers 

It was decided by unanimous vote of the delegates to hold a secon, 
conference in 1928, at which all committees appointed should reno, 
on the work accomplished. . 





es 


Economic Losses Due to Physical and Mental Impairments 


OCIETY accepts without much question, apparently, the eco. 
S nomic burden entailed in caring for the great number of handi- 
capped or wholly incapacitated wage earners, as well as the 
loss resulting from the reduction or the complete destruction of their 
earning power. Something of the extent of this loss is shown in an 
article on ‘‘The burden of the handicapped” in the May, 1927, issue 
of the Statistical Bulletin published by the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Co., in which it is stated that at a conservative estimate there 
are considerably more than a million persons in the United States 
who by reason of their physical or mental impairments represent a 
social burden. Exclusive of cases of ordinary sickness there are, 
according to recent statistics, about 75,000 blind, 45,000 deaf and 
dumb, and, counting only those confined in institutions, about 320,000 
who are feebleminded, epileptics, or mentally diseased, as well as 
78,000 paupers, the majority of whom, however, are old people. 
In addition, it has been estimated, there are about 700,000 persons 
who are crippled to an extent interfering more or less seriously with 
their earning capacity. 

It would not be possible to estimate the cost to the community of 
all these impairments, as there is no way to arrive at the losses in- 
volved in the case of cripples since the extent and character of their 
disabilities vary so greatly. In the case of theblind and of the deaf- 
mutes, however, some data are available. The average annual 
earnings of blind persons answering a questionnaire on this point were 
found to be $560 for males above 10 years of age and $300 for females, 
which would indicate that blindness reduces & man’s earning capacity 
at least two-thirds, if, indeed,-he is able to find employment at all. 

On the basis of a cost of $500 a year per person for the maintenance 
of the blind, the total annual cost of.maintaining them must be over 
$37,000,000, of which probably not more than one-fifth is earned by 
the blind themselves. Deaf mutes as a class do not represent so great 
an economic loss, as about 60 per cent of the men ina 18 per cent of 
the women are employed. average annual earnings of those 
employed are about $1,000 for males and $500 for females, so that 
the deaf mutes as a class come nearer to supporting themselves than 
do the blind. The maintenance of the blind and deaf and dumb, 
however, must cost over $30,000,000 a year more than their earnings, 
which represents only part of the economic loss, as the same persons, 
if normal, would have a much greater earning capacity. 

It is possible to form a somewhat better idea of the burden placed 
on the general population through the care of the mental defectives 
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and the insane. In 1923, 50 State institutions, out of a total of 54, 
reported 36,713 feeble-minded persons under their immediate care. 
\ staff of over 5,500 physicians, nurses, and attendants, or an average 
of 1 employee per 6.6 of these patients, was required for their care. 
The property tied up in these institutions represented a capital of 
more than $41,000,000, and the cost of maintenance was over $10,000,- 
00, or about $310 per patient. Care of 7,755 epileptics at 9 of the 10 
State institutions represented about the same rate of expenditure as 
for the feeble-minded, and the value of the capital tied up in these 
institutions was approximately $10,500,000. Added to these, the 
care of the more than 267,000 insane, it is estimated, brings the 
economic loss resulting from mental diseases to at least $300,000,000 
a year. Counting only the mentally incompetent who are in insti- 
tutions there is about 1 person out of every 300 of the total popula- 
tion who is dependent upon those having a normal wage-earning 
ca yacit ° 

inoilet set of substandard persons from the standpoint of eco- 
nomics are the delinquents and criminals who cost the taxpayers of 
the country large sums annually. 

Only an approximation of the total loss to the country through 
these various classes. of defectives can be made, as much additional 
information is necessary to give definite form to the total figures, but 
there can be no doubt, the report states, that the totals run into the 
billions annually even if the loss of more than two billion dollars a 
year from ordinary cases of sickness is not included. It is probable 
that a certam amount of handicapping is inevitable in a highly 
organized State, but the burden upon the productive members of 
society from this source should be recognized with a view to greater 
efforts for its prevention and control. . 
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Working Conditions and Hazards in the Storage Battery 
Industry 


N ACCOUNT of present working conditions and hazards in 
A the storage battery industry is given by Dr. Alice Hamilton 
in The Journal of Industrial Hygiene, August, 1927 (pp. 
846-369). Conditions in this industry are contrasted with those pre- 
vailing in 1914 when a general survey ' of the industry was made by 
the writer. At that time the five largest factories in the country 
employed approximately 900 men in lead work, while in 1926 the 
nine largest factories were employing about 7,500 in such work, this 
increase in manufacture being due to the enormous increase in auto- 
mobiles and to the introduction of the radio. 

There are two types of batteries manufactured, those made with 
Planté positive plates and pasted negative plates (used for stationary 
engines) and those (used for vehicles and radios) which are made with 
pasted plates for both positive and negative. The pasted plate is a 
molded leaden grid in which the interstices are filled with a paste of 
lead oxides. Both types of plates are charged with electric current 
which changes the metallic lead and the litharge red lead of the 


'U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics Bul. No. 165: Lead poisoning in the manufacture of storage batteries, 
by Dr. Alice Hamilton. 
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positive plates to a higher oxide, while the litharge of the negatiy, 
plate is changed to spongy metallic lead. 

Litharge paste usually with a little red lead is used for the negative 
plates, and for the positive plates a larger proportion of red lead js 
used, but owing to the fact that litharge is cheaper the proportion of 
litharge is continually increasing. 

The materials and processes which present the greatest hazard are 
the dry lead oxides, the oxide paste, the dry pasted plates which myst 
be handled, the lead burning of pasted plates, and the molding o; 
casting of the grids. In processes im which metallic lead is used 
there is relatively little danger but handling of the oxides in the mix. 
ing, pasting, and finishing departments is extremely hazardous unless 
the strictest cleanliness and care are exercised. 

In the earlier study it was shown that the work with the oxides was 
much more dangerous than the work with metallic lead, the rate of 
lead poisoning in two plants employing 619 men being 1.7 per hundred 
employees for molding and 59.4 for mixing and pasting. At that time 
the working conditions were never more than fair and in some cases 
were very bad. In the present survey very great improvement was 
found to have taken place. Of the nine plants visited four it was 
considered would come in Class A and two in Class B, although one 
of these plants had plans for improvements which would bring it 
into the first class. The other three garg still had certain depart- 


ments which were below the standar 

In the molding rooms it is essential to prevent lead fumes, lead 
dust, escape of gas, and excessive soapstone dust. Only one of the 
plants was found to use gas for heating the kettles, the others using 


either oil or electricity. In some cases the dross was not always 
carefully handled and the hoods over the kettles were sometimes too 
narrow to catch the fumes. The soapstone dust used for greasing 
the molds was excessive in some molding rooms and although this is 
a comparatively inert dust and there is a question as to how serious 
a menace it is, still it is regarded as desirable to do away with large 
quantities of this dust. One company did not use any soapstone 
but used acetylene smoke instead for greasing the molds. 

There is considerable danger from dust in removing red lead or 
litharge from wooden barrels or steel containers and in most plants 
there is an impression that only very expensive and complicated 
ten teh can be depended upon to prevent dust in dumping and 
blending. However, some plants were found to have solved the 
problem with comparatively simple apparatus. There is less danger 
of dust in those plants which buy their oxides in steel containers, as 
wooden barrels are never dust proof and the powder leaks out and is 
scattered wherever the barrels are handled. 

Paste is no longer mixed by hand on a large scale and is never done 
by the individual paster. It is possible to mix the paste in closed 
mixers with no escape of dust, but this is not always done, and if the 
mixing and dumping and blending departments are not separate 
there is usually a dangerous amount of dust present. 

The pasting of plates may be highly dangerous if not done under 
proper conditions. It is desirable to keep everything as wet 4s 
possible and frequent washing of floors, pasting benches, and all 
surfaces in the pasting room is essential. Several companies, 12 
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,ddition to these precautions, have devices which prevent paste falling 
» floor. 

a pceeatii of the pasted plates to the drying room, to the 
vickling or forming room, or to the storage departments may be pro- 
jyctive of much dust, but it is possible to avoid this by carrying the 
nasted plates while still wet on traveling belts instead of on trucks 
yhich require unnecessary handling of the plates. In every process 
t is necessary to prevent the production of dust, as this is a far 
oreater hazard than the fumes. 

~The physical care of the workers in these plants should include 







proper washing facilities and enforcement of their use, clean lunch 


‘ooms with wholesome hot food, and a well-equipped medical depart- 
ment with careful medical supervision, including periodic examina- 
tions. Most of these requirements were met in eight of the nine 
plants visited. All of the plants provide medical service which was 
apparently adequate in most cases and in two plants was exceptionally 
sod. Physicians are generally given the authority to order a 
change of work for any man who appears to be in danger of developing 
lead poisoning and it is the general aim to detect cases of poisoning 
at a very early stage. 

The improvement which has taken place in the number of cases of 
poisoning is shown by the records of some of the plants. One com- 
pany which had an average of 8 cases per month with 1,000 employees 
on the pay roll in 1918 had, during the first nine months of 1926, an 
average of 1 case per month with 1,350 on the pay roll. Another 
company which had a rate of 15 per hundred in 1924 had a rate of 
only 2.4 in the first 444 months of 1926. In this plant nearly all the 
cases are of the acute or gastric type and only 2 per cent are cases 
of palsy. The younger men from 18 to 24 years are more susceptible 
to the poisoning. The physician at this plant regarded the operation 
of pasting and mixing as the most hazardous, followed by plate 
inspection, finishing and salvaging, assembling and lead burning, 
plate stock, and molding, in the order named. 

In addition to these nine large factories there are said to be about 
290 smaller plants in this country in which storage batteries are 
made. These without doubt present far greater hazards than the 
large plants as adequate precautions are less likely to be taken and 
medical supervision is generally lacking. ‘The danger extends beyond 
the factory, also, for wherever old storage battery plates are collected 
or stored there is the hazard of lead poisoning. In one junk shop 
where scrap is simply collected, not treated, four severe cases of 
lead poisoning occurred as a result of handling old battery plates. 

A comparison of conditions in this country with those nm England 
and Germany is made, the writer having visited several plants in 
those two countries in the fall of 1925. The advantages on the side 
of the foreign countries are said to be the higher standard of govern- 
mental sanitary control and more rigid enforcement of safety regula- 
tions, together with the fact that there is a greater proportion of 
stationary batteries manufactured, with a consequent reduced 
exposure to lead oxides, while the advantages on the side of the 
United States are the more extensive use of mechanical devices to 
displace handwork, the general use of oil or electric heat in place of 
gas or coal, and the very small number of women and boys employed. 
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Health of Women in the Hatter’s Furriers Trade! 


HE effect of their employment on the health of women employed 

p 3 in the hatter’s furriers trade was the subject of a recent stud 
by the New York Bureau of Women in Industry ip thee 
establishments in New York City. There have been many studio 
of this industry in the past because of the mercury hazard, but the 
present study was made not so much to ascertain the presence of 
chronic mercurialism, since improved conditions have decreased jt; 
occurrence, as to determine the effect upon the health of the worker 
of other unfavorable conditions, especialy noise and dust. | 

In preparing rabbit fur for use by the hatters, the skins are fipy 
cleansed by rotation with sawdust in revolving drums, and then 
trimmed, sorted according to size and quality, and sheared of the |oy 
hairs in shearmg machines. The skins are then carrotted with g 
solution of mercury nitrate to promote the felting of the fibers, afte; 
which the fur is cut from the skin and sorted and mounted fo, 
delivery to the hatter. 

All but a few of the women in these plants are employed in the 
sorting and mounting rooms. They work at tables close to the 
cutting machines, the fur as it is cut from the skin being carried first 
to the sorters who pick out the poor pieces of fur, shreds of skin, etc., 
and then to the mounters who give it a final inspection, shape the 
fur into a mound and place it in a paper bag. 

The cutting machines produce a high-pitched, buzzing noise so 
loud that conversation is possible only by shouting, and in addition 
to the noise the cutting rooms are very dusty. Suction devices are 
impracticable since the material handled is loose fur and any device 
for drawing off that which blows about the room would only succeed 
in blowing up more. Ventilation is also a difficult matter as drafts 
blow the fur, and the rooms, therefore, tend to be warmer than is 
desirable. 

While no air analyses were made, tests with selenium test paper—a 
yellow paper which turns black when exposed to mercury vapor— 
showed that mercury vapor was present in all the departments, 
although there was less in the cutting room than in the drying and 
storage rooms. 

The three shops had an 8-hour day and in two which were unionized 
there was no Saturday work, while the other shop was closed on 
Saturdays during the summer. The sanitary conditions were fairly 
good although in one shop there was no hot water. 

The women examined were predominantly Italian, as of the 89 
examined 58 were either born in Italy or were of Italian parentage. 
The ages ranged from 16 to 59 years, the average being 31 years, and 
the length of employment varied from 6 months to 42 years, with an 
average of about 7 years. Fifty-six of the women were married and 
practically all of them did their own cooking and housework, with the 
exception of laundry, and about one-third of them lived one-half 
hour’s trip or more from the factory. 

Past medical histories were secured from 82 of the women, more 
than half of whom stated they had never been seriously ill. As 
many of the women did not speak English and had to be questioned 


1 New York. Office of the Industrial Commissioner. The Industrial Bulletin, Albany, June, 1927, 
Pp. 266, 267. 
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‘hrough an interpreter, whose knowledge was also limited, it was 
dificult to obtain satisfactory histories, but an attempt was made 
to go as thoroughly as — into ailments or symptoms which 
seemed to be connected with the occupation. The women were 
syestioned especially in regard to sensations such as dryness, soreness, 
or metallic taste in the mouth which might indicate chronic mer- 
unalism, but nothing definite enough was discovered to justify a 
diagnosis of mercury poisoning, although 7 cases were found in which 
+ was thought the condition of the gums gave evidence of mild 
mercurialism. 

Abnormal conditions of the nose and throat were found in a large 
proportion of cases, but it was impossible to determine to what 
extent the fur dust was responsible for these conditions, although it 
seemed certain that if not the cause of them it did tend to prolong the 
inflammations. Irritation due to the fur dust was also believed to 
be the cause of the mild conjunctivitis found among more than one- 
fourth of those examined. Over 40 per cent of the women were found 
to have some impairment of hearing or complained of noises in their 
ears and it was believed that this was the result of the excessive noise 
in the cutting rooms. 

The most common complaints found among these workers were 
colds, headaches, rmging in the ears, coughs, and effects of the 
sedentary type of work, such as constipation, while the most frequent 
physical defects were overweight, impaired hearing, inflammation 
of the naso-pharynx and gums, tonsilitis, mild anemia, slight tremors, 
poor posture, and weak feet. 

The report concludes: 


Although no dramatic connection between work and health of workers, was 
found in this study, it is apparent that elimination or lessening of the undesirable 
features in the trade would undoubtedly result in marked improvement in the 
health of the women employed. It can be said, in general, that improvement in 
industrial environments is occurring slowly but any investigation of specific 
conditions, such as this, reveals the need for continued effort in this direction. 


—— 
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Silicosis and Tuberculosis Among Granite Workers in Barre, Vt. 


N ACCOUNT of the silicosis problem as it exists in Barre, Vt., 
A is given by Dr. William McFarland in The Journal of Indus- 
trial Hygiene, August, 1927 (pp. 315-330). 

The disease is prevalent in the various granite-cutting centers of 
the State and is of great importance as the production of granite is 
one of the leading industries of Vermont. Granite is quarried in 17 
localities besides Barre and it is also manufactured in other places 
than the producing centers. 

_The dust in the granite industry contains a high percentage of free 
silica or quartz. Granite is usually said to contain 70 per cent of 
silica, but this includes certain of the silicates and by petrographic 
analysis the “dark Barre’ granite has been found to contain 26.578 
per cent of quartz (free silica). There is general agreement among 
investigators of the effects of inhalation of inorganic dusts that those 
having a high free silica content are the most harmful because of the 
chronic fibrotic changes in the lungs produced by the dust and the 
abnormal susceptibility to pulmonary tuberculosis among silicotic 
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individuals. The chemical state of the silica is said to be tho maj 

ne in 
factor in its harmfulness. Although some persons seem to ba mor 
susceptible to its effects than others, race does not appear to he, 
factor, as there are several races represented in the indust 
Barre, and all alike seem to be affected. 

An investigation of the extent of atmospheric pollution in fy, 
granite-cutting plants in Barre which were considered representative 
of the industry as a whole showed that the average dustiness was 2 397 
particles per cubic centimeter, and that with such a rate of dust in 
the air workers would inhale nearly 2,000,000 microscopic dys 
particles with each breath. 7 

According to Hoffman’ the death rate from pulmonary tubercy. 
losis among granite cutters in Vermont in 1917 was 1,095.5 per hw. 
dred thousand as compared with a rate of only 96.4 among the total] 
adult population of the State in that year. yi 

In simple silicosis the principal symptoms are labored breathing. 
diminished chest expansion, generally diminished resonance and i. 
minished chest vibration, and lowered blood pressure and lowered 
vital capacity. The disease results in massive fibrosis of the lungs, 
and the writer states that he has seen the fibrous induration so marked 
that the lungs would not collapse when removed from the chest at 
autopsy, and the imprint of the ribs remained on them. There were 
also dense pleural adhesions which made it difficult to remove the 
lungs from the thoracic cavity. In these cases the lymph glands 
around the hilum were very firm and when cut produced a grating 
sound as though cutting through a bag of wet sand. 

Tuberculosis is the most frequent complication of silicosis, and as 
the years of exposure to granite dust increase there is an increase also 
in the prevalence of tuberculosis. In addition to the symptoms pres- 
ent in ‘silicosis, when complications occur there are further changes 
characteristic of the infection. Chronic bronchitis is not a frequent 
complication, although silicotic individuals generally attribute any 
chest condition to bronchitis even when they have an advanced case 
of tuberculosis. Silicotic individuals are not especially liable to 
pneumonia, either, although there may be a slight excess of cases 
among them and when it does occur the severity of the pneumonia 
depends on the virulence of the organism rather than on the condition 
of the lungs. The most common complication among persons with 
silicosis, therefore, is tuberculosis, and when it develops, in addition 
to the symptoms present in silicosis, these patients have the usual 
symptoms of tuberculosis such as increased difficulty in breathing, 
pleurisy pains, cough, expectoration, and loss of weight and strength 
and they show a special tendency to pulmonary hemorrhages. ‘This 
is frequently the first noticeable symptom and many of these patients 
die from hemorrhage of the lungs. 

The effect of long exposure to the granite dust is shown in the 
history of eight cases cited by the writer. In three cases of simple 
silicosis the ages were 34, 39, and 42, while the duration of exposure 
was 14 years in the first case and 23 in the other two. In five cases 0! 
silicosis with tuberculosis the ages were 50, 56, 57, 59, and 63, and 
the years of exposure 35, 42, 34, 38, and 50, respectively. 


1U. 8, Bureau of Labor Statistics Bul. No. 293: The problem of dust phthisis in the granite stone indus 
try, by Frederick L. Hoffman, p. 26. 
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The course of the disease after it is established is said to be almost 
invariably very rapid, and the prognosis is grave. Periods when the 
disease seems to be at a standstill or subsiding do not occur, as in 
ordinary pulmonary tuberculosis, and tuberculous complications are 
much less frequent, owing to the rapid course of the disease. 

Simple silicosis, being a nonbacterial condition is not contagious 
but when it is complicated with tuberculosis it is as great a menace 
2,397 Mito others as any ordinary case of tuberculosis, and often it is more 
ist in HR dangerous owing to the general impression that it is not contagious 
dust and that it is not necessary to take the usual precautions against 
transmitting it to others. 
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ercu- There is a somewhat lower rate of tuberculosis among the families 
hun- HM of granite cutters than in the general population outside the granite 
total HM industry, although there seems to be an undue prevalence of tubercu- 


. lous meningitis in families where there are small children. The lower 
hing, HF rate is accounted for by the fact that granite cutters do not usually 
d di- i develop pulmonary tuberculosis until they are past the age of 45 
yered when their children are older and less susceptible to infection, while 
ings, HM outside the granite industry the disease usually develops in early 


rked i adult life when the children are small and personal contact is greater. 
St at The granite cutters make good wages and live well and are said to be 
were above the average industrial worker intellectually, which should make 
the for a low incidence of the disease both among themselves and among 
ands members of their families. 

iting Silicosis is a preventable disease and the present incidence of 


silicosis and tuberculosis among granite workers is sufficient evidence 
that the exhaust and ventilating systems in use in their work places 
also are inadequate and that sufficient attention has not been given to 


abel correcting the conditions which are the cause of the disease. 
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Pneumonoconiosis Caused by Asbestos Dust 


Bos NOTE from London in the Journal of the American Medical 
ases Association of July 23, 1927 (p. 304), states that a case of 

pneumonoconiosis due to asbestos dust—the second known 
to have occurred in England from this cause—was reported at a 
conference of the Royal Microscopical Society. 

The particles found in the lungs, which represented the brittle 
iron-containing part of the asbestos fibers, were generally large and 
some measured as much as 360 microns.’ Analysis of the asbestos 
dust showed that it contained 18 per cent of iron as ferrous oxide 
and the microscopic appearances of the dust were identical with those 
of the particles found in the lungs. 
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br N ARTICLE in the Journal of the American Medical Associa- 
“gf = July 2; 1927 (pp. 20, 21), by Dr. F. J. Vokoun, gives the 


_ results of a study of the incidence of linseed oil dermatitis 
nie in linseed oil mills. The occurrence of three severe cases in the oil 





' One micron =1/25400 of an inch. 
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mill of a large paint manufacturing company shortly after the Writer 
was appointed as industrial physician for the company prompted him 
to investigate the extent of this affection in his own and other estab. 
lishments. 

He found that dermatitis had been prevalent among the worker af 
the mill for many years, but the cases usually had been mild and had 
not caused incapacity for work. Study of the sickness records of th 
mill for the past three years did not show that any men had bee) 
treated primarily for dermatitis, but the superintendent of the ;jj 
stated that minor attacks were very common and that although the 
condition was rarely severe enough to cause the men to stop work 
occasionally they would stay away until their condition had cleared 
up. 

chouinangines were sent by the writer to the large linseed jj 
mills of the country. In replying to the questionnaire the welfare 
director of a company having mills in five cities reported that although 
he could not give the exact number of cases occurring in the last fiye 
years, taking all the mills together, they had run up into the hun. 
dreds. The eruption occurred usually on the hands and forearms 
but occasionally on the chest or back if a man had an unusually 
tender or sensitive skin. Stopping work for three or four days 
usually was sufficient to effect a cure. In these plants Indian seed 
was considered to give the most trouble and South American seed 
was regarded as more irritating than seed from the United States 
or Canada. 

A physician who has been taking care of the men for eight years in 
another plant believed that the dermatitis was not caused by the 
oil but by the flaxseed dust, which was present either in the ground 
flaxseed or in the seed. During the past five years, he stated, he 
had treated approximately 400 cases of the dermatitis. He found 
that persons with fair skins were more subject to the dermatitis than 
were persons with dark skins. 

In the writer’s experience the lesions occurred principally upon the 
backs of the hands and arms, and on other parts of the body if they 
came in contact with the oil. The lesions were symmetrical, sepa- 
rate, deep, and thickly scattered and were accompanied with intoler- 
able itching and burning, particularly after bathing or retiring for the 
night. In the diagnosis of these cases the possibility of other skin 
infections must be considered but if the diagnosis is difficult the 
question can be settled by having the men stay away from work for 
a few days as the dermatitis will improve if it is due to the oil. 

As the cases occurred in all the reporting plants more frequently 
when Indian or South American a « was being pressed than when 
Canadian or American seed was used it can be assumed that the 
ee substance is present in larger proportion in the former 
seeds. The exact nature of the irritating substance, however, is at 
present undetermined. ng 

Various ointments and lotions were used by the different physicians, 
but they often fail to give relief in severe cases, in which case the only 
thing to do for these sufferers is to grant them a “‘vacation’’ until 
the skin has had a chance to heal. 
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New Method of Determining Amount of Mercury Vapor in 
the Air 


HE Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, July 28, 1927, con- 
tains an account (pp. 151, 152) of a device developed in the 
research laboratory of the General Electric Co. by which as 


| mall & proportion as one part of mercury in 20,000,000 parts of the 


tmosphere can be detected. : ; 

The increased industrial use of mercury in heating operations, in 
arious chemical processes, and in the newly developed mercury 
turbine makes it important to have a method by which leaks in 
apparatus and traces of mercury vapor in the air can be detected 
quickly, as the effects of exposure to mercury are accumulative and 
continued exposure to slight amounts is dangerous. The new method 
is accurate and quick and does not require chemical training to carry 
out. Former methods of determining the amount of mercury vapor 
in the air required considerable time and could be made only by an 
expert chemist. Even then they were often far from accurate, espe- 
cially when very small amounts of mercury were involved. 

The test is based on the principle of a reaction between a solid 
substance, selenium sulphide, and the mercury vapor, which pro- 
duces a colored substance easily discernible with the eye. The yellow 
selenium sulphide is applied as a coating on paper. Upon exposure 
to air containing mercury vapor the paper is blackened, the degree 
of blackening depending upon the amount of mercury, the length 
of exposure, and various other factors which can be definitely con- 
trolled. It seems that the smallest trace of mercury can be detected 
in this way. 

When it is desirable to secure continuous and automatic registra- 
tio of the mercury vapor a system has been devised by which a 
continuous strip of the paper is drawn slowly over an opening through 
which the air flows, the paper being moved at a uniform rate by 
means of a small clock motor. The paper can be compared, shortly 
after the exposure, with a standard scale showing the different shades 
from yellow to black in terms of mercury concentration. 

A further development of the method is as follows: 

If an incandescent lamp is placed in front of the strip of paper and a photo- 
electric cell behind it, the amount of light reaching the cell will depend on the 
amount of blackening of the paper. The light can regulate the readings of an 
ammeter, so that the concentration of the mercury vapor can be determined 
either by observing the color of the paper or by reading the ammeter. It is 
also possible to so arrange the photoelectric cell circuit that, should the mercury 


concentration become dangerously high, a warning gong will be sounded. The 
apparatus is then an automatic chemist. 





International Commission for the Study of Occupational 
Diseases ' 


T WAS reported at the meeting of the medical inspectors of labor 

held in Diisseldorf in September, 1926, that the work of the 
' Permanent International Commission for the study of orcunes 
tional diseases was to be renewed. This organization was founded in 
1906 but ceased to function at the beginning of the war. It was also 





_ ‘International Labor Office. Studies and reports, Series F (industrial hygiene), No. 10: The medical 
luspection of labor. Geneva, 1926, p. 71. | 
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proposed at this meeting te organize within the commission a special 
section comprising the medical inspectors of all countries {o, the 
purpose of facilitating the constant exchange of information on 44, 
results of their work and to bring about a distribution of Scientifir 
information in which each of its members would cooperate. | 


A COM. 
mittee of four was appointed, therefore, to take the necessary steps 
toward creating an international association of medical factory 


inspectors. 





Sickness Survey in Two Parishes of Montreal ! 


N INVESTIGATION of the amount of sickness in two parishes 

A of Montreal was made in the early part of December, 199 

by the French Health Center of the district in cooperatig, 

with the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. The canvass covered the 

entire population, about 19,000 persons, and of this number 495 
were found to be sick and unable to work. 

The study showed that the time lost by males each year on accoun 
of disability averaged 8.9 days per person and by females 10.1 days 
and that the amount of time lost was highest in the older ages. | | 

The respiratory diseases and influenza, heart disease, cerebral hem- 
orrhage, rheumatism, tuberculosis, and external violence were the chief 
causes of disability. There was a high percentage of long-term dis. 
ability, as nearly half of the persons listed had been ill one year or 
longer, while only about 25 per cent had been sick less than a month. 

More than a third of all the disabled sick were confined in hospitals 
or were in bed at home, while the remainder were up but were unable 
to work. Of the latter 18 per cent stated that they obtained medical 
attention at a dispensary or at an out-patient department of some 
hospital. This was a higher average of dispensary attendance than 
obtained in other cities where similar studies have been made. 

Study of the age incidence of diseases shows that in the ages 
below 15 years, scarlet fever, whooping cough, diphtheria, and 
pneumonia and the other respiratory diseases predominated. Between 
the ages 15 to 34, influenza, tuberculosis, appendicitis, and anemia, 
and among women conditions associated with child-bearing, were the 
most frequent causes of illness, while in middle life, between the ages 
of 35 and 54, diseases of the digestive system and diabetes were most 
frequent. At this age period external violence was also important 
and the so-called ‘“‘degenerative diseases’? began to appear. In 
ages 55 and over rheumatism, diseases of the heart and kidneys, 
accidents, and respiratory diseases were the most frequent causes of 
disability. This distribution of diseases by age agrees with that 
found in similar surveys in other cities. Physicians were employed 
in 76 per cent of the cases and 20 per cent of those who were under the 
care of private physicians were attended also by visiting nurses. 

The results of the survey were shown in a greatly increased attend- 
ance at the clinics of the health centers, as in the first three months 
of 1927 the attendance was 2,379 as compared with 1,346 in the same 
period of 1926. As a direct result of the introductory visit made by 
the nurse to the homes of this district, therefore, the services of the 
health center were extended to many persons who otherwise would 
not have been reached. 








1 Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. Statistical Bulletin, June, 1927, p. 6. 
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HOUSING 





State-Assisted Housing in South Africa 


N its issue for June, 1927, the Social and Industrial Review of 
| South Africa gives some particulars as to the progress of State- 
assisted housing during the year 1926. The most notable feature 
was the increase in the number of applications for State aid in carrying 
out schemes intended to better the housing conditions of the poorer 
element of the community, including the colored and native popula- 
tion. This was partly due to the coming into force of an act passed 
in 1923, under which local authorities were made responsible for seeing 
that adequate housing accommodation is provided for these classes. 
During the year 1926 loans totaling £400,506, and involving the erection of 
1,087 houses‘or other structures, were approved. These included 855 buildings 
for construction under municipal schemes, of which 129 were for European and 
726 for non-European occupation, and 232 houses built with individual loans. 
The majority of the European houses erected under approved building schemes 
cost less than £700 each (exclusive of ground), while the non-European dwellings 
were for the most part built at a cost of less than £100 each. The average cost 
of the houses erected by individuals by means of housing loans was in the vicinit 
of £800. The sum provided for loan issues during the financial year 1926-2 
was £437,000, leaving a final installment of £250,000 to be providéd during 
pat ys _ of the Government’s total commitment under the housing act of 
£2,581,000. 

From the passage of the housing act in 1920 to the end of 1926, 
loans amounting to £2,547,011 had been made to the local authorities 
of the various Provinces for the construction of 5,887 houses, of which 
4,646 had been completed, 560 were still under construction, and 681 
had not yet been commenced. During the same period loans 
amounting to £1,284,564 were approved for the erection of 1,457 
individual dwellings, of which 7 were for colored persons. Municipal 
building schemes for European housing absorbed £770,726, to pro- 
vide 802 dwellings. 

_Loans are limited to building or adding to houses, not to exceed in 
size five living rooms. An analysis of the figures shows that for 
Kuropeans the house of four living rooms is in the greatest demand, 
1,144 of these being approved as against 564 of three living rooms, 
538 of five rooms, and 4 of two rooms. In 27 instances applications 
were approved for making additions to existing dwellings. Close on 
to £200,000 has been allotted to housing for the colored, and £270,000 
for purely native housing. 

he housing board, in its annual report from which the Review 
quotes these figures, strongly recommends “that the Government 
commit itself to a further £1,000,000 under the housing act, of which 
‘first installment of not more than about £250,000 be made available 
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next financial year, leaving the balance to be provided in insta] 
during the two ensuing financial years.”’ 


In this connection the suggestion is made that preference be given to applic: 
tions from local authorities for financial assistance in respect of cont, mplate; 
schemes designed to meet the needs of the poorer section of the communi. 
including non-Europeans, rather than to applications for individya| 
According to estimates, unless provision is made for further loan funds. Govern. 
ment assistance in connection with housing will practically come to an ¢), 
during the present financial year. ’ 
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COOPERATION 





Membership Problems of Consumers’ Societies! 


policies of cooperative scgjeties will not be necessary if the 

cooperative movement is to hold its own was raised at the 
frst annual congress of the Central States Cooperative League, 
recently held. Discussion at the congress brought out the fact that 
during the past two years there had been a decline in membership 
in every society in the Central States district, except one. The 
exception was the Cooperative Trading Co. of Waukegan, IIl., which 
has increased its membership by approximately 500 persons during 
the period. 

The reasons for the great expansion of this society, which now 
has nearly 1,300 members, are seen in the facts that (1) it has ex- 
pended for education and publicity work more than all of the other 
societies in the district combined, and (2) membership is made as 
easy as possible. Every person who trades with the society is 
allowed full, instead of half, dividends on his patronage, these 
dividends being applied on a share of stock in the society. Con- 
tinued patronage, therefore, means that eventually the customer 
acquires membership in the society. 

The Congress in the course of its proceedings adopted resolutions 
urging the affiliated societies to adopt these new membership policies 
as soon as possible, to increase their educational work, and to adopt a 
more liberal advertising policy. 


se question whether some radical change in the membership 





Condition of Labor Banks as of June 30, 1927 


HE research department of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
of America has furnished the following data showing the 
financial condition of the labor banks throughout the United 

States as of June 30, 1927. Since the end of 1926 three banks have 
been removed from thelist. Of these, two—The Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers Title & Trust Co. of Philadelphia and the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers Bank & Trust Co. of Birmingham, 
Ala.—were sold to private interests. It was discovered that the 
third, the Brotherhood State Bank of Kansas City, was not controlled 
by organized labor. The 33 banks contained in both statements 
show an increase in undivided profits of $299,355, in total deposits of 
$2,093,637, and in total resources of $2,236,423. 





' Central States Cooperator, Bloomington, Ill., June, 1927. 
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CONDITION OF LABOR BANKS AS OF JUNE 30, 1927 





Name and location of bank 


Surplus 
and 
profits 


Total 
deposits 





Mount Vernon Savings Bank, Washington, D. C 

Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers Cooperative National Bank, 
Cleveland, Ohio 

United Bank & Trust Co., Tucson, Ariz 

Peoples Cooperative State Bank, Hammond, Ind 

Nottingham Savings & Banking Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

San Bernardiso Valley Bank, San Bernardino, Calif 

Amalgamated Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago, Ill 

‘Transportation Brotherhoods National Bank, Minneapolis, Minn_. 

Amalgamated Bank of New York, New York City 


$134, 535 


458, 016 
1, 823 
40, 612 
17, 482 


28, 952 
157, 162 
83, 540 


$3, 565, 406 


21, 412, 426 
634, 107 

1, 683, 271 
799, 026 

1, 832,012 
3, 053, 308 
2, 329, 072 


— 


Total 
TeSOUrtes 


$3, 919, a4 

23, 788, 84 

760, 148 

l, 871, 319 
89]. § 

2, 080, 995 

3, 449, 195 

4, 697, 637 


8, 359, 609 
159, 949 
17, 460, 120 
6, 436, 893 7, 384, 039 
2, 734, 870 3, 249,073 
4,231,603 | 4,768. 47 
975,829) 1,29) 7 
4,068,063 | 4, 642. 7% 
1, 394, 273 1, 515, 443 
560, 390 677, 37% 
883, 125 1, 003, 819 
3, 601, 595 4, 367, TI 
3, 392, 480 4, 208, 866 
4, 252, 505 5,015, 004 


2, 438, 751 2, 921, 907 
205, 883 | 237, 431 
2,845,077 | 3,248,177 
3, 163, 717 

998, 032 

1, 372, 969 

606, 132 

518, 339 

670, 104 

2, 040, 548 

2, 331, 773 


108, 539,615 | 124, 736, 112 


Labor National Bank of Montana, Three Forks, Mont 

Federation Bank & Trust Co. of New York, New Yri> ‘City 
Telegraphers National Bank, St. Louis, Mo 

Brotherhoods Cooperative National Bank, Spokane, Wash__._.______ 
Brotherhood of Railway Clerks National Bank, Cincinnati, Ohio__. 
United Labor Bank & Trust Co., Indianapolis, Ind 

International Union Bank, New York City 

First National Bank in Bakersfield, Bakersfield, Calif 

Labor National Bank, Great Falls, Mont 

Farmers & Workingmen’s Savings Bank, Jackson, Mich-__.._____- 
The Peoples National Bank of Los Angeles, Los Angeles, Calif 
Engineers Naticnal Bank, Boston, Mass 

Labor Cooperative National Bank, Paterson, N. J 

Brotherhood Cooperative National Bank of Portland, Portland, 


Brotherhood State Bank, Hillyard, § ane, Wash 

Labor Cooperative National Bank, Newark, N.J 

Brotherhood Cooperative National Bank, Tacoma, Wash-_.-.......- 
The American Bank, Toledo, Ohio 

Brotherhood Bank & Trust (o., Seattle, Wash 

Gary Labor Bank, Gary, Ind 

Labor Bank & Trust Co., Houston, Tex 

Hawkins County Bank, Rogersville, Tenn 

Labor National Bank of Jersey City, Jersey City, N.J 
Brotherhood National Bank of San Francisco, San Francisco, Calif. 


Total (33 banks) 


9, 396, 381 


209, 798 
19, 417,997 

















Constitutionality of Florida Cooperative Marketing Act 
A N ADDITIONAL State has recently upheld its cooperative 


marketing act. A case was recently before the Supreme Court 
of Florida on appeal from the circuit court of Pinellas County, 
involving the constitutionality of the law. (Lee et al. v. Clearwater 
Growers’ Assn. et al., 111 So. 722.) 
The case was brought in the lower court by the association to 
enjoin Lee and his wife from disposing of their citrus fruit to other 
parties than the association, in direct violation of the contract with 
the association. A temporary restraining order was issued against 
Lee by the circuit court and from this he appealed to the supreme 
court, contending (1) That the contract between himself and the 
association was violative of the State constitution; (2) that it was in 
restraint of trade and therefore violated the Federal Constitution, 
(3) that the liquidated damages fixed by the contract for violations 
were “unjust and disproportionate” to the damages shown; and (4) 
that the article of the marketing law establishing the right of the 
association to an injunction and to a decree of specific performance 
was in contravention of the State law relating to the granting of 
injunctions. . 
The first contention was dismissed by the court as without mem', 
the court quoting the declaration of policy of the act and remarking 
that cooperative marketing associations ‘‘have become a necess&l) 
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factor in our economic life,’”’ and pointing out that laws similar to 
the one here attacked “‘have been before the courts of last resort for 
interpretation in various parts of the country and have invariably 
heen upheld.” (Cases cited.) — iar 

As to the second contention, it was pointed out that in determining 
whether any given statute or contract was in restraint of trade the 
courts have held that such restraint must be shown to be detrimental 
to public welfare and obnoxious to public policy. ‘There is no 
attempt here to limit production or control or to fix the price in the 
market of the commodities embraced in the contract, and so far as we 
have been able to find no contract has been declared void that 
does not do this.” The point was therefore dismissed. 

The liquidated damages of 50 cents for each standard box of 
fruit, fixed by the contract, were held not to have been shown to be 
unjust, oppressive, or disproportionate to the damage done by the 
violation of the contract. he court also upheld the right of the 
association to an injunction and to a decree compelling Lee to per- 


form his contract. 
The decision of the lower court was therefore affirmed. 





catty ty ds 


Cooperative Housing in Czechoslovakia 


HE Czechoslovak Statistical Office has recently issued a re- 
T port ' covering the operations of cooperative housing societies 
in that country in 1924. 

At the end of 1924 there were in Czechoslovakia 1,101 societies 
of this type, of which 787 furnished reports. These societies had 
constructed 11,926 residential buildings containing 24,365 dwellings 
and providing accommodations for 91,236 persons; besides erectin 
26 nonresidential buildings. The importance of the operations o 
these societies can be realized when it is remembered that the popu- 
—_ of Czechoslovakia numbers only some fourteen or fifteen 
muuons. 

The statement below shows the number and type of dwellings 
provided: 

Buildings Dwellings 








l-family Gwen... ce i el 9, 072 

2-family dwellings......._..............._-- 1, 600 12, 694 

STORIES, NOs ied 6 & bers orm wo oe srcneeinlam s 130 

Multi-family dwellings.................----- 1, 124 11, 671 
Bee 2s Asse. S12. eV 11, 926 24, 365 


This construction cost 1,624,363,000 crowns? of which 124,502,000 
crowns was granted by the State, 1,159,024,000 crowns was in loans 
guaranteed by the State, and 169,872,000 crowns in other loans. 
Loans from credit cooperatives amounted to 154,860,000 crowns. 
The share capital of the societies themselves amounted to 38,584,000 
crowns. +4. § 





'Crechoslovakia. Office de Statistique. Rapport No. 5 (1927): Coopératives pour la construction de 
maisons d'habitation en Tehécoslovaquie 4 la fin de 1924. Prague, 1927. 
Czechoslovak crown at par = 20.3 cents; exchange rate in 1924=2.95 cents. 
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The occupational distribution of the membership of these hougin 
societies in 1924 was as follows: é 


Num ber 
Farmers 1, 832 


SERRE PEE a AE eT ee eae dae 10, 647 13 4 
Agricultural laborers 1. 6 


9 


oo & 


Per cent 


Public employees 
Salaried employees 
Others 
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DI 90 PO PO 
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ol] Poe won 
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Palestine Workers’ Contracting Society 


HE most important employing organization in the Palestine 
ES building and construction industry is the Solel Boneh, or the 
Jewish Workers’ Cooperative Association for Public Works. 
Building, and Manufacture (Ltd.). William Schack, in an article 
in the American Contractor of July 16, 1927, traces the origin and 
development of this labor enterprise, from which account the follow- 
ing information is taken. 

At the close of the World War when Palestine was made a mandate 
of England the Jews began to come from all parts of the world to 
settle in the Holy Land, to engage in agriculture, to work in factories 
and shops, or to make investments. Building of all kinds was 
undertaken, with the consequent employment of many Jewish 
workers. Serious difficulties had to be met. Large numbers of 
these newly arrived Jews had had no experience at all in the building 
trades and were unused to the long, hot, dry season of Palestine, and 
the brief but “dreary” winter in certain sections of the country. 

These immigrants also had to compete with the native Arabs, 
whose living standard was exceedingly low, and among whom were 
numerous skilled builders as well as large numbers of unskilled 
workers, including women and children, who could be utilized for 
crude construction and road making. 

In the face of these conditions the Solel Boneh was organized and 
in the six years of its existence has made substantial progress. [Even 
now the association is able to show a fair profit under adverse economic 
conditions. ‘‘It has carried on unsentimentally, on firm business 
principles, and has attained a hard-won reward.” As reflecting the 
confidence placed in the Solel Boneh it may be noted that in 1926 
over 70 per cent of the contracts awarded the association were by 
private employers. 

Among the organization’s undertakings are business and home 
building in brick, reinforced concrete, and stone, bridge construction, 
road building, and drainage. The most modern and largest hotel in 
Palestine was erected by the Solel Boneh. In addition to construc- 
tion work the organization supplies building materials. The results 
of its work may be seen in every part of the country. Under its 
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auspices there are cooperatives of carpenters and one society con- 
cerned with the manufacture of cement products. Furthermore, 
with a view to coordinating its various activities in the stone industry 
the Solel Boneh has recently created the Jewish Workers’ Association 


for Stone Manufacturing (Ltd.). 


Conditions of Membership 


MEMBER of the Solel Boneh must be a member of the General 
Cooperative Association of Jewish Labor, must be engaged on 
contracts of the Solel Boneh or on public works, building, and manu- 
facture, and must buy one share of common stock valued at $2.50, 
which pays no dividend. 

The organization is endeavoring to accumulate as large funds as 
possible in order to enable it to employ more building workers, to 
train inexperienced men, and to broaden its activities by securing new 
equipment. ‘The purchase of new equipment is regarded as of very 
great importance, as the association hopes to procure a contract for 
certain works which the Government is soon to undertake. 

The chief benefit to members is the ease with which they can secure 
jobs, although the organization does not guarantee employment. 
There is no doubt, however, that the association acts as a stabilizer 
in the labor market. Furthermore, members get as high wages as 
can be had, as the organization has forfeited contracts rather than 
pay its members the low rates accepted by the natives. It is the 
intention that, when profits increase considerably and the organiza- 
tion reaches its highest efficiency, wages will be raised. 

Last year 10 per cent of the profits was used to help the unem- 
ployed. As a rule 25 per cent of the profits goes into a reserve fund, 
10 per cent is sdalaniel. to the General Cooperative Association, and 
25 per cent to preferred stockholders as dividends (not over, however, 
6 per cent of the par value of such stock). The disposition of any 
remaining profits is decided upon by the general convention, which 
may allocate them to the reserve fund or appropriate them for the 
members’ economic, social, or cultural uses, such as reading rooms, 
schools, sick benefits, hospitals, convalescent homes, pensicns, and 
relief for immigrants. 

Appropriations for such economic, social, and cultural purposes 
have not as yet been available in any large amounts, but the organiza- 
ee conn pay the equivalent of 3 per cent of its pay roli to the workers’ 

ospital. 

The workers are paid for work performed—piecework, in effect— 
the rate being set by the capacity of the average man and subject also 
to the amount of the contract for a given undertaking. 

Being a contractor, Solel Boneh hands over its jobs either to individual laborers - 
or, as in the case of more specialized tasks, to unified groups of laborers, with 
whom it makes a contract. This binds the workers to follow out the job exactly 
as prescribed, especially with respect to living up to the specifications; to be 
responsible for the quantity of materials calculated as necessary and to make 
good out of its own pocket any wastage; to papewre or to do all over again any 


lob that does not meet with the approval of the association’s engineers, as laid 
down in the contract. 
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The industrial groups associated with the Solel Boneh are 





Liste 
below: a 
Number 
Number of 
of groups mem hers 

Foremen and masons-_-.-........-..---.---__- 51 853 
Reinforced-concrete workers-__.........--_---- 6 132 
Masons and tile layers... .......-.-...--.-_-_- 3 12] 
ie ee TET lt ARR NS, i oi: en ae 2 20 
Iron construction workers. _._....._._._._.___ 2 18 
Walling timber workers *.-_-_--..-.-.-.-_-_-_ 5 42 
Plasterers. <2... LS. Fe thte cman eae se 4 35 
PeeeeOM i. Lk i Lo ak a Cd 8 45 
SS, oi xcs omesuetion> 16~ amenie 4use~e 7 129 
ia ila Ea 8 AMR eh PONS 3 40 
i Se ko 6 230 
Installation workers___________..-_-___/___L_ 4 32 
Gpennber Ai 2 utd tei yulisunn ab ul gids 1 5 
EE eee ee Pee ee ee a ey 2 13 
Cement plant workers._........-..-.5.-----.- 2 36 
EY WEED. «ooo ae a de ww btce dc cent ie 7 265 
Beemeunseors £2055 OF, 20900 Mell eiyoees 30u 1 15 
Asphelt« qwawhers.u i iui di is uicieusw ouk 1 9 
DS Br ee Cee «ee eee 1 8 
Road and drainage workers____._..-.....-__- 24 240 

wee LE SOLS eeeeG AGI Eos a yoy: 140 2, 288 


The Solel Boneh’s contracts for the past two years have aggregated 
631,755 Egyptian pounds or approximately $3,188,775.. Among such 
contracts are included the power station and buildings for the com- 
mercial center at Haifa; drainage, streets and buildings for the 
American Zion Commonwealth in Afuleh and Balfouriah; streets and 
buildings for the same organization in Herzliah; The Hebrew Uni- 
versity on the Mount of Olives (Mt. Scopus); the city hospital 
and eight other buildings in Tel-Aviv; and a building in Jerusalem. 


Policies of the Association 


ONE of the outstanding policies of Solel Boneh is concentration on 
big orders for the purpose of reducing costs by enhanced pur- 

chasing power, by additional use of machinery, and by economy in 
supervision. If small undertakings are contracted for, an effort is 
made to combine them with other work in the neighborhood. Small 
jobs may be accepted if they hold out prospects of larger contracts in 
the future. . 

Among other objectives of the organization are the attraction of 
high-grade technicians and foremen to the cooperative; and the estab- 
lishment of confidence by the highest quality of work, by conscien- 
tiously executed contracts, and by setting the price high enough to 
insure good work and a profit. 

The organization does not do the work itself, but assigns it to 
organized cooperative groups who assume full responsibility for its 
execution and are willing to work for piece-rate wages. 





1“ Rabitz”’ refers to structural work for concrete walls. 
2 A translation of ‘‘ Schalungsarbeiter.’’ 
8’ Probably some kind of woodworker. 
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CONSUMERS’ COOPERATION IN BASEL, SWITZERLAND Ri 
General Convention 


THE general convention of the Solel Boneh, which meets at least 

once a year, has supreme authority over the organization. At 
the meeting a council of 15 to 20 members is elected. From these 
members 8 are elected to serve on a managing committee, the ninth 
member of which is appointed by the general cooperative association. 





—-. — 
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Consumers’ Cooperation in Basel, Switzerland 


RECENT report from Calvin M. Hitch, American consul at 
Basel, Switzerland, contains some interesting data on the de- 
velopment of consumers’ cooperation in that city. Basel is 

the headquarters not only of the General Cooperative Society, a retail 
organization, but also of the Union of Swiss Cooperative Societies, the 
national cooperative wholesale society. 

The General Cooperative Society was founded in June, 1865. The 
report points out that its establishment is “directly traceable to the 
Civil War in the United States.” At the outbreak of the war the 
American trade in the silk ribbons, whose manufacture was the most 
important industry in Basel, was Upenesia vay cut, and this, together 
with a serious decline in the trade with England, caused widespread 
unemployment in the industry. To provide a means of supply of 
food at low prices the General Cooperative Society was established, 
with an original membership of 212 persons. 

At first only one store was operated, but by the end of 1866 three 
others had been opened. In 1866 also the society established its own 
bakery. In 1869 a conference of Swiss cooperative societies was 
called with a view to establishing a wholesale society. This failed, 
but as a result the General Cooperative Society undertook the 
purchase of goods for the other societies on a commission basis, an 
arrangement which continued for 20 years. 

A butcher shop, undertaken jointly with another society, was 
opened in 1871, but the other society withdrew at the end of the 
year. After operating the shop at a obs for the next 10 years, the 
general society finally discontinued the sale of meat, but resumed it 
18 years later when a controlling interest in a large slaughterhouse 
operating many retail stores was purchased. 

Due to the poor quality of milk being sold in Basel the society 
cpened a dairy branch in 1884, and this has been one of the most 
popular branches of the business. ‘The society now operates five dairy 
iarms of 267 acres, three of which it owns. A staff of experts is 
maintained to test the milk for quality and purity. 

At the close of 1926 the society owned and operated 188 retail 
establishments, as follows: 


Number 
roti aes 6600 BSI, Ot 10 PIO Ue Be 140 
Duley Gees. .............-.....s9voleuun cull wi bie 34 
I ee. oe ieee eee 10 
Furniture and furnishings stores___.........---.------+--- 3 
Department stores_______. cole spigty alge pine Phe glipatiegi a 5 -y BE 1 
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It also has opened a savings department, paying interest of 4 Vs ber 
cent. On December 31, 1926, members’ deposits in this departmen; 
amounted to 11,310,794 francs.' 

The table below shows the development of the society by 10-yegp 
periods: 
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DEVELOPMENT OF GENERAL COOPERATIVE SOCIETY OF BASEL, 1866 To 192 


[Franc at par= 19.3 cents; exchange rate in 1926 approximately par] 
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As the above table shows, the membership in 1926 numbered ret 
43,158. If four persons be estimated to each family, then 75 per to 
cent of the total population of the city receive their supplies from q 
cooperative sources. po} 
On the 1926 sales net earnings of 4,215,594 francs were realized, the 
of which 2,974,800 francs was returned to the members as dividends do 


on purchases. 
Provision for Employees 


[N ADDITION to wages, the employees have, since 1870, partici- 
pated in the profits of the society. 

In 1883 an accident fund was created to provide compensation for 
occupational accidents to the employees. An initial fund of 6,000 
frafcs was set aside and to this additions are made each year from 
the society’s reserves. The fund is used to pay premiums on accident 
insurance policies for the workers. The benefits under the policy, 
however, are only 80 per cent of the wages, and the remaining 20 per 
cent of wages is me by the society, so that an injured employee 
receives full wages during the entire period of Habbility. 

The society also carries two kinds of insurance for its employees, 
one providing a pension after 60 years of age is reached or at any 
age if totally disabled, and the other providing for the widow of an 
employee a pension of 30 per cent of his wages, plus 5 per cent for 
each minor child. The insurance is carried on under a contributory 
plan, the society paying two-thirds of the premium for the first type 
of insurance and one-half of the premium for the second, the remain- 
der being paid by the employee. 

A separate fund is maintained to provide for employees who 
because of advanced age have been unable to obtain insurance. 


1 Swiss franc at par=19.3 cents: exchange rate in 1926 approximately par. 
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Difficulties Encountered 


T IS interesting to note that the situation in Basel as regards 
| private and cooperative trade has been the exact reverse of that 
in the United States. Here the cooperative store has had difficulty 
‘) holding its own against the enormous purchasing power of the 
chain-store systems. In Switzerland, according to the report— 


When the cooperative movement was in its infancy, the retail merchants gave 
it little or no thought, but with the rapid increase in membership and turnover 
sharp opposition soon developed. The retail merchants found it increasingly 
more dificult to compete in prices with the cooperative stores for the reason 
that the latter through collective bargaining could buy in much larger quantities 
and at cheaper prices. They coneluded that the only way to protect themselves 
was to follow the example of the cooperative societies by organizing a joint 
purchasing center of their own, and to give rebates to customers on all eash 
purchases. 

This rebate system gained in popularity “and threatened for a 
time to check the development of the cooperative societies,’ but 
its popularity waned during the World War and is stated to be on 
the decline. 

In 1885 the bakers and grocers made a concerted attack upon the 
cooperative society, attempting to show that not only the dealers 
but private individuals and even the State would suffer from the 
expansion of the cooperative societies. ‘The greatest grievanceof the 
retailers seemed to be that the cooperative societies had forced them 
to reduce their prices in order to hold their customers.” 

The cooperative society emerged from these controversies stronger and more 
popular than ever before. The retailers evidently came to the conelusion that 


the cooperative idea had become too firmly embedded ever to be eradicated, and 
down to the present time no further attempts have been made in that direction. 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION AND 
SOCIAL INSURANCE 





A Survey of Industrial Group Insurance 


ROUP insurance viewed from the standpoint of its importance 
= as a personnel problem in industry is the subject of a recent 
report by the National Industrial Conference Board. 

Reports from 618 companies having approximately 1,235,000 ep. 
ployees were used as the basis of the study and more than 800 (00 of 
the employees in these establishments were covered by the insurance, 
the amount of the insurance totalling over $1,300,000,000. All but 
about 5 per cent of these plans were found to have been started since 
1917, the increase in the number of plans being especially marked 
during and immediately after the close of the war, when labor was 
hard to obtain and difficult to hold. In many instances the desire to 
have a more satisfied force and thus reduce the labor turnover was 
the reason for starting group insurance. Thus of 430 companies 
reporting their reasons for the inauguration of group life insurance 
for their employees, 218 stated that it was to reduce the labor turn- 
over or to secure better cooperation and loyalty on the part of their 
employees. 

The hazards covered by the different plans were death or death 
and permanent total disability in 537 cases; 4 plans covered sickness 
and accident disability only; and 77 plans covered death, permanent 
total disability, and sickness and accident disability. 

Although at first the group life insurance policies were paid for en- 
tirely by the employer, the contributory plan in which both employer 
and employees share in the cost has been steadily growing in favor. 
There are various reasons given for the change. These include a less 
paternalistic attitude on the part of employers; a change in the 
viewpoint of employees who were at first indifferent regarding in- 
surance but who now desire the insurance and are willing to cooperate 
and share in its cost; and the cost of the noncontributory plan to the 
employer which is felt to be excessive and also the fact that such a 
plan does not give him any indication as to whether or not the 
employees appreciate the insurance. A classification of the amount 
of mmsurance according to type showed that 47.6 per cent was non- 
contributory, 45.8 per cent was contributory, and 6.6 per cent was 
additional insurance paid for entirely by the employees. As the 
employer pays at least 25 per cent of the cost of the contributory 
insurance it is evident that a very large part of the insurance held 
on the employees covered in this survey is paid for by the employe". 

A classification of the average amount of life insurance per employee 
by the size of establishment showed that there was a general tendency 
for this to increase with the size of the plant. The average amount 





1 National Industrial Conference Board (Inc.). Industrial group insurance. New York, 1927. 44 PP 
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of insurance per employee was $1,102 in establishments having less 
than 200 employees and $2,229 in those with over 25,000. The 
average annual premium for each $1,000 of group life and total 
disability insurance is estimated to be between $10.50 and $12, 
which would bring the total cost of carrying this insurance to between 
s5 and 65 millions of dollars annually, the larger part of which is 
borne by employers. , ; 

Group sickness and accident insurance was carried by 81 of the 618 
companies and covered approximately 10 per cent of the employees 
in the companies supplying data for the investigation. This form of 
insurance usually covers sickness and temporary accident disability 
from nonoccupational causes... The average weekly benefits of 
employees insured for these causes in three of the largest insurance 
companies in the country were $11.44, $12.97, and $13.37, respec- 
tively. In the majority of the companies in which this type of 
insurance is provided the cost is borne jointly by the employer and 
the insured employees, although in 17 cases the employer alone paid 
the premium and in 13 cases the employees alone. 

In summing up the accomplishments of group insurance the report 
states that it has provided protection for large numbers of employees 
who do not have or can not obtain adequate insurance except at 
relatively high rates. The companies expressing an opinion on this 
point were almost unanimous in agreeing that the insurance was a 
great help to employees and their dependents, and that it has relieved 
many workers of a source of worry and to that extent made them 
better workmen. It has also taught many workers the value of in- 
surance so that they carry more protection than formerly and has 
had a tendency to encourage saving among them. Employees gen- 
erally are said to appreciate group insurance, although naturally 


| the older and the married workers value it most. 
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Report of Industrial Commission of Georgia 


sixth annual reports, covering 1925 and 1926, into one report. 

The data shown in the report are, with but few exceptions, 
the combined figures for the two years. There were 60,516 accidents 
reported as having occurred from January 1, 1925, to December 31, 
1926, 28,790 of these occurring in 1925 and 31,726 in 1926. In 1924 
the number of accidents reported was 26,988. 

There were 253 fatal cases, involving compensation amounting to 
$371,330 besides medical benefits of $8,053 and funeral expenses of 
$19,086. In 217 cases total dependents survived, in 4 there were 
partial dependents, while in 32 cases there was no dependency. 

his compares with 109 fatal cases in 1924, which involved compen- 
sation in the amount of $175,672, medical benefits of $4,687 and funeral 
expenses of $10,677. 

Textile industries were responsible for the largest number of 
accidents, with construction second and sawmilling and lumberin 
third. The largest number of fatal cases occurred in sawmilling an 
lumbering, with construction second and textiles third. 


Ts Industrial Commission of Georgia combines its fifth and 
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Though the law provides for seven days’ waiting time, 34 cas. 
of temporary disability of less than one week were regarded 4 
compensable; 3,291 caused disability for over one to two weeks, al 
3,409 from over two to three weeks. Of 12,259 cases of temporary 
total disability, 10 continued for over 44 weeks. Medical cost in i}, 
temporary total disability cases exceeded the compensation benefit, 
being $317,618 as against $280,373. There were 1,140 cases of |p. 


OSs 
of and of loss of use of members. Of these, 76 were cases 


of loss of 


eye, 71 of loss of arm, besides 4 of loss of both arms or of one hand and § 


one arm, 41 of loss of hand, 81 of loss of leg, and 29 of loss of foo}, 


Family Endowment in New South Wales 


HE passage of the New South Wales child or family endowment 
hic act was noted in the Labor Review for August, 1927 (p. 32) 
but the text was not at that time available. The English 
Ministry of Labor Gazette, in its issue for July, 1927, presents the 
following summary of this legislation: 


The family endowment act, 1927, which was passed at the end of March last, 
provides for the payment to mothers in certain circumstances of an allowance 
at the rate of five shillings a week for each child, for the maintenance, training and 
advancement of children under 14 years of age. Allowances may be continued 
up to the age of 16 years in the case of children incapacitated from earning 
living by reason of a physical or mental defect. 

Various conditions must be satisfied before the allowance becomes payable, 
the chief of which are: 

(a) At the date on which the claim to an allowance is made the mother must 
be resident in New South Wales and have had her home there for the two years 
immediately preceding the date of the claim. 

(b) Claims can be considered only in respect of children who have been resident 
for not less than two years in New South Wales, or, if below the age of 2 years, 
were born in that State. 

(c) Allowances are not generally payable in respect of illegitimate children, 
nor in cases where the mother is. already in receipt of a pension under the widows’ 
pension act, 1925. 

(d) Children of an alien father, an Asiatic father, or of an aboriginal native of 
Africa, the Pacific Islands, or New Zealand, are excluded from benefit, unless 
born in Australia. 

(e) Where the total family income, as defined in the act, in the 12 monthis pre- 
ceding the date of the claim exceeds the amount of the living wage for one year 
based on the requirements of a man and wife without children plus £13 for each 
child under 14 years, no allowance is payable. 

(f) In cases where the payment of the full endowment would increase the 
family income beyond the limiting qualifying income, such part of the endowment 
shall be paid as will bring the total family income up to the qualifying limit. 

A further act, the finance (family endowment tax) act, 1927, provides that 
employers shall pay into a newly constituted family endowment fund amounts 
equal to 3 per cent of their total wages bill, and from this fund the family allow- 
ances will be paid. 

The family endowment act will come into operation on a date to be fixed by 
the governor, but in any case not until after the declaration of the living wage 
for a man and wife without children has been made by the Industrial Commission 
of New South Wales. This declaration, according to the provisions of the indus 
trial arbitration (living wage declaration) act, 1927, must be made not later than 


the end of September, 1927. Previously the living wage has been based on 4 | 


man, wife and two children. 
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ses widows’, hans’, and Old-Age Contributory Pensions in 
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HE annual report of the Scottish Board of Health for the year 
1926 contains an account of the work done in Scotland under 
the contributory pensions act —e the first year after its 

oming into force. Three groups claimed benefits under it. First, 
vere the pre-act claims put in by those who on January 4, 1926, were 
phan children, or widows with at least one child under 14. For 
these, the contributory principle had been waived, and they were 
entitled to benefits regardless of whether or not any contributions 
had been made on their behalf. Second, were the claims for the 
post-act_ widows and orphans, those who had been bereft after the 
coming into force of the act. For this group the contributory prin- 
ciple had been modified. The law requires at least 104 contributions 
hy the deceased person on whose insurance the claim is founded 
before a claim can be regarded as valid, but for the first two years 
insurance and contributions made under the national health insur- 
ance act before the introduction of the pension act are regarded as 
validating a claim. 
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Asa class, widows’ and orphans’ pensions awarded before the payment of 104 
contributions after the commencement of the pensions act will therefore be only 
partly romps in the sense that, as a rule, full pensions-qualifying con- 
tributions will not have been paid, and title will be dependent partially on pre-act 
health insurance contributions. The pensions granted in 1926 were obviously 
jess contributory than noncontributory. 


A third group of claims dealt with during the year concerned 
pensions to persons over 70, in regard to which the act made some 
important modifications in the earlier practice. Widows of men who 
on January 4, 1926, were over 70 and therefore could not become 
lent @¥contributors under the new act are entitled to pensions provided 
“') Bi they have a child or stepchild of the husband under 14 years of age. 
vn, Mp Obviously, this condition is seldom apt to be fulfilled, and the group 
ws of widows affected is small. More important are the regulations 
concerning those aged 70. 


less From July 2, 1926, the act granted to all insured persons then over 70 and to 
their wives, the right to old-age pension free from the means test. The conces- 
pre- sion is extended also to persons who attain age 70 before January 2, 1928. The 
"ear main qualifying condition is simple, requiring insurance under the national 
ach insurance act only from April 29, 1925, when the contributory pensions bill was 
introduced into the House of Commons, to July 2, 1926, or, if later, the date 
the when the insured person attains the age of 70. Easy conditions as to residence 
ent and last employment complete the requirements of qualification. When a 
woman claims in right of her husband’s insurance he only need satisfy the 
hat conditions. 
ints 


ow- Pre-Act Claims 
by A VIGOROUS campaign had been made during 1925 to spread 





age information as to the coming into force of the act, and by the 
“a time the first payment of pensions was due, January 5, 1926, claims 
an 48d been put in and passed upon so numerously that orders were 


1a sued for the payment of approximately 12,800 pensions. Except 
for about 500, these were all pensions for widows entitled, in view of 
the additional allowance for children, to a minimum weekly payment 
of15s. By December 31, a total of 23,132 claims in respect of pre-act 
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widows and orphans had been received, of which only 65 we 


. ; re st; 
undecided. The number of pensions awarded was 18,204. of vial 
15,919 were for widows and 2,285 for orphans. 

Five thousand one hundred and forty-two claims had been rejected, 54 
cent of them because the widow claimants had no child and 29 per cent becans 
the occupation of the deceased husband was outside the scope of nation 
insurance; 379 claims for orphans’ pension had been disallowed, and it jg regret 
table that many of these failed simply because no information wags obtainable 
in regard to the parents, often entirely unknown. Three hundred and forty-ae 


pre-act claims had been withdrawn or superseded. 


Post-Act Widows’ and Orphans’ Claims 


[LURING the year a total of 5,978 post-act claims were receive 
of which 5,827 were for widows’ and 151 for orphans’ pensions 
By December 31, 1926, 4,604 widows’ pensions had been awarded 
and 103 claims in respect of orphan children, involving pensions for 
164 children, had been allowed. The claims which were disallowed 
formed less than 10 per cent of the total number presented. 


Pensions for Persons Over 70 


As’ IN the case of the pre-act widows’ pensions, a number of applica- 

tions for the over-70 pension were received and on file when this 
part of the act became effective, on July 2, 1926. By December 3i, 
a total of 30,007 claims had been received; of these, 9,895 did not 
conform to the conditions of the contributory pensions act, and were 
accordingly referred to local pension committees for investigation 
as to their validity under the earlier acts. A number were awaiting 
decision, and 16,959 had been approved and pensions had accord- 
ingly been awarded. 

Fully 15,000 of the pensions awarded were new pensions. A little more than 
1,200 claims for pension at the full rate had been granted in favor of pensioners 
who were previously in receipt of pension at a reduced rate because of their 
means, Of the large body of persons in receipt of full-rate pension subject to 
the means test, only some 700 or thereby had elected to apply, by virtue of their 


insurance, to have their pensions made payable free from the conditions as to 
means. 


Finances of the Scheme 


[LURING the year £790,036 was spent in the payment of widows 
and orphans’ pensions; payment of old-age pensions without 

the test of means between July 2 and December 31 took £171,000, 
and the expense of inaugurating and administering the scheme, 
including the preliminary work done in 1925, came to £86,824. 
Receipts from contributions during the year amounted to £2,017,6/. 
After repayment of an advance of £20,000 made from the civil contingencies 


fund to meet the initial costs, there was at the end of the year an excess of recelp' 
over expenditures amounting to £1,140,207. 


The report explains carefully that these figures can not be taken 
as indicative of the future liabilities of the system. 

For years to come there will be a greatly increasing liability on the a 
account in respect of widows’ and orphans’ pensions. The account has ye ae 
feel also the burden of the immense liability that will be created by the !" 


duction in January, 1928, of the new category of pensions for persons betwee? 
65and 70. * * * 
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Neither would it be sound to regard the administration costs as an index of 
the future cost of working. The inauguration of an entirely new scheme neces- 
arily involves outlays of a nonrecurring kind, and the administration expenses 
sould show @ relative diminution in future. The cost of bringing the scheme 
into operation and of administration up to December, 1926, was equivalent to 
9.14 per cent of the expenditure on all pensions awarded and to 4.3 per cent of 
the contribution income In 1926, an income which, it must be remembered, was 
very much lower than it would have been but for the coal stoppage and the 
attendant widespread unemployment. 


—_— 





Report of South African Old-Age Pensions Commission! 


a commission of five, known as the Old Age Pensions and Social 

Insurance Commission, which has recently published its first 
report, dealing with the subject of old-age pensions. It recommends 
a system of noncontributory pensions for Europeans and colored 
persons who have been British subjects for five years and ordinarily 
resident in the Union for 15 out of the 20 years immediately preceding 
the date of their application. The pension should in at 65. The 
maximum amount should be 10 shillings a week, and this should be 
reduced in proportion to the recipient’s income, no pension being 
allowed to those with an income of £52 or over perannum. Invalidity 
pensions should be granted at the same rate and on the same basis 
to persons between 61 and 65 years of age who are totally and per- 
manently disabled and who have been resident in the Union.-for at 
least five years. Itis calculated that the following number of persons 
will be eligible for old-age and invalidity pensions: 


h FEBRUARY, 1926, the South African Government appointed 


Old age Invalidity 

ET TENE RY CR LOT 15, 518 8, 360 
I a ee ee 12, 580 7, 386 
RE ESS eT eee TR HES 1, 557 1, 742 
at RRO Ee Stine ae We eee 29, 655 17, 488 


On the basis of conditions in 1926, it is estimated that the first cost 
of the scheme would be £1,225,718, subject to an annual increase of 
between £30,000 and £40,000 for each year which elapses before the 
scheme is introduced. 

One member of the commission, while agreeing with the general 
recommendations, proposed a pension of £1 a week to men at the age 
of 65 and to women at 60. 


‘Union of South Africa. Department of Labor. The Social and Industrial Review, June, 1927, p. 544. 
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LABOR ORGANIZATIONS AND 
CONGRESSES 





Proceedings of the Fifth Pan American Labor Congres; 


HE Pan American Labor Congress held in Washington, D. ¢ 
July 18-23, was the fifth such congress. The Pan Americay 
Federation of Labor was organized mainly through the jp. 

fluence of the American Federation of Labor at the first co 
held at Laredo, Tex., in November, 1918. Succeeding congresses 
were held in 1919, 1921, and 1924. 

The organization grew out of the desire to bring the organized 
working people of Pan America into ‘‘closer harmony and unity.” 
It has done much. during the short period of its existence to promote 
closer relations, sympathy, and understanding among the workers of 
the Pan American countries. 

At the recent congress delegates were present representing organized 
labor in Colombia, Cuba, Dominican Republic, Guatemala, Mexico, 
Nicaragua, Panama, Peru, Porto Rico, Salvador, United States, and 
Venezuela, Messages were received from a number of other affi- 
lated countries which for financial or other reasons were unable to 
send delegates. 

In his address of welcome President William Green stressed the 
altruistic purposes of the organization: 


We are interested in raising the standard of life and living among working 
people. We wish to encourage the workers represented in the Pan American 
Federation of Labor to mobilize and develop their economic strength so that it 
may be intelligently and constructively used in furthering their general common 
welfare in the interest of the men, women and children dependent upon the 
working people of all these countries. In this respect we differ from most Pan 
American organizations. Most of them are formed for the purpose of promoting 
commercial enterprises, for the purpose of exercising financial and corporate 
power in an attempt to exploit the resources of not only the Latin-American 
nations but the United States as well. 

The. Pan American Federation of Labor, he pointed out, stands 
for the economic freedom of the workers, for the right to organize 
into trade-unions, for civic and political freedom, for freedom of 
speech and of the press, for the right of every nation to work out its 
own destiny, ‘free from molestation by any other nation,” and for 
the peaceful settlement of disputes between countries. 

The report of the executive council gave in detail an account of 
the activities of the federation in regard to various labor matters 
that have come before:it, such as the alleged murders of wage earners 
in Cuba, the grave situation in Nicaragua, in Venezuela, etc. The 
question of Mexican immigration into the United States was taken 
up and resulted in the formation of a commission appointed by the 
American Federation of Labor and the Mexican Federation of Labor 
to consider means whereby “the causes for complaint that may exis! 
on either or both sides of the border” may be eliminated. The em 
gration of Mexicans from their country into the United States brings 
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-oblems for both countries, the influx of unskilled, low-paid labor 
tending to depress the wages and living conditions of American work- 
ors, while at the same time it drains Mexico of the workers she needs 
to develop the country. . ' 

The eflorts of the executive council of the Pan American Federa- 
tion of Labor to improve the conditions of the workers or to remedy 
injustices in such countries as Cuba, Nicaragua, and Venezuela 
were recited. Labor conditions in Venezuela were characterized as 
“unbearable. ” 

Somewhat better conditions are reported from Ecuador. It is said that the 
new government is doing a little more for the wage earners, as it has created a 
Minister of Social Welfare and Labor and has offered guaranties to the citizens. 
The belief is expressed in reports received by President Green that when a 
normal constitutional situation is inaugurated in Ecuador the workers would 
be guaranteed an opportunity to organize to protect their interest and work 
for the welfare of all the people. 

The National Labor Federation of Trade Unions has been formed in Argentina 
which bars as members communistic or anarchistic groups. 

Luis N. Morones, president of the Mexican Federation of Labor 
and Minister of Commerce, Labor, and Industry of Mexico, warned 
the delegates not to use the congress as the “clearing house for all 
the ills and ailments” of the countries represented by them or to 
expect it to solve problems “entirely within the province of their 
own government or their own local or national movements.” “But 
this does not mean that the workers in various countries where 
sufficient organization does not prevail can not bring their grievances 
to the Pan American Federation of Labor, which will do all it can 
to bring about the sought-for results. What the Pan American 
Federation of Labor is trying to do is to strengthen weak organiza- 
tions, to encourage the formation of them in countries where there 
are none.” 

Though several resolutions of a general or even political nature 
were passed, the congress wodinek itself mainly to economic or 
workers’ problems. Even those not of a purely labor nature—such 
as one deploring the exploitation of the workers in Venezuela and 
the violation of their constitutional rights during a period of some 
\9 years, extending the moral support of the federation to the 
Venezuelan workers, and authorizing the executive board to do what 
it can in reestablishing those rights and in securing amnesty for 
those imprisoned for political offenses—were passed on the ground 
that in all cases of political upheaval or suppression of rights it is 
the workers, poor and defenseless, who suffer most. 


Labor Resolutions 


IN GENERAL the resolutions introduced by the various delegations 

dealt with conditions in their own country. A number of general 
resolutions were, however, introduced. Thus, the representatives 
from Panama were successful in securing the adoption of a resolution 
reading as follows: 


Whereas employers of labor of the several Pan American countries have 
resorted to the practice of recruiting workers in other countries than their own 
upon promises and assurances of profitable employment without guaranty of 
permanency of employment and without thought or consideration for the well- 
being of sueh workers or the harm done to workers of the countries for which 
they have been recruited; and 
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Whereas this practice tends to ereate strife and friction amongst the woy, 
of the several Pan American countries, besides misleading and doing irrep,,.,. 
harm to workers so recruited; Therefore be it Parable 

Resolved, That the Pan American Federation of Labor calls upon the geyer, 
Pan American Governments and labor movements to give immediate | 
sideration and to take whatever action may be necessaty to so regulate ; ** 
eraployment of workers of one country to another as will prevent the exploitatioy 
of workers herein referred to, that will require proper and adequate guaranty 
for all promises made and agreements of employment thus entered inio aa \ 
will avoid such recruited workers serving the purpose of lowering the standar 
of workers in the countries to which they may go and where the standards are of 
a higher order; be it further ee: 

Resolved, That the Pan American labor movements be urged to coopers} 
with one another and through the Pan American Federation of Labor to a. 
the respective labor movements continually informed of economic and industrig 
conditions prevailing in their respective countries, to the end that trade-union | 
effort may contribute its full share in preventing a condition of international 
employment of labor that is of great harm to all workers and that tends tg 
divide instead of unite the workers of all Pan America. 


Four resolutions introduced by the Peruvian delegation and 
accepted by the congress (1) declared the congress’s approval of labor 
departments under the government and urged the creation of such 
offices by Latin-American Governments where they do not already 
exist; (2) urged that the governments of the respective countries 
appoint labor attachés to their embassies in other countries; (3) 
provided for the exchange of labor information among the Lati- 
American countries through the Pan American Federation of Labor: 
and (4) provided for the appointment by the federation of a commis. 
sion to make a study of wages in all the affiliated countries in order to 
determine what would be a proper minimum wage for each country, 
having due regard for working and living conditions. A resolution 
along the same line, introduced by the Mexican delegation, reaffirmed 
a resolution of a-preceding congress that a commission should be sent 
to the various Latin-American countries to study labor conditions 
and to lend all possible aid in organizing the workers of those countries. 


The congress’ passed the following resolution brought in by the 
Cuban delegates; 


Whereas the countries of Latin-America have opened their doors to foreign 
— giving them all kinds of facilities, guaranties and opportunities for profit, 
anc 

Whereas foreign capital should not be any more an instrument of exploitation 
of the workingmen in our countries of America; Therefore be it 

Resolved, First, that it is the feeling of this congress that the foreign corpora- 
tions should employ in all their works and positions within the country where 
they develop their activities, the workingmen and natives of the same, as much 
as possible and prepare them when necessary to lend their services, and perform 
the-manual, mechanical, technical or any other kind of work in such corporations; 
second, the congress declares that the exclusion of the natives from the employ- 
ment or work in the foreign corporations, using instead imported workingmed, 
should be discouraged because it is a true injustice, creates social conflicts and 
resentment on the part of the wronged countries, all of which is prejudicial to the 
interests of the working classes and the good relations among the peoples. 


The Guatemalan delegates recommended the foundation of Pan 
American people’s bank, ownership of whose shares should be limited 
to workingmen of the Pan American countries, voting to be on the 
basis of one man one vote. It was decided, however, thet further 
study was necessary before taking such action and the matter was 
therefore referred to a committee to report to the next congress. 
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Among the labor resolutions dealing with particular countries were 
the following, introduced in all cases by the delegates from the 
country named: . 

(uba.—A resolution, referred to the executive board, pointed out 
that Cuban workingmen are not prevented from organizing ‘while 
their activities have the character and aim of favoring the labor 
conditions, civilizing industrial, social, and economic reforms, when 
they do not employ practices and procedures against the public order, 
or the institutions of the government.” Another, adopted by the 
congress, promised the aid of the federation in organizing the workers 
in Cuba. The executive board was also directe to use its influence 
toward securing for Cuban workers in mercantile and industrial 
establishments the 8-hour day already in force for public employees. 

Dominican Republic—Two resolutions were passed, one of which 
pointed out that while no obstacles had been interposed to the devel- 
opment of the trade-union movement in that country, neither had 
any protective legislation for workers been enacted, in spite of ‘‘ per- 
sistent requests”’ for such legislation. The resolution therefore urgéd 
upon the Dominican Government the early enactment and enforce- 
ment of legislation on the following points: 

1. The establishment of the 8-hour day for employees of the national govern- 


ment, the municipal governments, and those engaged in public works. 

9. Establishment of a minimum salary. 

8 Abolition of payment by scrip paper in the sugar factories and in other 
industries. 

4. Establishment of vocational courses in the primary urban schools, and 
agricultural courses in the rural schools. 

5. Compulsory attendance for illiterate adults in night schools. 

§. Establishment of trade and art schools. 

7. Enactment of a workmen’s compensation act. 

8. Establishment by law of free hospitals for the use of the poor people unable 
to avail themselves of private hospital care and attention. 

9. Encouraging and developing a system of land holding and of land transfer- 
ence by inheritance or otherwise, so that there may be prevented the holding 
of the lands of the Dominican Republic in the hands of a few and that a full and 
free opportunity may be accorded to the great mass of citizens of that country 
to acquire title to land and thus free themselves from serfdom to large landowners. 


In support of this measure, Manuel Pazos, one of the delegates 
from the Dominican Republic, stated that the trade-union move- 
ment of that country feels that with proper legislation it can solve 
iis own problems. There is no radical labor movement in that 
country; the organized workers are federated into one conservative 
hdy—the Dominican Federation of Labor—with 12 provincial 
branches and 20 local unions. The problems of labor in that country 
are intimately connected with those of immigration. At present, 
however, organized labor has no official channel of communication 
with the government. For these reasons the delegation urged upon 
the congress its second resolution, which was passed by the congress, 
that the President of that country be requested to create in his 
cabinet a department of labor and immigration. 

Panama.—Protesting against the conditions of native employ- 
ment in the Canal Zone, a delegate from Panama pointed out that 
besides the Americans employed in the Canal Zone there were 15,000 
workers of other nationalities but only some 1,500 of these were 
hativesof Panama. The natives, he said, include capable mechanics 
of all kinds, but they are nevertheless excluded from the best jobs. 
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The congress directed that the Metal-Trades Union of the Canal 
Zone be requested to “‘make the necessary arrangements and agree. 
ments with the Labor Federation of the Republic of Panama in ono, 
to give oceupation to efficient and capable native workmen ip ;}, 
different kinds of work carried out within the said Panama (apg) 
Zone, under the same wages and labor conditions under which jj 
other workers are employed, using for the purpose the services of th, 
Labor Bureau established by the Government of Panama for thp 
handling of such matters.” 

Porto Rico.—The congress (1) favored the idea of organization of 
labor unions into regional federations by trades, and (2) recommended 
the passage of legislation enabling the ‘continued progressive 
development”’ of Porto Rico. 


General Trade-Union Progress and Condition of the Workers 


HE report of the resolutions committee commented upon the fact 

' that progress in trade-union organization had been made jy 
many Latin-American countries. Such progress, it was pointed out, 
must be largely the work of each country but the Pan American 
Federation is ready at all times to lend such assistance as it can, 
An effort is to be made to have a representative of the federation in 
each affiliated country. 

Argentina.—So far, the federation has been unable to secure the 
affiliation of the organized labor movement of Argentina. This the 
report ascribes to the division among the workers themselves in 
that country. 

Guatemala.—Early in 1926 a law was passed making it a crime to 
strike... This law was later repealed, and Delegate Tribouiller from 
that country stated that the present law provides only that 15 days’ 
notice of a strike must be given. The Matos office is now largely 
administered by two wage earners, and steady, though slow, progress 
is being made. Good pita laws have been secured. ‘They are 
about to amend their constitution and labor has been considering 
the advisability of endeavoring to have the rights of labor defined 
in the constitution. 

Peru.—Delegate Casstéll of Peru stated that, as far as his country 
was concerned, the laws are good and wages are higher than they 
have ever been. 

Venezuela.—The report of the resolutions committee pointed out 
that the federation has been unable to obtain first-hand information 
concerning labor conditions in Venezuela, and remarked that the 
secrecy prevailing would suggest that there was something to be 
hidden. Two Venezuelan delegates were present at the congress, 
but neither of them had just come from that country. Other dele- 
gates about to set forth from Venezuela sent word that ‘“inconven- 
iences at the last moment” prevented their leaving Venezuela to 
attend the congress. One of the delegates present from that countiy 
described tortures which he stated had been inflicted upon Vene- 
zuelan workers during recent years and declared that the peope 
were denied all personal and civil rights. The report of the officers 
recommended that the executive board be directed to continue 1‘ 
efforts to determine the true state of affairs in that country. 
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BROTHERHOOD OF LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEERS O5 
Officers, and Next Meeting 


HE following were reelected as officers of the Pan American 
T Federation of Labor: William Green, president; Luis N. Mo- 
~ones, vice president; Santiago Iglesias, secretary; and Mathew Woll, 

surer. 

The next congress will be held in Havana, Cuba. 
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Financial Reorganization of Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers ' 


Engineers was held in Cleveland, June 6 to July 22, 1927. 

This brotherhood has been one of the most prominent pro- 
ponents of the idea that the trade-union movement should widen its 
interests in the direction of financial and commercial enterprises of 
various sorts. Beginning with the establishment of its bank at 
Cleveland in 1920, the brotherhood undertook, in rapid succession, 
the establishment of the Brotherhood Investment Co. and labor 
banks in Philadelphia; Hammond, Ind.; Three Forks, Mont.; Spo- 
kane, Wash.; Boston; Portland, Oreg.; Seattle and Tacoma, Wash. ; 
and San Francisco. It acquired an interest in the Empire Trust Co. 
and the Equitable Building, both in New York, as well as stock in 
the Coal River Collieries Co. The Brotherhood Investment Co. is 
reported to have established a number of corporations for the selling 
of securities. In 1923 the brotherhood established a fire insurance 
company. Among the fields entered by the union was that of land 
development, the organization acquiring a large tract of land in 
Florida which it has been transforming into the city of Venice. Two 
large office buildings in Cleveland were erected and owned by the 
organization. 

The 1927 convention was confronted with the problem of the con- 
tinuance of this policy, since some of the enterprises had met with 
difficulties. ‘Thus, the collapse of the real estate boom in Florida 
slowed up the brotherhood’s development work in Venice; business 
and building conditions in Cleveland rendered one of the office 
buildings unprofitable, etc. 

A drastic reorganization of the union machinery was made by the 
1927 convention. The offices of president and first and second vice 
presidents were abolished and the plan of organization formerly in 
effect was reverted to, i. e., the leadership of the organization is to 
be vested in a grand chief engineer who will direct all the brother- 
hood’s finahtidl activities, assisted by an advisory board of three 
trustees, and all subject to the supervision of a committee of nine. 
The trustees will handle the brotherhood’s investments but must 
make frequent reports to the committee, which also is vested with 
authority to remove the trustees if this seems necessary. 

It was brought out at the convention that the difficulty with the 
financial affairs lay in the fact that although there were plenty of 


T: fifth triennial convention of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 





* Data are from Labor (the organ of the railroad brotherhoods), Washington, D. G., issues of July 9, 16, 
» and 30, 1927; The Garment Worker, July 29, 1927; and Railway Age, Aug. 6, 1927. 
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assets, these are ‘‘frozen’’; i. e.; so tied up as not to be readily con 
vertible into cash. In order to tide over until the investmen‘c ,.. 
be realized upon, the delegates passed a resolution levying up 
of the approximately 88,000 members of the brotherhood an assoc.. 
ment of $5 per month for the next two years. This was later modified 
somewhat, the trustees being authorized to issue 100,000 Certificates 
of indebtedness of $100 each, bearing interest at 4 per cent. “Tf 
the members purchase all these certificates within 60 days, the 
trustees will have $10,000,000 cash in hand, and it will not be necessary 
to order an assessment.’’ ; 
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Trade-Union Movement in India 


NDER this title a study of Indian trade-unions has recently been 
| published by N. M. Joshi, who has himself taken an actiye 
part in furthering the movement. The possible field for trade. 
unionism in India is large. Apart from agricultural workers and 
domestic servants, it is estimated that there are 21,600,000 wage 
earners; including those two classes, 49,100,000. But since these 
millions are-spread over all India, often working in small groups or 
in almost inaccessible regions, it is admitted that their organization 
would present much difficulty and that results may be obtained more 
quickly by confining the initial efforts to workers on organized plan- 
tations and in organized industries. Of these, there are some 
3,700,000, omitting all State employees and domestic servants. 


Origin and Present Extent of the Movement 


P TO 1918 the trade-union movement can scarcely be said to have 
existed in India. There was a so-called printers’ union in Cal- 
cutta, dating from 1905, the postal workers had some organizations, 
and other associations of workers were formed and existed for a time, 
but it is questionable whether any of these, except the first mentioned, 
could be described as a trade-union. In 1918 the Indian Seamen’s 
Union was organized at Calcutta, and the Madras Labor Union was 
started among the mill workers of that city. In 1919 and 19204 
number of other associations were formed, among them unions of 
textile workers, railway employees, steel and mine workers, and port 
employees. ‘The movement in its present form may be said to have 
begun in the period 1918-1920. ; 
Three circumstances favored the growth of unions at that time. 
The cost of living was rising rapidly, and wages were not keeping 
pace with it, which naturally led to dissatisfaction and strikes. ‘The 
formation of unions was frequently connected with a strike. Some 
of the so-called unions were little more than strike committees and 
speedily disappeared after the immediate trouble had been adjusted, 
but some became permanent organizations. A second helpful 
influence was the establishment of the Internationa! Labor Con- 
ference, which spread among its supporters the idea of the necessity 
of organizing labor and coordinating the organizations of a country, 
so that they might make themselves felt in the international body. 
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4 third factor was the enthusiasm attending the all-India movement, 


a political movement which made itself felt far beyond the bounds 


f olitics. : ; 
c Phe progress of the movement was slowed down by the industrial 


depression which overtook India as well as the rest of the world, but 
it is still gaining ground as the old unions increase in strength and 
influence. As yet, the trade-union membership is relatively smail. 
There are a number of associations among Government employees, 
especially among the postmen, telegraphists, and telegraph peons, 
the total membership being estimated at about 50,000. Unions of 
workers on railways and in other forms of transportation have mem- 
bers to the number of 75,000. Textile workers are organized to the 
number of about 32,000, and 6,000 printers, 9,000 steel workers, and 
1,500 miners are included in unions. There are a number of mis- 
cellaneous unions, with rather uncertain membership. 

To sum up, the result of labor organizing work during the last seven years is 
that, excluding the Government employees’ organizations with a membership 
of 50,000, there are about 100 trade-unions in India with a membership of about 

6,000. 

6 Character and Position of the Unions 


HE Indian unions are nearly all industrial rather than craft organ- 

izations. This is a natural development, arising from the fact 
that the union often originated in a local effort to improve conditions 
for a large number of workers under a common employer. For the 
most part they are strictly local in character, and it is doubtful 
whether they will ever become national bodies, though some kind of 
loose federation is probable. 

The activities of the unions are mainly confined to trying to secure 
redress of grievances by making representations to the employers. 
A few have started death benefit funds, but none have as yet even 
made a beginning toward paying sickness, unemployment, or super- 
annuation benefits. It is doubtful whether they will ever undertake 
these activities, since there is a growing opinion that such benefits 
should be provided by the State. Several weekly and monthly 
magazines are published by different unions, and the All-India Trade 
Union Bulletin gives regular reviews of the trade-union activities of 
the whole country. 

These journals from their very nature restrict themselves to voicing forth 
grievances of the class of workers they represent. They hardly deal with the 


— labor questions and the principles and theories of the problem and its 
solution. 








It will be seen that the picture presented is of a movement as yet 
rather weak and diffuse, with no strong central organization. The 
All-India Trade Union Congress attempts to coordinate and bind 
together the different unions, but it works against heavy difficulties. 
The er atest difficulty in the way of organizing the workers, according 
to Mr. Joshi, is their illiteracy and general ignorance. Where not 
even 10 per cent of the people can read, ‘‘the difficulties for propa- 
ganda of any kind are patent, and there is no method of making people 
realize their true condition and the necessity of improving it.” 
Then, too, the workers, ignorant and subject to exploitation from all 
sides, are suspicious and hard to reach. Another difficulty arises 
from the low wages and extreme poverty of the people. In all coun- 
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tries the skilled and well-paid workers are the first to organize, and 
this class is small in India. 

The attitude of the Government toward labor unions is on jh, 
whole neutral. The attitude of employers varies from friendly 
cooperation to strong opposition. Frequently employers object ;, 
letting their employees be represented by paid officials, or try indireo 
methods of discouraging organization, or protest against the unions 
taking up individual cases of injustice or grievance. In a few cases 
an attempt has been made to start company unions as a competitoy 
to the unions the employees had already formed, or to prevent they 
from organizing on their own initiative. Also, a complaint is mada 
that in India, as in other countries, welfare work is sometimes 


undertaken as a means of undermining the union or preventing jt; 
formation. 
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TRAINING AND PLACEMENT OF THE 
HANDICAPPED 





Industrial Aid for the Blind in Indiana 


URING the fiscal year ended September 30, 1926, 101 apprentices 
1) and employees received vocational training or employment in 
the industrial departments of the Fndinnt Plead of Industrial 
Aid for the Blind, according to the annual report of its executive 
secretary for that period. Of thisnumber 43 were men and 58 women. 
Many of them have developed into efficient workers and are at 
present employed by the institution or have obtained jobs elsewhere. 
In the year under review 19,295 dresses or aprons were made by the 
garment department and 182,532 brooms were manufactured. The 
combined sales for the year for the several departments totaled $106,- 
617.88. The minimum wage in the broom shop and garment depart- 
ment was 20 cents an hour, while the average wage in the broom depart- 
ment was 28.7 cents an hour. 

The board’s field agents paid 1,509 calls on blind persons in their 
homes. Of these calls, 852 were for investigation, 544 for instruction, 
and 113 were social. The report emphasizes the importance of 
prompt contact with newly blinded. adults, as they are usually 
depressed and do not know how to proceed in the matter of rehabilitat- 
ing themselves. Through the good offices of home teachers the 
interest of the great majority of such persons can be aroused and 
they learn to equip themselves to take their place again in the 
community. 

The establishment of the blind in home industries is a notable fea- 
ture of the board’s work. Already 54 looms have been placed in 
homes and almost all of these home workers are successful. In addi- 
tion to giving instruction to the blind, the teachers also interest the 
community in the blind weavers and their work. 

In custom work, patrons supply the material to be woven into car- 
pets and rugs and pay for the work performed. In other cases rugs 
are manufactured to be sold. Teachers frequently are able to supple- 
ment the industrial work of their blind students with other employ- 
ment, for example, selling sandwiches in factories. The blind who are 
making brooms in their homes are said to be doing a good business. 

The board’s institution has also been buying raw materials and 
allowing the blind workers to repurchase such materials at cost. This 
practice has been of prem Nas assistance and is of growing import- 
ance. 

The field agents are successful in their cooperation with other social 
service organizations. Through such cooperation many blind persons 
have been accorded expert medical attention, hospitalization, and 
other forms of relief. There is an increasing demand by existing 
agencies for the assistance and cooperation of the board’s field agents. 
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There are 2,244 names of blind persons in Indiana on the boar, 
register, this number including only the persons with whom the 
board’s field agents have made contact. Many of these persons an 
too old to do remunerative work. A large percentage of them hays 
accumulated enough to take care of themselves, but there are other 
who must depend on relatives or relief associations. The board’, 
field agents have paid special attention to the latter cases and hay. 
cooperated with relief organizations by interesting such bodies in thes 
indigent and aged blind. Almost all of the younger and able-bodieg 
blind are wage earners or are carrying on businesses of their own _ 

A statement of the income and expenditures of the board for th. 
fiscal year ending September 30, 1926, is given below: 


INCOME AND EXPENDITURES OF INDIANA BOARD OF INDUSTRIAL AID For 
THE BLIND, 1926 























Balance 
Amount eb eS Dame 
: Expended 
Fund = during Covered | 
uring year into the Available 
year State | for further 
treasury | use 
Industrial and educational aid__.................._-_--. $25, 000. 00 | $25, 000. 00 j....._____- | 
Balance of receipts and earnings, 1925__..........._.__- 8, 169. 55 4 * {eae 
Receipts and earnings accruing from workshops, etc___-| 105,864.99 | 91,844.79 j|......____ | $14,020, 2 
PP encachoncndtneneoeediencttheonecn beets tte 1, 000. 00 565. 56 $434. 44 |_ 
SRC EEG Is ten aE SRS 140, 034. 54 | 125, 579. 90 434. 44 | 14, 020. 0 
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INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 





Strikes and Lockouts in the United States, July, 1927 


TRIKES and lockouts in the United States beginning in the 
S month of July, 1927, in so far as reports thereof have been 
received by the bureau, are shown in this article. Disputes 
involving fewer than six workers and those lasting less than one day 


} have been omitted where information on this point is reported. 


In presenting these figures, it is important to note that the bureau 
has no machinery for the prompt and full reporting of strikes and 
lockouts, but depends largely upon newspapers, trade journals, and 
labor periodicals for the preliminary reports of disputes. These 
preliminary reports are then followed up by correspondence, and any 
necessary revision is made, For the reasons mentioned the data here 
presented do not pretend to be absolutely complete or fully accurate. 
It is believed, however, that practically all of the more significant 
strikes and lockouts are recorded, and that the information presented 
is sufficiently accurate to give a fair picture of the situation in the 
United States in the matter of strikes and lockouts. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics solicits the cooperation of 
employers, labor organizations, and other interested parties in making 
this compilation of industrial disputes as comprehensive and as 
accurate as possible. 


Strikes and Lockouts Beginning in July, 1927 


THE table followmg shows the number of strikes and lockouts 

beginning in July, 1927, in comparison with May and June, 
and also the number of persons involved, to the extent that reports on 
this point have been received. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS BEGINNING IN MAY, JUNE, AND JULY, 1927 








1 


Disputes in which number of em- 
ployees directly involved is known! 














Number of 
Month and Number of Number Average 

loekouts ! — S ne of 

an employees | employees 
lockouts | involved | per dispute 
Mapper) oi OVI RTOs Os filik | 114 93 20, 621 222 
-_ 1927 Be GRE Ea UT RRTE PGi BA hee OOD Abe 75 63 19, 398 308 
SoM Penis ae Skee ee Pie terete. * 62 42 32, 876 783 














' Excluding those involving fewer than six persons. 
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4 Data given are sabject to revision. 
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Classification of Strikes and Lockouts by Industries and by Number of Persons 
Involved 


HE statement below shows the distribution of the reported 
strikes and lockouts beginning in July, 1927, by industries or 
occupations: 


Number of 
disputes 


PEE SEE PRE SIO CE REL ENR. lla 16 
rr re Cr cacdamuhdnieenc an. 2 
Clothing industry - PP et IE é 16 
Theater and motion-pictures__-_-_...-.........---.- __- be 2 
Printing and publishing. _.___._....-.... L228. Lay 
er ie nd vnc ns deceadibiedaentn de iets teilia eekadie x ft) 
SERRE TS SEG SR ar SR PR Tr Sie aos ee er eee 2 
IE in a xed ied a gat Bad dte wokinn ts ante cas - 3 
Shi lice a conc cted ce nowbdonm nahi Ge les =. +10 


In so far as information is available, the disputes beginning in 
Juy: 1927, classified by number of workers directly involved, are as 
follows: 


Number of 
disputes 


Sand wader OO workers: cit 2 boi edd aie eli. 6 
20 and under 100 workers....: i... 260. ~~ elec eal 19 





pe gO ae, Chet Rake oe, Saree 6 
1,000 and under 5,000 workers_____-_---_-.._-______ -.__- 3 
5,000 and over ‘ 


pI ES NR LR LPR A RY Oe CY A PR 


Principal Strikes and Lockouts Beginning in July, 1927 


LEANERS and dyers, New Jersey.—A successful strike of about 

800 cleaners and dyers in New Jersey continued from July 15 

to July 21. This strike was for the ‘‘union shop” and was announced 
as state-wide. 

Coal miners, Pennsylvania.—The No. 9 colliery of the Lehigh & 
Wilkesbarre Coal Co., at Sugar Notch, was affected by a strike of 
879 miners on July 5. The men were “dissatisfied with new mine 
cars on account of suspicion that they were not of the same capacity 
as the old type.” They ‘‘returned to work on own accord” July 6. 

Coal miners, Pennsylvania.—A suspension of coal mining in the 
central Pennsylvania field, involving 15,000 miners, began on July |, 
because of the refusal of the operators to continue the Jacksonville 
scale pending the negotiation of a new agreement. (See notes in 
August Review on bituminous coal strike, under ‘Principal strikes 
and lockouts continuing into June, 1927.’’) ; 

Building-trades workers, Maryland.—A recurrence of the old juris- 
dictional —> between the Bricklayers, Masons, and Plasterers 
International Union of America and the Operative Plasterers and 
Cement Finishers’ International Association occurred on July 12, 
when approximately 6,000 building-trades workers, members of some 
18 locals comprising the Allied Building Trades Council of Baltimore, 
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suspended construction work because of differences as to the right of 
“bricklayers”’ to set artificial stone, instead of “plasterers.” “We 
,re striking in support of the plasterers,” said their spokesman, Mr. 
Rieretz, ‘and in support of the decisions of the National Board of 
jurisdictional Awards.” . 

On the other hand the secretary of the bricklayers’ local explained 
that the trouble dated back to the split from the bricklayers’ inter- 
national by the plasterers some years ago; that there were still as 
many plasterers in the bricklavers’ organization as there are in the 
newly formed operative plasterers’ organization; and that on the par- 
cular job which caused the break in Baltimore the werk was being 
done by marble masons and not bricklayers. ‘‘It is a marble setters’ 
‘ob and has to be done with marble setters’ tools. The opposition 
claims that because the plaster casts came backed in burlap, it was 
a plasterers’ job. We contend that the -burlap_merely was camou- 
faze, that it is not essential to the work and has to be discarded 
before the work is finished.” 

According to press reports the ending of this strike was announced 


! on July 22 by Mr. Bieretz, with the statement that all men would 


return to work ‘‘on fair jobs’’ Monday morning. This announce- 
ment followed the receipt of a letter from the president of the building- 
trades department of the American Federation of Labor, indorsing 
the council’s support of the plasterers in their dispute with the 
bricklayers, but suggesting that, out of ‘‘consideration for the build- 
ing public’ the men return to work on jobs where the decision which 
caused the dispute is not being violated. The announcement was 
taken to mean that work would be resumed July 25 on all jobs 
where the members of the council were striking, as no bricklayers in 
Baltimore were then engaged on artificial-stone work which the 
plasterers contend is theirs under a decision of the National Board 
of Jurisdictional Awards. 

Tank-wagon drivers and filling-station attendants, Chicage, IU.— 
Following unsuccessful negotiations with the Sinclair Refining Co. 
fora $15 per month wage increase for tank-wagon drivers and a $10 
per month increase for filling-station attendants, their employees 
were called out on strike by Chauffeurs, Teamsters, and Drivers’ 
Union No. 705, on the morning of July 8. 

The afternoon of the same day the Standard Oil Co., Texas Co., 
Roxana Petroleum Co., Apex Motor Fuel Co., and several other 
smaller companies locked out their employees, thus making almost 
a complete tie-up of both filling-station and tank-supply service, and 
Fa, about 3,000 employees throughout the city and suburban 
istricts. 

A meeting of union officials and officials of the several companies 
during the evening of July 8 failed to bring about an agreement. 
However, a meeting called for the morning df July 9 brought about 
a compromise agreement of $7.50 per month increase for tank-wagon 
drivers and $5 per month for filling-station attendants. The final 
agreement was reached about 2 o’clock im the afternoon and by 
4 o'clock conditions began to become normal. 

The wage scales agreed to were: Tank-wagon drivers, $182.50; 
station attendants, first month, $120, second and third months, 
$130, and thereafter, $145. 
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Principal Strikes and Lockouts Continuing into July, 1927 


B! TUMINOUS coal strike-—The suspension of April 1 contin 

No developments of great importance have occurred since our 
last report. Individual operators here and there have resumed 
operations under the Jacksonville scale, and some disorders hay, 
been reported in Ohio, following attempts of certain operators ,, 
resume operations with nonunion men. Governor Donahey has Sought 
to bring the contending elements together for a settlement, but: so {,, 
without success. On August 2, he sent messages by telegraph {, 
the governors of Illinois and Indiana asking them to join hin jy 
requesting a reconvening of the interstate conference of miners and 
operators. His telegram read: 


Coal strike situation in Ohio is reaching the point where public Welfare 
demands breaking of the deadlock between the United Mine Workers and oper. 
tors. Am told similar conditions prevail in Indiana and Illinois. Will yoy join 
me in requesting reconvening of the interstate conference of miners an¢ 
operators? Please wire if you are willing to join in concerted effort on part 
of Indiana, Illinois, and Ohio to have controversy reopened in the hope of 
settlement on economic basis. 


The two governors replied promising such support as they may be 
able to give the plan. 


Governor Donahey also requested the cooperation of the Governor 
of Pennsylvania, and on August 5 issued a “proclamation on the 
coal dispute,” which reads as follows: 


The coal industry of Ohio, one of the largest and most important in the State, 
has been at a standstill since last spring when a wage scale agreement expired 
and operators and miners were unable to agree upon a new scale. 

The miners made demands which the operators pronounced exorbitant and 
refused to meet. The operators made proposals which the miners termed inade- 
quate and rejected. The present strike and complete paralysis of the coal 
industry of the State is the result. 

The cessation of pay rolls, regardless of the cause, is always disastrous. When 
the workers of a community lose their buying power, their families and children 
suffer, merchants and the business men in turn suffer, and general distress follows. 
Conditions in the mining regions of Ohio have been growing steadily worse and 
have reached an acute state. The approach of winter holds for all a distressing 
prospect. 

As the chief executive of Ohio, I have deemed it my duty to take steps to bring 
about a renewal of wage discussions between operators and miners. The governors 
of other States in the central competitive fields have joined in requesting a 
reconvening of the interstate conference of miners and operators which ended 
futilely last spring at Miami, Fla. Such a reconvention has been called for 
— 15 in the city of Toledo, Ohio. 

itizens of Ohio everywhere should lend their influence in whatever manner 
possible in demanding that this conference settle the differences at issue and 
thereby restore prosperity to the industry and to the citizens generally throughout 
our State. : 

Not merely are the livelihoods of the miners involved, and the profits of the 
operators, and the rights of both, but the welfare of the people of Ohio and of 
the entire central competitive field. Our entire citizenry hopes that renewed 
deliberations of the representatives of the two contending sides will be productive 
of an agreement on the basis of sound economics, without which neither side can 
prosper or long exist. 

I call upon the mine operators to exercise restraint in the conduct of their 
operations and to avoid intimidating gestures which might invite riot. . 

I call upon the miners and their leaders to exercise self-control and to avoid 
actions which might lead to disorder. 

It is the duty of both operators and miners to abstain from threats or actions 
tending to provoke disturbances which might result in loss of life and the destruc- 
tion of property. Ours is a government of law and not of men. Our laws must 
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ne observed and a course of action in defiance of law will bring down upon those 
responsible the merited condemnation of the people of our State. _ 

Sheriffs and all police officers having jurisdiction are directed to invoke every 

recaution and resource to preserve peace and order. The immediate burden of 
police authority in the present situation falls upon the sheriffs of the mining 
counties. Where emergencies exist, or are in prospect, sheriffs must make ample 
uns to augment their forces to sufficient numbers to meet the situation. 
The Governor of Ohio has no police authority other than the military arm of 
the government, the Ohio National Guard, which may be employed only when 
authority has failed. The founders of our State and Nation wisely made the 
exercise of military authority a means of last resort, to be invoked only when 
civil government has been overwhelmed. 

The civil officers of the State will be held strictly accountable for the preser- 
vation of order. When the actual necessity arises I shall not hesitate to use the 
military forces at my command to restore peace, but, until that time comes, 
the responsibility must rest upon the civil agencies established by the constitu- 
tion and laws of our State. 

Now, therefore, I, Vie Donahey, Governor of Ohio, do hereby issue this 
proclamation appealing to the operators and miners of Ohio to compromise 


pls 


= iheir differences, calling upon all in police authority to do their full duty, and 


urging all the citizens of Ohio to lend helpful hand and counsel in an effort to 
restore the coal industry of our Commonwealth. 


(Signed) Vic DoNAHEY. 


According to press reports a temporary restraining order against 
the union organization and its officials, affecting certain proposed 
operations in southeastern Ohio, was granted on August 15 in the 
Federal district court at Columbus. The order applies to six mines 


' owned by four coal companies, employing normally 2,500 men, and 


is effective for 10 days. 

The mines at which union miners are restrained from interfering 
with persons attempting to go to work are said to be Provident 
Mine No. 1, near St. Clairsville; Fair Point Mine in Belmont 
County; Dun Glen Mine in Harrison and Jefferson counties, all 
operated by the Clarkson Coal Mining Co.; Webb Mine, near 
Bellaire, operated by the Monroe Coal Co.; Rose Mine, near Cadiz, 
operated by the Boomer Coke & Coal Co., and Florence Mine, 
near Martin’s Ferry, operated by the Atlantic Contract Co. 

The United Mine Workers of America and their officials, District 
No. 6 of the United Mine Workers and its officials, Subdistrict No. 
5 and its officials, 59 local mine unions and their officers and com- 
mittees, and 70 persons as individuals, were made defendants in 
the restraining order. 

Among the officials named are John L. Lewis, president of the 
national organization, and Lee Hall, district president. 

The smatleuuee contended that the union mine workers in the 
eastern Ohio fields are acting in restraint of interstate commerce by 
preventing reopening of the mines, which are now working at only 
) per cent of their capacity. 

Press reports are to the effect that the governor’s proposal is wel- 
comed by the miners but is regarded with disfavor by the operators, 
who have in fact virtually rejected it. 

Barbers, New York.—The strike of about 1,300 union barbers in 
upper Broadway and Washington Heights section of New York City 
pa ae increase, which began June 15, terminated successfully 
uly 27. 

Laborers and hod carriers, Rhode Island.—The strike of laborers 
and hod carriers in Providence, Pawtucket, and Central Falls which 
began June 1 is still pending. 

59849°—27__8 [569] 
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Carpenters, Rhode Island.—The strike of carpenters in Providene, 
and vicinity, for a wage increase from $1.10 an hour to $1.95 an 
hour, which began June 1, ended on July 25 to the satisfaction ,: 
both sides. A compromise rate of $1.17 an hour was agreed upon, 
The settlement of the strike was brought about through the goo, 
offices of the mayor of Providence. | 


Conciliation Work of the Department of Labor in July, 1997 


By Hue L, Kerwin, Director or ConciLiation 


HE Secretary of Labor, through the Conciliation Service, exey. 
cised his good offices in connection with 38 labor disputes 
during July, 1927. These disputes affected a known total of 

23,880 employees. The table following shows the name and locatioy 
of the establishment or industry m which the dispute occurred, the 
nature of the dispute (whether strike or lockout or controversy not 
having reached the strike or lockout stage), the craft or trade con- 
cerned, the cause of the dispute, its present status, the terms of settle. 
ment, the date of beginning and ending, and the number of workers 
directly and indirectly affected. 

On August 1, 1927, there were 40 strikes before the department for 
settlement, and, in addition 6 controversies which had not reached 
the strike stage. The total number of cases pending was 46. 
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NEGRO IN INDUSTRY 





Labor Conference on the Negro in Industry 


wood College, May 19 and 20, 1927. The discussions were 

based on an address by A. L. Harris, of the anthropological 
department of Columbia University, on the history of negro labor in 
the United States, and an address by Charles S. Johnson, of the 
National Urban League, on negro workers in labor unions. The 
Brookwood Review of June-July, 1927, contains a brief résumé of 
this conference. 

There are 65,000 negroes among the 1,500,000 organized workers 
covered by a recent survey of the National Urban League. Mr. 
Johnson stated, however, that if complete returns had been secured 
the number of negroes would probably have been nearer 100,000. Of 
the number for which returns were made, 14,500 are in negro unions 
in New York City. ‘The remaining unionists are for the most part 
longshoremen, hod carriers, musicians, garment workers, and hotel and 
restaurant employees. Although the number of trade-unions which 
exclude negroes by constitutional provision or ritual is not large, 
there are 43,800 negro workers so barred. Among these unions are 
those of the boiler makers, switchmen, railway telegraphers, machin- 
ists, blacksmiths, railway carmen, mail clerks, and the four railroad 
brotherhoods. 

It was stated at the conference that other unions, without hav- 
ing set up any constitutional barriers against negroes, do, as a 
matter of fact, discriminate against them. For example, the electri- 
cal workers, whose membership is 142,000, include only 334 negroes, 
although there are 13,000 negroes in the trade. There are 6,000 
negroes in the plasterers’ trade and only 100 in the plasterers’ union, 
and not one of the 3,500 negro plumbers holds membership in the 
plumbers’ union. The carpenters and painters are also included in 
the list of trade-unions discriminating against negroes. . 

Certain unions have separate locals for negroes; for example, cooks 
and waiters, hotel and restaurant employees, laundry workers, 
barbers, textile workers, and musicians. Other trade-unions, such 
as the hod carriers and longshoremen, admit colored members to 
either mixed or sepafate locals. 

Mr. Harris also called attention to the practice of molders and car- 
men, who organize separate locals for colored men but, according to 
Mr. Harris, allow them to be represented only by white delegates on 
the joint boards or central labor unions. 

In the judgment of B. W. Bagnall, of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People, the industrial discrimination 
against negroes is more economic than social. 


Racial hatred is not nearly so deep rooted as we commonly think. When 
work is plentiful and there is a shortage of workers, both white bosses and white 
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employees conveniently forget their prejudices and willingly accept col 
workers on a job. When work is slack, however, the “racial ”’ prejudice ee: 
in full force. Negroes are actual or potential competitors for jobs; hence He 
white workers are anxious to keep them at as great a disadvantage as possible 
by barring them from union affiliations and from advancement. It has undenj 
ably been to the advantage of the white workers to do this in the past. It pr 6 
bly will not be in the future. ries 

Even lynchings are based on economic factors. A couple of lynel 
community is enough to quell any chance aggressiveness on the part 
and make them entirely willing to work for whatever wages they 
educational policy of the South which shuts negro children off with lec than 
elementary education is based upon the poor white’s fear of competition from 
the educated negro. _ The ballot is kept from him for the same reason. 


Norman Thomas, of the League for Industrial Democracy, called 
attention to the increasing trend of negroes toward industrial work 
and to the fact that they must be reckoned with by organized labor 
He emphasized the necessity for their unionization. 

The president of the dining-car employees’ union, R. B. Lemus 
reviewed the progress made by his organization in securing highe; 
wages, shorter hours, and better working conditions. 

Reports were also made on the Pullman porters’ union which at 
present has “70 per cent of porters and maids on all railways of the 
country on its list.” 


Mr. Randolph advocated negroes doing their own organizing. He 
said in part: 


lings in a 
of Negroes 
can get. The 


J0r, 


True, as matters stand, negroes are excluded from many organizations, and 
little effort is apparently being made to organize them even as Federal unions, 
directly affiliated with the American Federation of Labor. Yet it must be borne 
in mind that the A. F. of L. is not primarily an organizing body; moreover, under 
its present craft structure, there is no place where unskilled workers (as negroes 
are to a large extent) fit in. 


The negro should organize himself, because with organization he will be better 
able to break down the barriers and prejudice of white workers against him than 
he will without it, and even the question of union jurisdiction can be more 
effectively settled by a group of negro workers if they are organized. 

He also suggested the federation. of existing unions of negro 
workers such as the railway brakemen, hostlers, Pullman porters, and 
dining-car employees. He felt. that.such action would result in their 
common. advancement and stimulate the unionization of colored 
workers in the industries. A central,agency might also be utilized 
as a clearing house for statistical information and method of organi- 
zation. ; 

KE. Franklin Frazier, former director of the Atlanta School for 
Social Work, spoke on ‘‘The new negro ;we really need.” This 
needed type is not at all “the new negro as he. is sometimes sell- 
styled in Harlem and other large city sections—artistic, cosmopolitan, 
sophisticated, cynical, individualistic.” These manifestations of new- 
ness, Doctor Frazier holds, ‘‘ have their root.in mdividual striving for 
‘culture’ and have little significance for the mass of negroes.” 

According to this. speaker, the new negro;should.have his outlook 
on life secularized, the curricula of his schools, changed, and his 
economic position, in American life recognized. . In.,this connection 
it was declared that the negro ‘‘is predominantly an a gee and 
industrial worker and only incidentally a, professional. and business 
man.”’ : 

Leadership, however, is the principal need, Doctor Frazier said— 
leadership with a broad view of the interests of the masses and 
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knowledge of existing economic values. There are already evidences 
of leadership among negro workers, but in rural districts the preacher 
‘; still the outstanding figure. 

The middle-class negroes, in Doctor Frazier’s judgment, are very 
much like-the white middle class. Negro business men and negro 
newspapers exploit those of their own color in the same way that 
white capitalists take advantage of their white workers. 

Cooperative: buying and selling were suggested as a natural and 
desirable development “among class-conscious negroes.”’ 

Doctor Frazier was also of the opinion that negroes should support 
and control their own churches and subsidize their own leaders. 
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WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR 





Changes in Union Scales of Wages and Hours of Labor, 1913 to 
1927° 


HE Bureau of Labor Statistics ‘collects annually, as of May 15 
information concerning the union scales of wages and hours of 
labor in the principal time-work trades in 66 of the principal 

cities of the United States. A full compilation of the figures for 
1927 is now in progress. 

In this article an abridged compilation is made of the 1927 dats 
for the following trades in 40 localities with comparative figures {or 
preceding years back to 1913, in so far as effective scales were found 
for the several years. Data for 1914 and 1915 are omitted for lack 
of space, but figures for those years may be obtained by referring to 
the September, 1925, issue of the Labor Review. , 





Bricklayers. Painters. 
Building laborers. Plasterers. 
Carpenters. Plasterers’ laborers. 
Cement finishers. Plumbers. 
Compositors: Book and job. Sheet-metal workers. 
Compositors, daywork: Newspa- | Stonecutters. 

per. Structural-iron workers. 
Electrotypers: Finishers. Typesetting - machine operators: 
Electrotypers: Molders. Book and job. 
Granite cutters, inside. Typesetting - machine operators, 
Hod carriers. daywork: Newspaper. 
Inside wiremen. 


The union scale represents the minimum rate and the maximum 
hours agreed upon between the unions and the employers. Quite 
often, however, a higher rate was paid to some of the union members. 
Variable higher rates were paid to many or possibly all of the mem- 
bers in some of the occupations in a few cities. 

The union scale generally represents the prevailing rate for the 
trade in the locality, even though all persons in the trade may not 
be members of the union. 

In cases where scales have been revised since May 15, 1927, and 
made retroactive to that date or earlier the changes have been 
included in the tabulation, in so far as information has been received. 

Two or more quotations of rates and hours are shown for some 
occupations in some cities. Such quotations indicate that there 
were two or more agreements with different employers and possibly 
made also by different unions, or for subclassifications of a specific 
occupation, such as building laborers. 





1A brief summary of the ch from 1907 to 1926 and also the average money rate per hour for — 
trade, all cities combined, as of May, 1926, and May, 1925, are published in the November, 1926, issue. 
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Wages and Hours of Labor of Woodworkers in Various 
Countries 


HE second report of the International Union of Woodwo 
wages and working conditions in various countries contains jh, 
following data relating to wages and hours of labor of cabinet. 
makers, upholsterers, and shop joiners in large cities on October | 
1926. While the figures have not been computed with exact Unie 
formity, but according to the methods prevailing in the varios 
countries, it is believed that in a general way they will “give some ideg 
of the wages level in the various countries and enable us to make com. 
arisons.”” In computing the index numbers of real wages, prices of 
food only are used, London being taken as the base or 100. Averay 
exchange rates for the month ending October 11, 1926, as shown iy 
the report, have been used in converting the various currencies jnty 
United States money. 


rkers oy 


WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR OF CABINETMAKERS, UPHOLSTERERS, AND SHOP 


JOINERS IN SPECIFIED COUNTRIES ON OCTOBER 1, 1926 eacl 





















































Sa July 
Cabinetmakers Upholsterers Shop joiners (a 
pasideacaingeiiecenentiiendini aac Aean o- 7 é male 
In- In- | In- 4 
Count Aver-| Nor-| Aver-|} dex | Aver-| Nor-| Aver-| dex | Aver-} Nor- | Aver-| dex the 
commend age | mal| age |num-| age | mal| age | num-| age | mal | ace | pum. (¢ 
hour-| Week-] Week- |} bers | hour- |week-| week-| bers | hour- Week-| week-| bers (¢ 
ly ly ly of ly ly ly of | ly | ly | \y of 
Wages) hours! wages | real | Wages | hours} wages | real |Wages) hours wages! real dou 
wages — Wages \' 
é | | | 
Argentina (Buenos | Cents Cents | Cents | wh 
TS Red Beato 45.0} 44 |$19.80 |.....- 49.1 44 $21.60 |... = = 
Australia: to 
New South Wales____| 60.7 44 | 26.71 116 60.7 44 | 26.71 116 | 64.8 44 |$28. 51 14} f 
Queensland. -....._._- 61.2 44 | 26.93 |.....-. 61.2 44 | 26.93 |...... 66. 4 44 | 29.22 |. or 
bn rE 56. 9 48 | 27.31 }...-.- 56. 9 48 | 27.31 |...... 63.9 44 | 28.12 du 
South Australia_____- 52. 6 48 | 25. 26 j...... 52. 6 48 | 25.25 |...... 61.8 44 | 27.19 
Western Australia___| 54.1 48 | 25.97 |...-.- 52. 6 48 | 25. 25 |...... 62.3) 44 | 27.41 C01 
ee 12.3 48 | 5.90 47 | 12.3 48 | 5.90 47 }126; 48) 6. : 
Brazil (Sao Paulo). ___- 7.4) 48| 13.15 |... 38.0} 48 | 18.24 |.___- 25.8| 654 | 13.93 |...... pe 
as 2 nwedibnnGanel 123] 47] 5.78 |-..._. 120] 47) 5.64/...... 123) 47) 5.78 |...... In 
Denmark (Copenhagen)} 41.8 48 | 20.06 _ Pet tot THe Beet had 46.3 | 48 | 22.22; 179 
Germany.............- 227} 48/10.90| 657] 244} 48/i1.71| 61 |227| 48/100! 10 br 
a Gain a 7} iL. & &..W8. 27.7 @ £16.08 |nn-.- 25. 2 7 | 11.84 
ea ee 15.4 , ARs Yee 16.8 48 | 8.06 |...... 18. 2 48 | 8.74 
Great Britain........_- 42.5 47 | 19.98 100 42.5 47 | 19.98 100 | 40.4 44 | 17.78 N) 
Netherlands........... 30.1 48/1445| 93) 30.1 48 114.45} 93/321) 48) 15.41) 165 
Yugoslavia: 
Bosnia-Herzegovina| 18.0 @i &04 1... 18.0 48} 8.64 |... 18.0 48 | 38.04 
Slovenia... ......... 16. 2 eo. 2a... 16. 2 ry ed 15.3 48 | 7.04 
Bate. WOMOE ica saccsctensccdcnccashioacacdiauct pnieitice.--ie Tee B46) 44 | 24.02 |... 
I cles is 36.1 48 | 17.33 83 | 440 48 | 21.12} 91) 36.3) 48) 17.42) & 
DIR. cs woneudinetuclls 20.3} 48] 9.74) 50} 20.3 9.74) 50) 20.3) 48) 974) & 
RRR Shue Re: 112.4] 2746] 5.95) 48/1118) 246] 5.66] 47 |110.1 4 485) * 
POOUNIID.. acclpstilininnotl ee bee ee eae ee ee 1.5) 48) 5.92) 
OD... in diccnaell Sasi 21 MBL Sioa ene 42.9} 48 | 20.59) 16 
Switzerland............ 34.0} 48 | 16.32 |...... 34.0] 48 | 16.32 |.....- 34.0/ 48 | 16. 32 |-.---- 
OO ACT GN ER ress: 23.0} 48] 11.04 |..._. 23.0} 48 | 11.04 |... 20.7} 48/ 9.94 
South Africa........... 54.6] 48 | 26.21 |...... 54.6} 48 | 26.21 |...... 80.9) 44 | 35.0 |- 
Czechoslovakia: ae | se 
Prague section... 16.8 48 | 8.06 51 | 183 48 | 8.78 56 | 17.1 48) 8.2] 
Reichenberg section..| 18.0 | 48] 8.64 |..__- 18.0} 48] 8 64 |...... 16.8 | 48 | 8.06 
EEE 14.7 Bi 7.0 b.Ai, 15.8 48 | 7.58 |....-- 14.0 48 | 6./2 “3 
United States___...._.. 62.0 50 | 30.55 | 114 (2161.5 40 | 64.62 | 242) 75.0) *44 36.00) 4 
1 Average of minimum and maximum rates paid. 
748 hours are paid for. 
*New York. ‘ 
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farnings and Hours of Labor of Workers in Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland, 1924! 


ings and the weekly hours of labor of workpeople in Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland was instituted by the ministry of labor. 
L, The board of trade had arranged, under the census of production 
ii. HB order of 1923, to undertake an inquiry into production, industry by 
s ME industry, in 1924. It was evident that the utility of the information 
so obtained would be considerably increased if up-to-date statistics 
1: ME could also be made available as to the wages paid and hours worked 
of ME in each industry, in regard to which no comprehensive information 
oe HE had been collected since 1906, when a general inquiry was made by 
in ME the labor department of the board of trade. 
to It was accordingly arranged, with the cooperation of the National 
Confederation of Employers’ Organizations, that schedules should be 
sent to employers asking for the following particulars in regard to 

°? B® ach of four weeks in 1924, viz., the weeks ended January 19, April 12, 
July 12, and October 18: 

(a) The total number of workpeople at work, and, if possible, the numbers of 
males and of females respectively. * 

b) The total wages paid to these workpeople, showing separately, if possible, 
the total wages paid to males and to females, respectively. 

(c) The hours of labor in a full ordinary week, exclusive of mealtimes. 

(d) The number of workpeople on short time, and the average number of 
hours lost per head by such workpeople. 
zes e) The aggregate number of man-hours worked. 


Particulars as to the total wages paid to all workpeople during the 
whole of the year 1924 were also asked for. Employers were asked 
to include in their returns the whole of the operatives (including 
foremen, carters, warehousemen, etc.) at work on their premises 
during the weeks referred to, but to exclude managers, clerks, typists, 
commercial travelers, and salaried persons generally, as well as work- 
people doing work at home on material supplied by the employer. 
= In cases where one of the specified weeks was affected by holidays, 
\” @® breakdown, fire, strike, lockout or other exceptional circumstances, 
employers were asked to substitute particulars for the nearest week 
~ {an ordinary character; ? in cases, however, where employment was 

wholly or partially suspended owing to bad trade no such substitution 
was to be made. 


On l MARCH, 1925, a general inquiry into the average weekly earn- 


Government Industrial Establishments 


HE only remaining group of workpeople for whom information 
“has been collected is that of manual workers in Government 
industrial establishments. Statistics for this group are n \w available 
and are included in the tables which follow. The figures under this 
heading do not cover nonindustrial employees in the Government 
service, such as clerical staffs, office messengers, telegraphists, postal 
sorters, and postmen. Moreover, they exclude manual workers 


‘Reprinted from Ministry of Labor Gazette, London, July, 1927, pp. 250-252. 
lt the case of the building industry, owing to a widespread dispute in the week ended July 12, particu- 
Were obtained for the preceding week. 
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employed at certain of the smaller out-stations; the number o{ sud 
manual workers, however, is not large, and the number included ., 
the returns is sufficient to render the figures representative. 


| 
Cd iy 


General Summary of Preliminary Results 


ITH the publication of the figures for Government indysp,) 
establishments, and the completion of the preliminary statis 
tics of the inquiry as a whole, a convenient opportunity is afforded 
summarize the main results of the inquiry. Accordingly, in +h, 
tables which follow, the earnings and hours of labor in 1924 4, 
shown for each of the main groups of industries covered, and for «lj 
these groups combined. Corresponding statistics for individys! 
industries will be found in the articles published in previous iss): 
of this Gazette, and it is proposed in subsequent issues to publis) 
more detailed information for some of the more important industries 
The inquiry extended to all manufacturing industries and a number 
of the principal nonmanufacturing industries. The most important 
industries excluded were agriculture, coal mines, railways, docks. 
and the distributive trades. Of these, agriculture and dock labo; 
present features requiring special treatment in the collection of 
statistics as to earnings, which rendered the form of questionnaire 
used for the present mquiry inapplicable; statistics as to earnings 
at coal mines and in the railway service had already been compiled 
and published by the mines department and the ministry of transport, 
respectively; and some information as to wages and hours of labor in 
the distributive trades was collected by the ministry of labor and 
published in a series of reports issued in 1926. 
The total number of employers to whom inquiry forms were dis- 
patched was nearly 300,000, and the total number of returns received 
giving sufficient information for use in the compilation of these 
statistics was nearly 130,000. The number of workpeople covered 
by these returns was about 5,000,000. 
The average weekly earnings of all the workpeople covered by the 
returns, on the average of the four selected weeks, were 47s. {d. 
per week; for males the figure was 56s. 3d., and for females it was 
27s. 3d. Some industries, however, are more completely represented 
than others in the returns, the textile industries and the public 
utility services being relatively overweighted and the building 
industry underweighted. If corrections were made on this account 
the average earnings shown for males and for females separately 
would not be appreciably altered; but for males and females com- 
bined the average of 47s. 9d. would be raised slightly, though prob- 
ably by not more than about 3d. to 6d. a week. These averages 
relate to workpeople of all ages, not to adults only. | 
If coal mining and railway service were included, on the basis 
of the information compiled by the mines department and the mit- 
istry of transport for 1924, the weekly earnings of all workpeop', 
in the industries covered by the tables which follow, together wit 
coal mining and railway service, would average about 5s. per 
head. 
The average normal full-time hours of labor—éxclusive of meal- 
times, except in the case of ‘those shift workers for whom no definite 


i i ee ee ae ee oe bel 
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‘nterval was agreed upon—in the industries dealt with in the follow- 
ing tables were approximately 47 per week in October, 1924, and for 
about 70 per cent of the workpeople they were 47 to 48 per week. 
The average of the hours actually worked—inclusive of short time 
and overtime—was over 45 in the week ended January 19, and 
spout 46 in the other three weeks to which the figures relate. 
~ Short time was being worked by nearly 12 per cent of the work- 
people in the week ended January 19, and by between 9 and 10 
per cent in the other three weeks. In each week the average number 
of hours lost by persons working short time was 11 or a little over, 
and the average number of hours thus lost, if distributed over all 
the workpeople covered by the returns, was equivalent to 1.3 per 
head in the week ended January 19 and 1.1 in each of the other 
weeks. 

The foregoing general results are shown in further detail and ana- 
lyzed by groups of industries below. 


I.—Number of Returns Received and Number of Workpeople Covered 


The number of effective returns received, giving information 
regarding earnings, and the average number of workpeople covered, 
as shown by the average of the numbers employed in each of the 
four selected weeks, are as shown below: 


Taste 1.—-NUMBER OF RETURNS RECEIVED AND OF WORKPEOPLE COVERED IN 
INQUIRY, BY INDUSTRY GROUPS 

















Number of— 
Industry group | 

Returns |Workpeople 

received | covere 
ee... on 55 eco peteuswncedapee~ncieceiad 4,7 276, 014 
Se toe cd eh ee ecAse bd. IL ik he et Se Ba 25, 397 1, 355, 328 
SETS Be Sk SSE EES ee ae es of ee cee Lee een Le Neme a 7, 693 1, 017, 381 
eo ae Ag 2. Ud el nla ela GAMERS ME. ie A ye a Mpeg” Eat, A 23, 426 486, 659 
Food, drink, and tobacco... -._..........--.... ~ Saab T- <b 6b baie Es cota tebeiead 19, 777 390, 041 
SS a RR a eta ath pet ark aelS gak a Sse it Lec oir Rapep. 10, 867 174, 383 
Panes) printing, ete 522 iL. iets . ids. Hs SIS BAER oe ae 6, 505 233, 483 
Building and allied industries___........_._- ES SOE cane eae. Yea 1. apes 12, 883 279, 452 
eae Eee Cee Sees Re A dS LANE AONE ER eS ye eee 1}, 013 304, 117 
NS ERSTE Tit y orto ae See ee ee eee ee ee ee ae ee 4, 930 473, 860 
Government industrial establishments... ...................-.-...-.-.......---. 21 100, 027 
eo ARE OIA REE 2 OE EIS A Apa. Se a Mein Scene 127, 276 5, 090, 745 











‘Including fellmongering and leather tanning, saddlery and leather goods, india rubber, brush and 
broom, pianos, organs, and musical instruments (other than metal), quarrying, metalliferous and shale 
mining, carting and warehousing, waste reclamation (other than metal), and miscellaneous industries, 
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. The following table shows the total number of workpeople. includ. 
ing adults and juveniles, employed by firms which have made returns 
as to earnings, in each of the four specified weeks of 1924: 


TABLE 2.-NUMBER OF WORKPEOPLE EMPLOYED IN SPECIFIED WEEKS BY pip, 
MAKING RETURNS, BY INDUSTRY GROUPS AMS 








Number of workpeople employed in the y el 
ended— . 


Industry group 




















| 

January 19| Aspril 12 July 12 | October 1g 

Pottery, brick, glass, chemical, etc...................-- 267, 904 277, 056 280, 187 278, 909 
EC OBER LE A OLLI LEA 1,325,378 | 1,354,339 | 1,373, 615 1, 367, 9R9 
, ea MS RA! SE NE! bh RL EDR SEG RE NE 999,185 | 1,015, 541 1, 020, 826 1, 033, 999 
a 467, 343 491, 407 496, 471 49]. 413 
I I he anamwebemenume 380, 275 378, 829 398, 868 | 409. 199 
MINING 5.313, Judd onion ecubcuen Shad 166, 501 173, 010 178, 013 180 Og? 
pO RS eae 229, 995 231, 918 233, 641 | 238 279 
Building and allied industries__..................-..__- 255, 500 283, 549 287, 201 | 991. 50 
ST SE Sak ae | SRST 295, 532 303, 433 306, 928 310), 577 
a gO ERAS BTS RAR A 463, 742 469, 460 482. 387 479. g59 
Government industrial establishments. .............._- 98, 080 100, 167 100, 052 101. 810 
WG A's ch Seti ab tidt ddcndhcuaviinudidandasuearen 4, 949, 435 5, 078, 709 5, 158, 189 176, 649 





1 Including fellmongering and leather tanning, saddlery and leather goods, india rubber, brush ap 
broom, pianos, organs and musical instruments (other than metal), quarrying, metalliferous and sha 
mining, carting and warehousing, waste reclamation (other than metal), and miscellaneous industries. 


I].—Average Weekly Earnings 


The following table shows the average actual earnings per head, 
in the four specified weeks, of the workpeople employed by firms 
making returns, together with the average earnings of males and of 
females, as shown by those returns which gave separate particulars. 
As already indicated, the various industries are not represented in 
equal proportions in the returns. If allowance were made for this 
the general average earnings for males and for females would not be 
appreciably altered, but for males and females combined the average 
would be raised by about 3d. to 6d. a week. It should be observed 
that the workpeople covered by the returns include workers of all 
ages, including boys and apprentices and other juveniles. Owing to 
the fact that a considerable proportion of firms were unable to sepa- 
rate the wages paid to males and females, respectively, the numbers 
of males and females for whom particulars are given separately in 
sections (B) and (C) of the table add to less than the total numbers 
given in section (A) of the table. °@ 

The relative levels of average earnings shown for the dilficrent 
industry groups are, of course, affected by the variations in the pro- 
portions of males and females, and of adults and juveniles employed. 
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un 3.-AVERAGE ACTUAL WEEKLY EARNINGS! IN SPECIFIED WEEKS IN 1924 
TABLE "0 » WORKPEOPLE IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRY GROUPS, BY SEX 








———— ~~ 






































Average earnings (for the time 

Num- | actually worked) in the week |Average 

ber of ending— of the 

work- ,carn- 

Industry group penne . -— mat Ent jings in 
covered?| Jan- | April | July |October|“”® y 

uary19| 12 12 «| we 
(A) All workpeople 
ihe. C£Fe. eee a ee * ae 
Pottery, brick, glass, chemical, etc.--.......-..-.... 276,014 | 46 3/|48 1/49 5/48 10} 48 2 
on a AiO: (5 OS EM IR AINE WOE 1,355,328 | 50 8|52 1/52 Oj 51 9] 51 7 
Seale *.. ono ete te elecetete pineotenese 1,017,381 | 37 2/37 10/37 9/38 2] 37 9 
EE OEE PS REE GE rere Seer eee 486,659 | 34 4/36 6/36 4/35 3] 35 7 
Food, drink, SIE SOURGED YG... . - 2 onsen cee vee-- ~~~ 45 7/45 11/46 10/46 4 46 2 
SE PE ES EE eae ens Ae a 174,383 |} 48 8/51 0/}51 1/51 3] 50 6 
Paper, printing, etc. ...-.-..-------------------.---- 233,483 |52 6/53 8) 54 O;|} 54 1] 8 7 
Building and allied industries__.....-.-.....---.--.- 279,452 | 54 8/58 5/|59 41/59 Q 58 il 
Cited TRIED © «bk wend ib ecddotinthqcepdbdhoccsase 304, 117 | 47 8 | 49 0] 49 1 | 49 5 48 10 
Public utility services_....... Se ee teen 473,860 | 57 1/58 5/|60 2/;59 9] 58 10 
Government industrial establishments. --........... 100,027 | 57 2/58 8/59 7/61 8] 59 4 
Pabdl, . cc. geet hake ka doRhaaneedeeondotin 5,090,745 | 46 7/48 0/|48 4/48 3] 47 9g 
(B) Males 
Pottery, brick, glass, chemical, ete. ................- 171,702 | 54 1/56 6|58 1/57 3) 3 6 
EE on unecite nbn dabahe ddeiinedmay ivtainegins bbe 1, 101,102 | 53 7)|55 2)55 1/] 8 11 54 8 
TaN ook Sk SehUSE SACRE SS Kose Saweocmssucee 257,834; 51 5)|51 5/651 2/51 9 a 
CE a ierisiesictas Metin Rien adie aihas enbehionetnept amas 113,756 | 52 7/56 5/55 9] 54 6] 54 10 
Food, Grink, GG SGNGONO civ cee ne stidans—sonpwpeniinin ‘ 55 11/;56 8/58 2/)57 9] 57 2 
West e cik akiiees cectdingetpccotoonccamsscowie , 06 51 4)54 0/54 1|5 4 53 «6 
Pater EUG DO ad risa cctsiasindy pmridowsi- Kents egemgne 120,963 | 68 2:70 0;|70 8170 10; 69 Il 
Building and allied industries_.............-.-.....- 278,728 | 54 9/58 6159 2/159 11] 58 2 
Clas Ns be  onnenecenadevawe 224,807} 52 7) 54 3) 54 5/54 7] & Il 
Public whit y CGR VIG uci nen oe ds diGeda <é menos 445,982 | 57 8/58 11/60 7/60 4); 59 5 
Government industrial establishments--..........._. 41,5388 | 64 3/66 1/66 3/165 8] 65 7 
fi RR RE BES We TE Fae PR Oe Oe oo eee 3, 118,645 | 54 8) 56 6157 O} 56 Il 56 3 
(C) Females 

Pottery, brick, glass, chemical, ete. ................- 45,914 | 24 3/24 9/124 8/25 1] 2 8 
ELS MRED LIPASE ONE LT ee OS Ce a 106,183 | 24 11/25 2/);25 5/25 7 2 3 
TONG. cok diecddlies Ud bed cn dcbakuuchitntedtied $ 2 413 1/77 Unis & 27 «#11 
| POSES Sie ae SS ee gee a! Re Pa 283,623 | 26 6/28 2/27 #9;27 O 27.) (6 
Food, Grimk, GRE CODROG ais fas - sinensis nnn cccniw ss 119,259 | 26 11 | 26 11| 28 7/28 Oj; 27 8 
WORN ac oa de Saka o eatezccani Se 18,225; 25 6! 2 10|26 3); 2 3 26 2 
POmel iok aih ati cancinawodd 69,473 | 26 11;|27 2 | 27 5 | 27 10 , Fe 
Building and allied industries_.....................- 724|25 10|25 9/25 9 3. 2 a 
CRN MN idle ce uitcivn ce oattbiesbe 49,302 | 25 8/26 4/26 8/26 11} 2 5& 
Pipes GtiG y GOP TNOOR isso ce dcncinceccusnccasceeess 7,970 | 28 11/29 5/30 0; 29 10} 29 7 
Government industrial establishments --.........-.- 2,034 | 37 10; 40 6/39 0/|}39 3/] 39 2 
re el Pi el Fea ae 1,086, 166 | 26 7) 27 5 | mz 6|% 6 | a7 3 





1 Exchange rate of £=January, $4.269; April, $4.336; July, $4.354; October, $4.478. 

? Averages of the numbers employed in the four weeks. 5 eee 

‘Including fellmongering and leather tanning, saddlery and leather goods, india rubber, brush and 
broom, pianos, organs and musical instruments (other than metal), quarrying, metalliferous, and shale 
mining, carting and warehousing, waste reclamation (other than metal), and miscellaneous industries, 


II].—Normal Hours of Labor 


The following table shows the proportion of the workpeople 
employed by firms making returns on this subject, whose normal 
weekly hours, exclusive 3 of meal times, in a week in October, 1924, 
fell within the limits stated, and the average normal hours. 

The underrepresentation of the building trades in these returns has 
resulted in a smaller proportion of workpeople being indicated as 
normally working ‘‘44 hours or less” than would otherwise have 
been the case. Correction on this account would raise the propor- 





‘ Except in the case of those shift workers for whom no definite meal interval was agreed upon. 
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tion normally working ‘‘44 hours or less” to over 16 per cent ang 
would reduce the percentages at 47 and 48 hours. The averse, 
hours would be correspondingly reduced to about 47. : 


TABLE 4.—PER CENT OF WORKPEOPLE IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRY GROUPS w RET 
EACH CLASSIFIED NUMBER OF HOURS PER WEEK ar 





| Percentage of workpeople whose normal week], 
































en | hours were— ~ | Aver 
0 ave 
Industry group work- . we , 
people | | sais \Y% toe 
PR cue 440r | 44\ to “7 47% to Over | Weekly 
| cov ered! | Joss | 46% ‘7 47% 48 43 | hours 
Pottery, brick, glass, chemical, ete._| 277, 828 11.3 7.8 39. 5 2.8 26. 8 11.8 (7.4 
A le ie EE i Bods 1, 362, 199 10. 0 3.4 76. 1 .9 4.6 5.0 4p 
Textile © ES a. ER EE Ho |1, 031, 821 3. 6 1.8 2.2 -5 89.0 99 47 ) 
SE enbinndcbetninneniipccanpsons 487, 318 18. 5 15. 2 8. 1 2.3 52. 6 | 3.3 ‘fn 7 
Food, drink, and tobacco___________ 398, 911 15. 5 8.8 19. 2 af 39.8) 149 47 5 
ib intnnnelhan eosin e~ 179, 516 25. 1 9.2 39. 6 2.3 10.1} 13.7 46. 8 
Paper; printing, 6to..........,..-.- 238, 004 11.0 5.0 2.8 2.3 75.3 | 3.6 47.3 
Building and allied industries____-- 289, 783 67. 2 12.6 5.5 .6 2.5| 11.6 15 4 
306, 164 14.2 8.0 19. 5 1.9 41.1 15.3 47.3 
Public utility services_........____- 466, 366 7.6 3.2 48.1 .4 28.1 | 126 47.8 
Government industrial establish- 
SE ES Ee es Ce See ape | 101, 810 12 | i CaS 6. oe 32. 6 8 (7.3 
| | —— a oe ee 
Ne eee Ok Ce eee 6, 189, 720 | 13.7 | 5.8 | 33.7 | 13/ 382) 73) 474 





1 Averages of the numbers employed in the four weeks. 

2 Including fellmongering anda leather tanning, saddlery and leather goods, india rubber, brush and 
broom, pianos, organs and musical instruments (other than metal) quarrying, metalliferous and shale 
mining, carting and warehousing, waste reclamation (other than metal), and miscellaneous industries 


IV.—Hours Actually Worked 


The following table shows the average number of hours actually 
worked in the four specified weeks by the workpeople employed by 
firms who were able to supply these particulars: 


TABLE 5.—AVERAGE HOURS ACTUALLY WORKED IN SPECIFIED WEEKS IN 1924 BY 
WORKPEOPLE IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRY GROUPS 


————__ -- = —— 





























Average hours worked in the | 4 ver. 

Number week ended— | age 

of ___} hours 

Industry group var | | W — 

por Janu- | April | July | Octo- | _ = 

covered! | sary 10/12 | 12° | ber 18 | ince 

| t ae 
Pottery, brick, glass, chemical, ete__.............-- 167, 179 45.7 46.3 46. 4 46.3 46, 2 
» RARE TEES ORS FRM ETS PORES ly De ED elo SE ee a ee 941, 509 45.5 46.4} 46.4 46. 1 46. 1 
NIE ito avails do ibe BSS ai etd SLs bi, Le 559, 568 44.9 44.9| 44.9 45. 3 45.0 
CU ibs GOS Vise De ei edt eu dek 197,740} 43.3) 45.1) 447) 438 44.2 
Food, drink, and tobacco...................-.--..-- 218, 046 45. 8 45.3) 46.8) 46.4 16,2 
5 iB a EPR te IRE: ieee. 96,912; 448| 45.9) 458) 45.9 45.6 
Paper, priiting, ote... ..22..0..62. 08022 IR 126,087 | 46.5| 468)| 466)| 47.1 46.7 
Building and allied industries...................... 163,995 | 43.2) 450) 454) 451 44.7 
oie 169,248 | 45.7) 46.5/° 465) 46.7/ 463 
ra hg a * CRRA AE ISS FSR SS 298, 762 46.7 47.2| 47.5 47.5) 47.2 
Government industrial establishments. ..........- 97, 691 46. 1 46.3 | 46.3 46. 5 46.3 
Atl indus. 2 LL Re CL Seema a GB 668 46.1 | 46.0 45.8 





1 Averages of the numbers employed in the four weeks. 7 ~~ 

? Including fellmongering and leather tanning, saddlery, and leather goods, india rubber, brush am 
broom, pianos, organs and musical instruments (other than metal), quarrying, metalliferous and shale 
mining, carting and warehousing, waste reclamation (other than metal), and miscellaneous industries. 
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V.—Average Hourly Earnings 


The following table shows the average earnings per hour of those 
workpeople covered by returns which showed the number of hours 
actually worked. As some firms were unable to give particulars of 
the number of hours worked, the average weekly earnings obtained 
hy multiplying the average hourly earnings shown below by ihe 
average hours shown in Section [V do not correspond precisely with 
the average weekly earnings shown in Section II. Comparisons of 
the average earnings shown for different industry groups are, of 
course, affected by the different proportions of males and females and 
of adults and juveniles employed as between one industry group and 
another. 


T,sLE 6.—AVERAGE HOUR!.Y EARNINGS OF WORKPEOPLE IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRY 
GROUPS IN SPECIFIED WEEKS IN 1924 









































Average hourly earnings in the | Aver- 
» week ended— age 
Number ve 
of werk- | hourly 
Industry group people _earn- 
aan ings in 
covered * | yan. 19] Apr. 12| July 12| Oct. 18 |the four 
weeks 
d. d. d. d, d. 
Pottery, brick, glass, chemical, ete_.............--- 167, 179 12.7 12.9 13. 1 13.0 12.9 
Motel 265.0. bw Bek ais Bes EM liek & BF eee 941, 509 13. 4 13. 5 13.6 13.5 13.5 
jE Ee ee a ee a § Ey ee Soe ie SS eee 559, 568 10. 1 10. 2 10. 2 10. 2 10.2 
Chote t be. Oe he Cl Sad eh nt 197, 740 9.5 9. 6 9.7 9.6 9.6 
Food, drink, and tobarce 2... . 2... see 218, 046 12.1 12.2 12.2 12.2 12.2 
Weeqweiam.....2.4 4.20. +24.5.21..5 84.4. 96, 912 13. 2 13.5 13. 6 13. 6 13.5 
Paner pinta, 0000 0. &.. 2b oo SR 126, 087 13.8 14.0 14, 2 14.0 i4.0 
Building and allied industries___.................-- 163, 995 15.0 15. 5 15.6 15.8 15.5 
Oy Ps hn nk ee EL eS i 169, 248 12.6 12.7 12.7 12.8 12.7 
Publier mility ser weiegs 2 2 sn 5 ck ho i ke. 298, 762 14.3 14,4 14.6 14.6 14.5 
Government industrial establishments ---......-... 97, 691 14.9 15. 2 15. 5 16.0 15.4 
RE SE Se en B 3, 036, 737 12.6 12,8 12.9 | 12,9 12.8 








! Average of the numbers employed in the four weeks. 

? Includes fellmongering and leather tanning, saddlery and leather goods, india rubber, brush and 
broom, pianos, organs and musical instruments (other than metal), qu ing, metalliferous and shale 
mining, carting and warehousing, waste reclamation (other than metal), and miscellaneous industries. 


VI.—Extent of Short Time 


The following table shows the proportion of workpeople employed 
by firms making returns who were reported to be working less than 
full time, together with the average number of hours lost per week 
by such workpeople, and the average time lost by all the workpeople 
covered by the returns. Workpeople ‘stood off’ for the whole of 
any of the weeks specified have been regarded as unemployed and 
have not been taken into account in compiling the statistics. 
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TABLE 7.—PROPORTION OF WORKPEOPLE IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRY Groups 
WORKING SHORT TIME AND AVERAGE TIME LOST 








Proportion of workpeople on s} ort 


time in the week ende: 
Number of in the week ended 
Industry group workpeople oN 


, 1 
oovered January April July 
19 12 12 








cet 


Per cent | Percent | Per cent Per 
Pottery, brick, glass, chemical, etc 256, 166 10. 6 7&8 
et ean honest dsdlhscbliiedbddabdibb whe 1, 299, 698 
Textile 934, 891 
i 424, 023 
Food, drink, and tobacco 372, 092 
Woodworking 161, 390 
Paper, printing, etc 219, 301 
Building and allied industries___..._.............---- 254, 309 
Other industries 2 285, 248 
441, 544 
74, 537 


Ss 
L \) 


™ tS 
Om OOM OD me 


ON orp 








4, 723, 199 

















Average number of hours lost (a) by those wh 
worked less than full time and (0) by all w 


le covered in the week ended— 
Industry group a eek ende 





January 19; April 12 July 12 October 18 





— 
= 

~~ 
a 


(db) (a) 
0.8 | 10.0 
. 11.2 
2.6 | 11.9 
1.6 | 11.1 
8.4 | 
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ee 
to 90 POS HO S 


DO HO HG ON © 
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Food, drink, and tobacco 
Woodworking 
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Public utility services 
Government industrial establishments _-_.._.._.._._- 
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? Including fellmongering and leather tanning, saddlery and leather goods, india rubber, brush an 
broom, pianos, organs, and musical instruments (other than metal), quarrying, metalliferous and shak 
mining, carting and warehousing, waste reclamation (other than metal), and miscellaneous indusir! 


Wages in Rio Grande do Sul, Brazil, in 1927 


HE following statement showing the daily wage rates prevail- 
ing in various occupations in the State of Rio Grande do Sul, 


Brazil, in 1927 is taken from a report of the United States 
vice consul, Fred E. Huhlein, at Porto Alegre, dated May 28, 1927: 


DAILY WAGES IN SPECIFIED OCCUPATIONS IN RIO GRANDE DO SUL, BRAZIL, 1927 
[Exchange rate of milreis= 11.79 cents] 








Occupation Daily wages in 1927 Occupation Daily wages 1! 








U. 8. 
currency 
Mechanics, skilled $1. 77-2. 36 || Electricians, ordinary 
Factory workers..............- 1, 18-1. 41 || Stevedores 
i SESE eee 1. 77-2. 36 |} Common laborers - - --~---- ---- 
Bricklayers : 1. 53-2. 36 || Farm laborers, during harvest. 
ais ois nn ciktgpio ee me . 94-1. 18 |} Farm laborers, other seasons - - 
Motormen, street cars . 94-1. 18 || Waiters__..- hited ubleddtechteb oem 
Conductors, street cars . 94 || Chambermaids 
Electricians, skilled 1, 89-2. 36 
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Wages of Mine Workers in France, 1913, 1925, and 1926 


for specified periods are taken from the April-June, 1927, 
issue of the Bulletin de la Statistique Générale de la France 


\p- 956) ; 


TT" following statistics on the wages of mine workers in France 


vERAGE DAILY WAGES OF MINE WORKERS IN FRANCE, 1913, 1925, 1926, AND LAST 
BV Ss QUARTER OF 1926. 



































ees. | 
. 4 |Chalon-| 
: Stras- | Saint- :. | Toul-| Cler- Whole 
Class of workers and dates Douai| Arras bourg |Etienne . Alais ouss' ¥ tnonit country 
U. 8. 
cur- 
Underground workers: Francs} Francs) Franes| Francs) Francs | Francs| Francs) Francs| Frances) rency ' 
aa CAMERON LAY: 6.09 | 6.25 |.-_.__. 5.51) 6.27| 5.57| 5.64] 496] 5.96| $1.15 
ieee Wiles cris 25. 36 | 26.36 | 25.93 | 25.97] 26.57 | 23.56 | 22.59 | 22.49 | 25. 60 1. 22 
| a cineshindhsicinalil 30.05 | 31.29 | 31.80 | 31.50] 31.82 | 28.21 | 27.36 | 26.75 | 30. 68 99 
1926, last quarter....--- 33. 92 | 35.22 | 36.15 | 35.21 | 35.56 | 31.68 | 31.21 | 30.46 | 34. 49 1. 18 
Surface workers: 
1S |. cane codehpchecaiekeiel S ¢ ee 4.06} 4.09] 3.69| 3.93] 3.66| 402 .78 
006 fat noe baidaie nl 19. 32 | 19.49 | 19. 26 19. 54 18. 87 | 17.20 | 17.26 | 17.39 | 18. 89 -90 
1008 | _. dctiencedstéudwec 26. 50 | 27.13 | 27.66 | 27.33 27.04 | 24.50 | 23.83 | 23.68 | 26. 69 .88 
1926, last quarter......- 25. 73 | 25.80 | 26. 57 26. 60 25, 14 | 23.63 | 23.16 | 23.35 | 25. 55 . 88 
Total workers (surface and 
underground): 
SRR Lbkdieaies 5. 57 | g ae 5. 07 5. 27 4.98 | 496| 461 5. 40 1. 04 
ORE te ls cuwiilin Baie 23.97 | 24.72 | 24.00 23. 83 23. 62 | 20.91 | 20.87 | 20.73 | 23.72 1.13 
epee WTO” 28. 31 29.35 | 29. 41 28. 66 28.21 | 25.14 | 25.24 | 24.72 | 28.37 . 92 
1926, last quarter.-.-..--- 32. 10 33. 05 | 33. 30 32. 45 31. 65 | 28.40 | 28.85 | 28.10 | 32.02 1.10 











1 Conversions of franc on basis of exchange rate as follows: 1913, 19.3 cents, or par; 1925, 4.77 cents, average 
for year; 1926, 3.24 cents, average for year; last quarter of 1926, 3.44 cents, average for quarter. 


While in all cases there is a considerable increase in the number of 
francs received per day in 1926 as compared with 1925, the average 
daily wage for the whole country in the later year is lower when 
measured in United States currency, and even the very considerable 
increase in the number of francs received per day in the last quarter 
of 1926 does not bring the average daily wage for mine workers for 
the whole of France up to the average daily wage in dollars and 
cents for the year 1925. 





Wages in Japan, October, 1926! 


HE average wages which prevailed at the close of October, 1926, 
in the 13 principal cities of Japan, according to statistics pub- 


lished by the Japanese Department of Commerce and Industry, 
were as follows: 


' Report from U. 8. consul, J. W. Ballantine, Tokyo, Japan, Jan. 25, 1927. 
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AVERAGE DAILY WAGES IN JAPAN IN OCTOBER, 1926, AND INDEX NUMpBpn: >.. 
1925 AND 1926 — a 


[Yen at par=49.85 cents; average exchange rate for October, 1926=48.6612 cents! 








Average daily | Index numbers :,, 
wages, October, 1926 ®rize 


1923 = 1) 








7 
} 
| 




























































































Industry q 
a 
U. S.eur- | October. | Or 
Yen rency | te gee ) 
| } 
| } ee, 
Textile industry: | 
Filature operatives, female -__..............22.52-2005002--- 0. 97 $0.47; 101 \ 
Spinning-mill operatives, female.____............--.-.....-- 1. 20 58) 107 
Silk-throwing operatives, female_.__................--....-- . 92 45 | 100 ' 
Cotton power-weaving operatives, female_.................. 1. 05 61 | 98 ne 
Silk, hand-weaving operatives, female__._.........._.....-- 1.10 . 54 | 95 ” 
Knitting-mill operatives, male.......................-..... 1.79 .87 | 99 : 
Knitting-mill operatives, female__..................-..-----| . . 69 . 34 | 105 | 4 
| SE Se 
Se RS Se Alin Ce AA, Se Le ey ne a” Se AR Fe es 100.7 | 
Metal industry: | CRT ta 
CARR WBS, on disctindetlebiial sddsasckocetesdvcdtacdes 2. 33 1.13 101 
T_T ST MR SES 2. 36 1.15 101 ") 
a RE Oe aa aes oe a a ee oe ee 2. 28 | 1.11 101 
a SS ae eT Ge Re CI RS eae ar Se 2. 27 1.10 102 
Weamomimbonss Wuriite... . 200 5 hae. 2. 40 1.17 102 
"RR EER ER” Eee Speee ee: Saneemie ¢ |) ee OE wa Te 101.4 1 
Ceramic industry: | oe 
Ee ee a ON oe a eS ee 2.10 1. 02 100 
Ninh hndboccdbctbapclindiinadelcbecngdvb dpbinn’ 2.05 | 1.00; 107 | 
RE ee aS ee es 1.97 | . 96 | 95 
Fe ee a ins Ee 1. 83 . 89 | 99 «| 
a a a A Aaa LA ENN Se EIN NEY SS 2. 05 | 1, 00 | 98 | 
Awe tok csr te eee 8k ee el UAB mh Oe RAL Bis | 99.8 
Chemical industry: | TIT 
SOLES Se cies celiblessiin. B.2 1. 64 . 80 | 98 1 
DU, 1. 36 | . 66 | 91 8 
ER OR hd Baa A bie . 60 | 29 | 84 
RS, ii ticcianihin tat duisl--kaie} 645-224 da4h0h 1. 97 96 | 102 
ee lll CR ETT. Fee IL 1. 52 74 104 l 
Makers of foreign style paper:._....................-----_-- 1. 61 | . 78 | 103 10! 
EI LE TIS EI RE SNM, | 2. 06 | 1. 00 | 100 ! 
I sch Mins. datase tde Vebiidh eid Lete Bis. Da 97.4 4 
Food industry: = “ean Cas 
ST IN SEs, Mths boku aes cocdree dc ceotdeus 2.11 1. 03 | 102 10 
i eg re dt od oa wee 1. 66 81 | 104 8 
a 2.11 1. 03 | 118 ] 
IS a ee Cee | 1. 96 | 95 117 1] 
CORe a MNONNNG. 266 cs 8 See 2. 05 | 1. 00 109 If 
CER it fA RAR PI AIGNER | 1.79 . 87 102 
I dibs a nécbiideeskeoens ccebbwenaieelidevaemes a | 108.5 
Wearing-apparel industry: —_ | 
i ae 1.74 85 101 3 
8 RN FRR RO GT SI eS Sa ne eB, mn Se 2. 44 1.19 109 106 
Cie Geh 6b lO a 3 ea 2. 35 1.14 98 : 
ddl OF 21 210908 EGR IO Bai! y SOE 8s 102.7| 83 
Building industry: ara 
a ee os ets he 1. 88 .91 105 108 
(Se anaes nee lea 2 91 | 142} 110 105 
SIRO wesneweww ees se 0ess ose 85555 5 22 3.15 | 1. 53 103 u 
PIN. 06 cov cccaconctinda Ob celenitiibieheals'l: oislsy 3. 35 1. 63 101 
iE IPRS clbacaneeeh thaliana Seis: Jt) pe eee 3. 25 1. 58 104 | 
EEE SEAL Rea era aaar ee ca easel be | jayne Dr meiey” Ecce 3. 47 1. 69 108 
0 EPS nist LD MOON SE CPE, Te, EOS Haat 105. 2 
Woodworking industry: — rs sis 
RRR: EN SRS SG A SR eRe 2. 80 | 1. 36 101 = 
RR NS BREE RB SRT RSS 2. 27 | 1. 10 104 , 
I a Eh he wa dthiked eee 2. 37 | 1.15 108 = 
EE ESS TRE MRE SOT Sak 2.17 1. 06 112 = 
i Fill alta Py MBIT Mi PERE 1. 53 74 106 wall 
EEE Sp ET Ee ee CR eae ae ee te at i Re 106. 2 
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: Y WAGES IN JAPAN IN OCTOBER, 1926, AND INDEX NUMBERS FOR 
AVERAGE DAIL 1925 AND 1926—Continued 





— = - ——E . ”_ = —_—— es — —= ——,. 

| } 

| ” > hea ave 

Average daily | Index numbers (ay 
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| wages, October, 1926, °rase for 1921- 



























































1923 = 100) 
Industry ' 
| 
i _ U.S. cur-| October, | October, 
— | Yen rency 1925 | 1926 
Printing industry: 
Py ga berm Se fe. ere er Sa <r te OC Op 2.61} $1.27 106 | 106 
Lr i) OE FO SO Tere aE S| 1.11 104 | 108 
101 | en 
aah nena dbibb insted dh scowwcliiimnenehe Dcmeaniitiiel 105.0 | 105. 0 
108 Day ! ,horers: 
# ES Ny ee Tee eee ee 2. 02 . 98 102 93 
105 ee ON Nile nach occ <n-0 shah <~~dlebda | 246 1. 20 102 | 99 
Day MING, TNIINS 502056 - 00 0- on d Gi chat o- =< ceed 2. 02 . 98 106 | 103 
SAN eats nenethne ~->--40..-~-<0254hs--~-~-42-1-- se Scie senas | 103.3 | 98.3 
RS STs STS SLES oreaeneaee O “RPDS | 1.85 75|. 9 | 9&2 
Domestic service: , y 4 | 
102 House servants, male (including food and lodging) _-_______- 116.34 17.95 9% | 102 
] House servants, female (including food and lodging) _...__- | 112.13 15.90 103. S| 102 
EER a ee a eli wnsee Wolainieds <a --| 99. 5 | 102 
ar IE PI oh len aces co socks ended inn sarcomas nail Sas eee 102. 5 101.8 
al 1 Per month, 
10 Wages in Latvia, December, 1925 and 1926, and January to 
cié.. April, 1927 
HE June, 1927, issue of the monthly bulletin of the Latvian 
- Bureau of Statistics’ contains data as to wages in certain 
79 occupations and industries in that country. Table 1, taken 
108 from the report, shows the average wages paid for a working-day of 
7 eight hours in specified occupations at the end of 1925 and 1926 and’ 
— in the first four months of 1927: 
") 
10 TaBLE 1.—-AVERAGE RATES OF WAGES PER 8 HOUR DAY IN CERTAIN OCCUPATIONS 
e IN RIGA, LATVIA? 
104 1 
100 Decem- | Decem- sod 
—— Occupation ber, ber, uae 
ext 1925 1926 | January | February! March April 
106 Se AS a $1. 55 $1. 44 $1. 35 $1. 34 $1. 30 $1. 32 
oe Machine operators ....................-... . 90 .99 1. 00 99 .99 . 98 
—— Ee Nctel See tihe cca 78 . 83 . 83 . 84 . 84 . 84 
BS. ite iceanentiiontnnnds-<i . 83 .88 85 . 89 .87 - 86 
— BR teen cent odor lle Samet . 80 91 91 . 90 89 91 
108 Cabinetmakers and joiners...............- . 95 1. 03 1. 01 97 1, 02 1, 01 
105 lie Pa Rg RE . 80 84 86 . 89 85 . 36 
92 ie cettiihies oon canccheneee . 88 .97 1, 02 1, 01 1.02 
% , NER athe a A a 1.01 1.17 1. 16 1.14 1,11 111 
a gg, EE . 89 95 93 94 95 95 
Unskilled workers....................-.-. . 60 62 62 63 63 64 





























aon * Conversions made on basis of lat= 19.3 cents. 
‘Latvia. Bureau de Statistique. Bulletin Mensuel, No. 6, Riga, June, 1927. 
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Table 2 shows the average wages of skilled, semiskilled, 


‘ ; i ; : and up. 
skilled workers in certain industry groups in April, 1927: oa 


TABLE 2.-AVERAGE WAGE RATES PER 8HOUR DAY IN SPECIFIED INprems 
GROUPS IN RIGA, LATVIA, IN APRIL, 19271 TRY 





poe —— 


| Skilled workers Semiskilled webed Unskilled wor 





Industry ag 
Males | Females Females | Males 








; $1. 
a te sage Sa oe Sang ie eeanage a 1. 
Mechanical 


Liquor and tobacco 
| ES ee gal 
Printing and binding 

















1 Conversions made on basis of lat = 19.3 cents. 








The report also contains data on cooperative societies, work of 


employment exchanges, strikes and lockouts, membership of sick 
funds, cost of living, and wholesale and retail prices. 





Wages in Poland, March, 1927 


HE wage rates given below for different occupations in various 

| localities in Poland are taken from the May 20, 1927, issue of 

Informations Statistiques, published by the Central Statistical 

Office of the Republic (pp. 359-362). They are minimum rates pro- 

vided in collective agreements or established by trade-unions and do 
not include family allowances nor payments in kind. 


MINIMUM DAILY WAGES IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES IN POLAND, MARCH 3}, 19? 
BY LOCALITY AND OCCUPATION 


[Zloty at par=19.3 cents; exchange rate for March 31, 1927=11.42 cents] 








Wage per 
8-hour day 





| 
} 
U.S. | 


Zlotys| cur- 
rency | 


Industry, locality, and occupation Industry, locality, and occupation | 





Coal mines Coal mines—Continued 
Basin of Upper Silesia: 
oa - alan ne SN Underground workers— 
nderground workers— . 
Pick miners Pick miners 
Helpers, over 24 years of age. 
Young 
Surface workers— 
Skilled miners 
Helpers, over 24 years of age. 


han 


Surface workers— 
Skilled laborers 
Unskilled laborers 








ro ge gr 
SkSS SSR 
Ske SSS 
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‘{INIMUM DAILY WAGES IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES IN POLAND, MARCH 31, 1927, 
MII BY LOCALITY AND OCCUPATION—Continued 





























Wage per 
8-hour day 
Industry, locality, and occupation U8 Industry, locality, and occupation 
Ziotys| cur- 
rency 
Zinc and lead mines Textile industry—Continued 
pasin of Upper Silesia: Bialystok: 
~ Underground workers— Spinners on 4 automatic ma- 
oS RE ee 7. 64 $0. 87 ED be cnttttin @ cats ninbnettininednetiet a%. 
ye SER Es BR a | 4, 84 . 55 Weavers on 6 to 10 simple looms. 
Young persoms-......---..- | 1,25 14 _ Laborers in dye works.......... 
Surface workers— Bielsko: 
Skilled laborers...........-- | 6.80 . 78 Gepmeeee. 1625) 62.4: 
Unskilled laborers......-..- 5. 04 . 58 Manual laborers. _.............. 
WENN. 5 Scerdccccnpiebaphin 2. 24 . 26 
Young persons. -_....---.-- 1. 08 -12 Wood industry 
Posen: 
Oil wells Carpenters and artisans________ 

Boryslaw: Unskilled laborers_.........._.- 
pO hes 8: Fk Bove sade 10. 15 1. 16 
Skilled helpers...............--- 6. 78 77 Food industry 
Manual laborers................ 4. 88 . 56 || Bakeries: 

Young persons.--..-.....--..-. 2.70 -3l Warsaw— 
Skilled bakers__...........- 
Iron works and coke ovens Bakers’ helpers___........-- 
Lodz—Bakers, first-class_____-- 

Upper Silesia: PE —BORMB....cecdeberredvos 

Skilled workers.........-.-.-..< 6. 08 . 69 |} Mills: 
Siiied BANG. .g etnae eon 5. 28 . 60 Warsaw— 
Unskilled laborers_.........---- 4. 64 . 53 Ray balla lS Ete 
ee ee es 3. 12 . 36 Unskilled laborers____._.__- 
YOURS DRONE. oncinsanedinnnoa= . -10 
Building industry 
Metal industry Warsaw: 

Warsaw: DE cob Rc necnalilh « mnie gscacun 
PR es ee ae 8. 50 . 97 OS EEE i 
GSA es 5. 04 . 58 Unskilled laborers... ...........- 
Unskilled laborers_............- 4. 40 . 50 S: 

Lf RE ake i re 3. 28 a Masons and carpenters.._._.... 
Young persons... ...-.....-.-.-- 2. 40 27 Unskilled laborers_-_.........-.- 

Lodz: Basin of Dabrowa: 

Yi BOR See Rea eeteg Rater Wie 6. 56 . 75 Artisans, first-class___.........- 
Skilled helpers.-...............- 5. 04 . 58 Unskilled laborers_..........._- 
Unskilled laborers........-....- 4. 24 48 Young persons-..--..........-- 

Posen: Krakow: 
pv bass 0 oes Tk 6. 40 73 Masons and carpenters ________- 
Skilled laborers................- 4. 80 . 55 pe ae fee 
Unskilled laborers_...........-- 4. 64 53 2 Ree Ss eetihailigt: 
Young persons...............-. 2. 08 24 || Lemberg: 

Upper Silesia: Masons and carpenters__-____.. 
ATOM ctr ndaktbadsu ee cacuane 6. 08 . 69 | EEL ES IF! 2 a Soe 
Skilled helpers.........2..-....- 5. 28 . 60 Women and young persons__._. 
Unskilled laborers............-- 4.40 . 50 || Posen: 

Lf aR FE ae 2. 96 . 34 Masons and carpenters-_______.- 

SORE Ws . 88 .10 Building laborers__...........-- 
Katowice: 

Oil refining Masons and carpenters__......- 

Boryslaw: Building laborers-._............- 
Distillers and refiners of oil_--.- 8. 91 1, 02 
Rectifiers of petroleum, refiners Printing industry 

of petroleum and of parafine__| 6.78 .77 || Warsaw: 
Helpers and manual Jaborers__.| 4. 88 . 56 Hand compositors.............. 
Women and young persons.._.. 2. 70 31 EONS CINE in cp chance cadgoeecs 
Lemberg: 
Textile industry Hand compositors............-- 

Lodz: Press feeders... ............-.---- 
Cotton weavers on Jacquard Krakow: 
looms up to 84-inch -_.-.._..- 7.20 82 Hand compositors_...........-- 
Cotton spinners, male. ___..__-. 7.77 . 89 Press feeders. ..........--...-.-- 
Cotton spinners, female.._.....| 4. 81 :55. || Posen: 

Manual laborers___............- 3. 85 . 44 Hand compositors............-- 
n,n PRT Eh ORR 3. 29 . 38 PUD ROG, «css cmnesgndne~ aad 
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TREND OF EMPLOYMENT 





Employment in Selected Manufacturing Industries jy 
July, 1927 


MPLOYMENT in manufacturing industries decreased 9 Der 
3 cent in July as compared with June, and pay-roll totals 
decreased 4.5 per cent. 
The usual July closing for inventory taking and the season {oy 
repairs and vacations were largely responsible for these decreases 
The level of employment in July, 1927, also, was 2.8 per cent 
lower than in July, 1926, and pay-roll totals were 2.3 per cent lowor 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ weighted index of employment 
for July, 1927, is 87.3, as compared with 89.1 for June, 1927, 897 
for May, 1927, and 89.8 for July, 1926; the weighted index of pay- 
roll totals for July, 1927, is 89.1, as compared with 93.3 for June, 
1927, 95.6 for May, 1927, and 91.2 for July, 1926. | 
The report for July, 1927, is based on returns made to the Bureay 
of Labor Statistics by 10,676 establishments in 54 of the principal 
manufacturing industries. These establishments in July had 
2,949,682 employees, whose combined earnings in one week were 
$76,187,103. 


Comparison of Employment and Pay-roll Totals in June and July, 1927 


HIRTEEN of the 54 individual industries had more employees in 
July than in June, the leading industries in this respect being 
the seasonal boots and shoes and ice cream. The other employ- 
ment increases, all of which were small, were in the slaughter- 
ing and meat packing, paper box, men’s clothing, paper and pulp, 
flour, sugar refining, cement, steam fittings, leather, cigars, and 
electric car building and repairing industries. Only the first five 
industries mentioned showed increased pay-roll totals as well as 
increased employment, but women’s clothing, cast-iron pipe, and 
fertilizers also had increased pay-roll totals. 

Very large decreases in employment were reported in the pottery 
and stove industries, the percentage changes being 20.5 per cent and 
16.4 per cent, respectively. The automobile, hosiery, rubber boot, 
and shipbuilding industries fell off over 6 per cent each in employment; 
confectionery, 5.7 per cent; woolen goods, glass, agricultural imple- 
ments, and pianos, over 4 per cent each, 

The iron and steel industry fell off only 2.1 per cent in employ- 
ment, but reported a decrease of 11 per cent in pay-roll totals. The 
automobile industry on the other hand reported decreases of 6.2 
per cent in employment, and of only 4.7 per cent in pay-roll totals, 
and petroleum refining with 0.5 per cent fewer employees reported 
decreased pay-roll totals of 5.8 per cent. 
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Employment in the leather group of industries, as a whole, increased 
25 per cent in July as compared with June, but there was decreased 
»mployment in all other groups except the tobacco group, in which 
-here was no change. 

“The level of employment was 1.8 per cent higher in July than in 
fone in the Mountain geographic division, but each of the remaining 
soht divisions reported a decreased volume of employment, the 
satest decrease. being 3.3 per cent in the East North Central 
ary sion. 





|.-COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL 
ESTABLISHMENTS DURING ONE WEEK EACH IN JUNE AND JULY, 1927 


TABLE 









































] 
° } 
Numbe roll | Amount ) oll 
Estab- | } r on pay Per unt of pay r oe 
Industry lish- @° cocen 2 ECC ON OR penne change 
ments !yune, 1927) July, 1927| “@"8°| June, 1927 | July, 1927 
| } 
—!*, | 
Food and kindred products._-| 1,640 | 214, 521 | 292, 535 (*) $5, 548, 770 | $5, 493, 032 (‘) 
Slaughtering and meat pack- 
ee ie Se a 189 81, 930 81, 943 +(?) 2, 142, 217 2, 154, 939 +0. 6 
Confectionery - -.-.----.----.- 302 31, 381 29, 578 —5.7 589, 289 542, 658 —7.9 
Joo CYOMEMS. Wc. .<- oc ease gese.nc 208 10, 898 11, 319 +3.9 353, 791 372, 725 +5.4 
pt RR eS a 314 14, 567 14, 956 +2.7 390, 615 389, 095 —0.4 
Deis sie 2 onde (ekg dacdoens 613 65, 453 64, 318 —1.7 1, 759, 837 1, 730, 857 —1.6 
Sugar refining, cane_._.......- 14 10, 292 10, 421 +1.3 313, 021 302, 758 —3.3 
Textiles and their products_.._| 1,913 | 602,297 | 590,744 (4) 11, 955, 449 | 11, 500, 705 () 
CUT I. orci aetna. 486 241, 063 239, 851 —0.5 3, 961, 489 3, 852, 605 —2.7 
Hosiery and knit goods_-_..._- 247 81, 648 76, 526 —6.3 1, 569, 749 1, 385, 701 —11.7 
ES ERTS esa 195 55,194 | 654,609| —1.1! 1,185,068 | 1,137,118 —4.0 
Woolen and worsted goods____ 189 60, 551 57, 898 —4.4 | 1,349, 391 1, 278, 466 —5.3 
Carpets and rugs. .-.-.....-.-- 29 20,457 | 20,236 —1l.1 | 556, 711 515, 827 —7.3 
Dyeing and finishing textiles - 101 31, 002 30, 383 —2.0 750, 040 714, 314 —4.8 
Clothing, men’s. -...........- 291 62,779 62, 879 +0. 2 1, 557, 195 1, 596, 823 2.5 
Shirts and collars............- 93 18, 411 18, 156 —14 301, 602 300, 494 —0.4 
Clothing, women’s. .._......- 202 20, 313 19, 753 —2.8 468, 528 486, 927 +3.9 
Millinery and lace goods----.- 80 10,879 | 10,453 | —3.9 255, 676 232, 430 —9.1 
Iron and steel and their 
OONNNN FES AU BAIS - 1,794 | 658,059 | 644,682 () 19, 524,779 | 18,027, 01 () 
iron and steel... ............- 207 267, 895 262, 246 —2.1 8, 160, 227 7, 260, 419 —11.0 
Cast-iron pipe...............- 47 14, 442 14, 184 —1.8 344, 346, 592 +0.7 
Structural ironwork .......__- 160 23, 677 23,626 | —0.2 704, 579 4 —3.5 
Foundry and machine-shop 
preeens i. SS... 972 | 238,119 | 234,718 | -—1.4 | 7,086,239 | 6,762,047 —4.6 
NN ni deliedtivenincdé 68 32, 963 31, 907 —3.2 827, 824 761, 101 —8.1 
Machine tools................- 145 28, 234 27,424 | —2.9 866, 512 809, 185 —6.6 
Steam fittings and steam and 
hot-water heating apparatus. 113 38, 175 38,417 | +0.6 | 1,130,244 | 1,086, 455 —3.9 
Stowe. 5c BE 82 14, 554 12,160 | —16.4 404, 816 321, 004 —20.7 
Lumber and its products_____- 1,150 | 216,955 | 216, 240 (‘) 4,822,310 | 4,654, 785 () 
Lumber, sawmills. __......__- 465 124, 198 123, 715 —0.4 2,542,355 | 2, 448, 865 —3.7 
Lumber, millwork............ 265 32, 262 32,032 | —0.7 807, 838 780, 128 —3.4 
Wermeeies 3 ic St a SS. 420 60, 495 60, 493 | —() 1, 472, 117 1, 425, 792 —3.1 
Leather and its preducts______ 354 | 115,312! 119,548 (1) 2, 649, 621 | 2, 799, 555 (*) 
Lestnet.:.. A Ae ee ous 129 26, 666 26,885 | +0.8 672, 199 662, 243 —1.5 
Boots and shoes.__._.._._____ 225 88, 646 92, 663 +4.5 | 1,977,422 | 2,137,312 +8. 1 
Paper and printing._.__________. 898 | 171,753 | 170,803 | (}) 5, 584,554 | 56,485,770 | = ()) 
Lut 7. — aie 216 56, 001 56,090 | +0.2]| 1,468,144] 1,441, 251 —1.8 
tee ORR RK 179 | 18,654 18,763 | +0.6 408, 828 412, 910 +1.0 
Printing, book and job____-.- 296 47, 988 47, 249 —1.5 1, 707, 013 1, 666, 287 —2.4 
Printing, newspapers___.____- 207 49, 110 48, 701 —0.8 | 2,000, 569 1, 965, 322 —1.8 
Chemicals and allied products. 317 82, 887 82, 184 (2) 2, 508,733 | 2,378, 130 (1) 
Se, nha 130 31, 888 31,510 | —i.2 898, 076 852, 002 —5.1 
tee, SS GL 133 6, 568 6,457 | —1.7 139, 778 140, 808 +0.7 
Petroleum refining........-._- 54 44, 431 44,217 | —0.5 | 1,470,879 | 1,385, 320 —5.8 
Stone, clay, and glass products 656 | 115,477 | 110,946 (2) 3, 076, 314 | 2, 850, 880 (1) 
c Le ay Ee ee 97 26, 954 27, 220 +1.0 817, 391 797, 145 —2.5 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta___- 386 | 35,231 35,010 | —0.6 919, 216 886, 624 —3.6 
| BS eee 56 12, 510 9,942 | —20.5 308, 353 237,793 | —22.9 
RS SAR RA AE 117 40, 782 38,774 | —4.91 1,030, 854 929, 318 —9,8 





' The per cent of change has not been computed for the reason that the figures in the preceding columns 
are unweighted and refer only to the establishments reporting; for the weighted per cent of change, wherein 
proper allowance is made for the relative importance of the several industries, so that the figures may rep- 
resent all establishments of the country in the industries here represented, see Table 2. 

Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
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TABLE 1.-COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDpEwry, 
ESTABLISHMENTS DURING ONE WEEK EACH IN JUNE AND JULY, 1927—-c, yh 
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Estab- Number on pay roll Per Amount of pay rol] . 
Industry lish- cent of —_—. a ry , 
ments |y une, 1927\July, 1927) Change June, 1927 | July, 1927 | Change 
7 —— 
Metal products, other than 
iron and steel__-......______.. 213 | 56,055 | 49,340) (1) 1,350,676 | 1, 280, 104 | 
Stamped and enameled ware - 66 18, 831 18, 519 —1.7 473, 706 446,150| —<ne 
Brass, bronze, and copper , - 
RR PE 147 31, 224 30, 821 —1.3 876, 970 833, 954 - 
Tobacco products _____________- 179 | 44,635 | 44,553) (1) 814, 037 803, seg ts 
Chewing and smoking tobacco .™ —— 
CE er abtinenccveboncs 30 8, 285 8,106 | —2.2 137, 598 134,115] 9. Food 8 
Cigars and cigarettes__._.___- 149 36, 350 36,447 | +0.3 676, 439 669, 694 | ~19 Textile 
Vehicles for land transporta- | ‘. tron an 
GRRL. .cdoredebciauth clonanwnee 1,159 | 477,691 | 456,970 (4) 14, 451, 219 | 13, 748, 035 “wets. 
Automobiles.................. 197 | 314,037 | 294,492 | —6.2] 9,499,483 | 9,049, 540 4n Lumbe 
Carriages and wagons-__._--__- 68 1, 668 1,600 | —4.1 37, 439 36, 125 ¥ Tpathel 
Car building and repairing, ‘i - rf 
electric-railroad_...........- 400 26, 700 26,866 | +0.6 833, 034 808,989 | 29 Chemi 
Car building and repairing, Stone. 
steam-railroad __2........-.. 494 | 135,286 | 134,012} —0.9 | 4,081,263 | 3,853, 381 56 Shae 
Miscellaneous industries______- 403 | 260,637 | 251, 137 () 7, 683,678 | 7,165,286 | 4) 
Agricultural implements... --- 84 22, 969 21,898 | —4.7 653, 275 601,942 | -79 i No 
Electrical machinery, appara- 
tus, and supplies__....._-_- 173 | 124,500 | 120,791 —3.0 | 3,701,281 | 3, 404, 455 ~& 
Pianos and organs___........- 40 7, 148 6, 824 —4.5 201, 996 185, 508 £9 Com: 
Rubber boots and shoes_-_-_-._- 10 17, 596 16, 398 —6.8 436, 996 404, 967 ~73 | 
Automobile tires.............- 56 57, 831 56,595 | -—2.1 | 1,814, 588 , 723,176} 59 
Shipbuilding, steel_........_.- 40 30, 593 28, 631 —6.4 875, 542 845, 238 —3.5 FN 
All industries_____.._____ _| 10,676 |3, 010, 279 (2, 949, 682 (1) | 79, 970,140 | 76, 187, 103 
uw 93 
gE: bees ES It 
Recapitulation by Geographic Divisions 98 
tries 
GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS per 
New England_...........-...._-- 1,424 | 420,269 | 414,709 | —1.3 ($10,360, 614 [$10,097,034 -25 pro’ 
Middle Atlantic.................. 2, 534 833, 819 820, 432 —1.6 | 23, 617, 856 | 22, 516, 346 —4,7 S 
East North Central_.........._._- 2,778 979, 875 947, 189 —3.3 | 28, 807, 420 | 26, 999, 881 —6.3 
West North Central_._..........- 1,004 | 156,709} 155,258 | —0.9| 3,987,830 | 3,881,856) -27 the 
0 8 OS ie SET 1, 161 288, 262 | 285, 092 —1.1 5, 358, 522 | 5,176,079 —3,4 ; 
East South Central_.............. 473 | 104,047| 101,919} -—2.0| 2,038,698] 1, 946, 303 —4.5 trie 
West South Central. ....-......_- 460 85, 667 84,038} —1.9| 1,854,318 | 1,790,220) —3.5 7 
INE 6. 553% one dn Sidibilinccuts: 184 27, 477 27,982 | +1.8 764, 818 753, 684 -1.9 : 
0 RE APR: 5 REI sap at 658 114, 154 113, 063 —1.0 3, 180, 064 3, 025, 700 4.9 1ror 
All divisions__............- 10, 676 > 10, 279 (2,949,682 | (1) | 79,970,140 | 76, 187, 103 nd 
- ~—- eal 
1 The per cent of change has not been computed for the reason that the figures in the preceding columns 7 
are unweighted and refer only to the establishments reporting; for the weighted per cent of change, wherein dj . 
proper allowance is made for the relative importance of the several industries, So that the figures may rep- 1V 


resent all establishments of the country in the industries here represented, see Table 2. 
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2. @—PER CENTS OF CHANGE, JUNE TO JULY, 1927—12 GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
TABLE 2- AND TOTAL OF ALL INDUSTRIES 


‘Computed from the index numbers of each group, which are obtained by weighting the index numbers of 
yey industries of the group by the number of employees, or wages paid, in the industries] 





























i! | 

i| | 
Per cent of change, i} | Per cent of change, 
June, 1927, to |} - June, 1927, to 

July, 1927 | July, 1927 
Group eo . i Group _ ehitaiiaitiniaiiiaaregiate 
Number we | | Number | Amount 
on 0 i on of 
| pay roll | pay roll || | pay roll | pay roll 
Jia asian S$ORRsS Saree ee VESART 
ies | 
rood and kindred products --- —0.9 | —0.9 || Metal products, other than | 
i xtiles and their products - -- —2.1 | —3.1 | iron and steel___._._.___2...- —1,3 | —5.0 
tron and steel and their prod- || Tobacco products_...-...-_--- (*) —1.3 
a a ee —2.1 | —7.8 || Vehicles for land transporta- | 

Lumber and its products- ---- —0.4 eS nee ee ne a ee —3.3 —5.1 
’ char and its products... -- “— 5 | +5.1 || Miscellaneous industries_____- —4. 6 | —5.1 
Paper and printing ----------- —0. 6 | —1.8 i} r | < 
( hemicals and allied products_ —1.0 —4.9 |} All industries _________| —2.0 —4.5 

stone, clay, and glass products. —4.6 | —8,2 || 





| No change. 
Comparison of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals in July, 1927, and July, 1926 


FMPLOYMENT in manufacturing industries was 2.8 per cent 

lower in July, 1927, than in July, 1926, and pay-roll totals were 
2.3 per cent lower. 

In this comparison increases of 5 per cent in employment and of 
9.6 per cent in pay-roll totals are found in the textile group of indus- 
tries, these being due largely to increases of 14.1 per cent and 24.8 
per cent, in the two items, in the cotton goods industry, and to im- 
proved conditions in the women’s clothing industry. 

Substantial increases over the 12-month period appeared also in 
the food and tobacco groups and in the group of miscellaneous indus- 
tries. 

The volume of employment was decidedly lower, however, in the 
iron and steel; lumber; stone, clay, and giass; vehicle; chemical; 
and nonferrous metal groups of industries, and slightly lower in the 
leather and paper groups. 

The New England, South Atlantic, and Mountain geographic 
divisions each had a greater volume of employment in July, 1927, 
than in July, 1926, the increase in the South Atlantic division being 
2.9 percent. The decreases in employment in the remaining six divi- 
sions ranged from 1 per cent in the West North Central division to 
7.8 per cent in the East South Central division. 
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TaBix 3.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS, JULY. io 
WITH JULY, 1926 » 1% 


{The per cents of change for each of the 12 groups of industries and for the total of all ind 


ustries are we 
in the same manner as are the per cents of change in Table 2} 


ighteg 








——=—:!= 


| Per cent of change, \Per cent of chan 

July, 1927, com- | July, 1997 

pared with July, | pared with Jul ly. 
1926 1926 


, Cor 


Number; Amount | Number Amonnt 
on pay | of pay | ON pay | of nay 
roll roll roll roll 


Jul 








J i 


Food and kindred products. +0, 8 +2.1 || Paper and printing—Contd. 
Slaughtering and meat | Paper boxes 
packing +4.0 +5. 6 Printing, book and job 
Confectionery —3.4 —1.0 Printing, newspapers 
—6.5 —7.5 || Chemicals alli 
+0. 8 | —1.4 
; @ +0. 9 
Sugar refining, cane___.___. | +7.3 | +8.6 Fertilizers 
Textiles and their products__) 0) +9, 6 Petroleum refining 
Cotton goods .1| +248 || Stone, clay, and glass prod- 
Hosiery and knit goods ; +0.8 cts 
Silk goods +2. ; +4.0 
Woolen and worsted goods _| | j —1.3 | Brick, tile, and terra cotta_ 
Carpets and rugs. _......... ° +9.7 i  : Se 
Dyeing and finishing tex- | 
ES eae 3. +6.6 || Metal produc 
( j . 7 | +3.0 iron and 
Shirts and collars weal 5. +2.2 Stamped and enameled ware 
Clothing, women’s ki +19.0 | Brass, bronze, and copper 
Millinery and lace goods.__- 3. —2.2 products 
Iron and steel and their | || Tobacco products 
—9.0 Chewing and smoking tv- | 
Iron and steel .5) 10.0 | bacco and snuff -_-- - a 
Cast-iron pipe ; —11.0 | rs and cigarettes... _____| 
Structural ironwork _..__-.-. ; —7.2 | Vehicles forland transpurta- | 
Foundry and machine-shop mA Wee. ites oedl. esl. 
I i entetens one .6 | —8.2 | CS aan es 
Hardware : —8.0 | Carriages and wagons 
i . —10.0 Car building and repairing, 
Steam fittings and steam \} electric-railroad 
and hot-water heating Car building and repairing, 
apparatus . —5.6 steam-railroad 
f : —11.7 | | Miscelancous industries 
Lumber and its products____| —6.3 Agricultural implements... 
Lumber, sawmills . —84 Electrical machinery, ap 
Lumber, millwork . —8.0 | paratus and supplies 
Furniture_ +1.9 || Pianos and organs 
—0.1 | Rubber boots and shoes - - 
’ —1.0 | Automobile tires 
Boots and shoes_____-..___- ; +0. 2 Shipbuilding, steel 
Paper and printing..._______ +0, 5 


Paper and pulp 8 | —3.1 || All industries 

















Ae tO sts OBOe 








——--S- - 











Recapitulation by Geographic Divisions 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS—COon. 


New England 

Middle Atlantic 

East North Central. ........... 
West North Central 




















1 No change. 
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Per Capita Earnings 


ER CAPITA earnings in July, 1927, in the 54 industries combined, 
were 2.5 per cent lower than in June, 1927, and 0.5 per cent higher 
than in July, 1926. bore ‘ P ‘ 
Thirteen industries showed a gain in per capita earnings in July, 
1927, as compared with June, 1927, while 37 industries showed a gain 
in July, 1927, as compared with July, 1926. 
In the comparison between July and June, 1927, the one large 
increase, 6.8 per cent, was in the women’s clothing industry, while the 
outstanding decrease, 9.1 per cent, was in the iron and steel industry. 


TasLt 4.-COMPARISON OF PER peers * RAREINGS, JULY, 1927, WITH JUNE, 1927, AND 
7 yr 26 











Per cent of 






































Per cent of 
change July, change July, 
1927, compared 1927, compared 
Industry with— | Industry with— 
June, | July, June, | July, 
1927 1926 i 1 1 
| wt PESTS 
Clothing, Women’s. -....-...----- +6.8 “iM; 4 1) Waneritere, occ... se nndvinidl —3.1 +1.9 
Boots and shoes. ........-........ +3. 4 +.4 || Foundry and machine-shop prod- 
Shipbuilding, steel_--.....-.----:] +3.2 +2.6 ||  ucts._..... bintss haroadlinamscabon —3. 2 —.7 
Co i Riincnccccveboceces ag +2.5 +1.3 || Agricultural implements. _.......; —3.3 —2.0 
Pett lnennarasi-qndboenemnen aes +2. 5 +4.5 || Lumber, sawmills. -_............. —3.3 +24 
ry eg eee +2. 4 +2.4 || Structural ironwork. _...........- —3.3 +2. 2 
(Ri, <.nnscadpshitinn snack +1.6 pe On ee ee —3.4 +1.2 
elt cctiocotinnbbukinanenctnd +1.4 —1.0 || Car building and _ repairing, 
Shirts and collars...........--.--< +1.0 +7.5 electric-railroad................. —3.5 —.3 
Carriages and Wagons- -._____....- .6| +15.6 || Brass, bronze, and copper prod- 
Slaughtering and meat packing....| +.6 +1.7 ee a eee Say Saar —3.7 —3. 4 
PGE BONEN. cnndendhacensccutee +.4 +2.4 || Machine tools_.-_.-.....-...-.-..| —3.8 —1.2 
EES ee a +.1 +1.0 || Pianos and organs.__............- —3.8 —2.4 
Chewing and smoking tobacco 8 SS SRS gape —4.0! +2.0 
ce lle, i area atl —.4 +2.8 || Stamped and enameled ware__._.| —4.3 | 7.4 
Rubber boots and shoes_-....---- —.5 +3.4 || Steam fitting and steam and hot- | 
Printing, book and job__-...-.---- —.8 +1.1 water heating apparatus_______- —4.5|) —-1.9 
Woolen and worsted goods_-_-____. —.9 +.5 |} Sugar refining, canme__...........- —4.5 +1.6 
Printing, newspapers_.__........] —1.0 +.3 || Car building and _ repairing, 
Cigars and eigarettes__.._......_- —1.3 +.4 steam-railroad -_...............- —4.7 +1.7 
PaO OIE TEs nce dcdbaccacuns —2.0 ko, SF Oh o ..23 5555 ceneieieen —5.0 —1.4 
ATE F TERI —2.3 2S Bee. cb nn bbs eon —5.1 +3.3 
COUPE SUOUB. iccancdatbacsacund —2.3 -++9.6 || Electrical machinery, apparatus, 
MGT characte ee —2.3 —1.2 i GRE, ..tudotocaenacdenuas —5.2 (‘) 
Dyeing and finishing textiles......| —2.8 AR PR Pe Cie Sa —5,2 —-1.9 
Lumber, millwork.............-_- —2.8 +1.4 || Petroleum refining. -..........__. —5.3 +1.5 
Automobile tires. _.....-.....___- —3.0 —.5 || Millinery and lace goods_____....| —5.4 +.5 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta.______- —3.0 +.5 || Hosiery and knit goods__._.._.__. —5.8 +1.0 
PUR... ondmaswelacecebe ak 3 —3.0 —2.0 |} Carpets and rngs-____.........___. —6.3 +.7 
5. SR SR eae —3.0 —3.0 || Iron and steel. .....-.222...22. 22. —9. 1 —4.8 
SRG a ot —3.0 +1.7 | 
1 No change. 


Wage Changes 


IXTY-ONE establishments in 20 industries reported increases in 
~ Wage rates during the month ending July 15, 1927. These 
increases averaged 5.1 per cent and affected 1,588 employees, or 15 
per cent of the total number in the establishments concerned. 

Nineteen establishments in 12 industries reported decreases in wage 
rates during the same period. ‘The decreases averaged 8.8 per cent 


and affected 3,571 employees, or 70 per cent of all employees in the 
establishments concerned. 
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TaBLE 5.—WAGE ADJUSTMENTS OCCURRING BETWEEN JUNE 15 AND JULy 1; 


lo 
18d] 





















































Per cent of increase 
| Establishments or decrease in Employees affectoa 
wage rates ae 
Indust | Number Per cent Of EMplovers 
DOUSEY | Total |reporting — 
| num- | increase Tota] | 1m estab- 
| berre-| or de- Range | Average number | lishments | In ay 
porting crease in reporting | establish 
| wage increase or | menic 
rates | decrease in report 
| wage rates ’ 
Increases 
| 
Confectionery. ...-..-.--------- | 302 | 1 4.8 | 4.8 12 | 
Ree ES EEE 613 | 1 | 5.0 | 5.0 4 | 
Hosiery and knit goods.__....-- 247 | 1 14.0 | 14.0 | 7 | 23 
>» 0U Sl ”™ rr 291 | 1 10.0 | 10.0 13 | 100 
Clothing, women’s - -_.....---.--- 202 1 2.0 | 2.0 | 15 | & 
iS  ~ 7. as 207 ] 3.8 | 3.8 | 60 | 16 
Structural ironwork - __ .....---- 160 1 2.5 2.5 14 | 1] 
Foundry and machine-shop | 
1 972 3} 4.0-10.0 6.2 | 31 | 18 
Pe ee Wee sated 129 2 6. 3-10. 0 8.6 8 6 
Papel ORG OGD. ..o4 ccsnenesen- 216 1 9.3 9.3 31 | 34 
PT « « cchsinamhnninivanns 179 1 10.0 10.0 12 | 1] 
Printing, book and job_...----- 296 2| 2.0-15.0 7.2 10 | 20 
Printing, newspapers -__......--- 207 2 4.0 4.0 135 | 45 
Chemicals........... Secenthidesuine 130 2) 5.0-17.0} 6.2 59 | 12 
Stamped and enameled ware. -_- 66 | 1 7.0 | 7.0 | 3 | 1] 
Brass, bronze, and copper prod- 
A hile sanenapmibienned 147 | i 3.0 3.0 | 4 | 
i hnucigammopanonns 197 | 2; 5.07.0 6.9 | 266 | 14 
Car building and repairing, | 
electric-railroad..............- 400 | 10 2.3 2.3 | 295 | 100 1 
Car building and: repairing, 
steam-railroad _......... neice 404 25 | 3.09.7 5.5 | 519 | 10 
Electrical machinery, appara- 
tus, aud supplies ............- 173 | 2 5.0 | 5.0 | 90 ) 
Decreases | | 
| | 
Slaughtering and meat packing. 189 1 20. 0 20.0 | 12 23 ) 
COOGEE 2. J o> ccccsk 4. 302 1 10.0 10. 0 20 | 27 
Woolen and worsted goods-__..-- 189 1 5.0 5.0 | 189 | 100 
IrGlr WG G00Gr. 2 ook 207 1 2.5 2.5 | 40 | 7 
Foundry and machine-shop | | 
nO  ugel oyaeS 972 | 1 10.0 10.0 110 | 22 
Steam fittings and steam and 
hot-water heating apparatus__ 113 1 6.0 6.0 470 | 100 I 
Lumber, sawmills. ............- 465 3 10.0 10.0 | 1,976 | 100 2 
Lumber, miillwork..........._.- 265 5 | 10.0-14.0 10. 5 | 284 | 90 l 
TSR Leek, Tee 420 1 15.0 15.0 25 | 11 ) 
Se BaP eae Seca 56 2 10.0 10.0 17 | 30 ") 
Stamped and enameled ware __- 66 | 1 5.0 5.0 7 100 (1) 
BN inccncintieseecexcd 197 | 1 7.0 7.0 350 | 56 V) 
} 








i Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 


Indexes of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals in Manufacturing Industries 


[NDEX numbers for July, 1927, and for May and June, 1927, and 
July, 1926, showing relatively the variation in number of persons 
employed and in pay-roll totals in each of the 54 industries surveyed 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, together with general indexes for 
the combined 12 groups of industries appear in Table 6. 
The general index of employment for July, 1927, is 87.3, this num- 
ber being 2 per cent lower than the index for June, 1927, 2.7 per cent 
lower than the index for May, 1927, and 2.8 per cent lower than the 
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‘ndex for July, 1926. The general index of pay-roll totals for July, 
1927, is 89.1, this number being 4.5 per cent lower than the index for 
June, 1927, 6.8 per cent lower than the index for May, 1927, and 2.3 
per cent lower than the index for July, 1926. 


TaBLE 6.—-INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANUFACTUR- 
: ING INDUSTRIES—JULY, 1926, AND MAY, JUNE, AND JULY, 1927 


[Monthly average, 1923= 100] 








Employment Pay-roll totals 








Industry 1927 


| 1927 











June | May 





General index 89.1 3 | ‘ 95. 6 


Food and kindred products___-_. 
Slaughtering and meat packing. -. 
Confectionery 
Ice cream 
Flour 
Baking 
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Textiles and their products_______- 
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Carpets QNG FUGBL - 425 40.54655--44< 
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Taste 6.—INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANUFAC 



































ING INDUSTRIES—JULY, 1926, AND MAY, JUNE, AND JULY, 1927—-Continued 
Employmentg | Pay-roll totals 
Industry 1927 | 1927 
1926, 1926, eS 
July | | July l ot See 
May | June July | May | June | July 
| | 
} j es 
Tobacco products._.._....._......- 83,7) 824/ 84.6 84.6) 2) 84.6) 87.8) gy 
Chewing and smoking tobacco : 

Sa 94.7 89. 0 89. 2 87.3 | 101.4 94. 98. 9 6.4 

Cigars and cigarettes._..........- 82.3 81.6 84.0 84.3 | 83. 3 83.5 86.5 85 4 

Vehicles for land transportation..| 90,8 86, 9 85. 1 82.3 88.3 94,2 85.8) 814 
te | 105.7 107.2 101.6 95.3 100. 4 116. 5 96.4) g19 
Carriages and wagons.._...__......| 101.8 74.1 70. 5 67.6 95. 8 80. 4 76.3 73.6 
Car building and repairing, elec- | . 

Seb ceees........ .cssccsesjovee 88. 1 88.4; 89.8) 90.3) 885) 92.6) 93,1 00.4 
Car building and _ repairing, P 

steam-railroad.................- $1.1 74.3 74.7 74.0 80.3 80. 4 78.8) 743 

Miscelianecous Industries_________- 93.4 | 100.2 98.7 04.2 97.0) 1089.3 104.9) 95 
Agricultural implements.........| 92.1 91.2 89. 5 85.3 | 102.4) 106.2] 101.1 93.1 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, 

IR aE 96. 4 92.7 94.8 92.0 97.9} 100.2 101.7 93.6 
Pianos and organs................ 87.8 82.9 82. 9 79. 2 89. 7 88. 1 86. 0 79.0 
Rubber boots and shoes__.......- 64.1 87.0 86.5 80. 6 69.3 | 100.6 97.4 90,2 
Automobile tires__..............- 108. 6 116.0 113. 8 111.4 111.9 124. 5 120. 2 114.2 
Shipbuilding, steel__............. 89.7 103, 2 | 99. 7 93. 3 93.6 | 110.9 103. 7 100.1 

















Table 7 shows the general index of employment in manufacturing 
industries and the general index of pay-roll totals from January, 
1923, to July, 1927. 

Following Table 7 is a graph made from index numbers, showing 
clearly the course of cunslienent for each month of 1926 and for 
each completed month of 1927. This chart makes possible a com- 
parison between corresponding months of the two years. The chart 
represents the 54 separate industries combined ae 5 shows the course 
of pay-roll totals as well as the course of employment. 


TABLE 71.—GENERAL INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, JANUARY, 1923, TO JULY, 1927 


[Monthly average, 1923=100] 





























Employment Pay-roll totals 
Month = 
| 

| 123 | 190 | 1925 | 1028 | 1927 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | i926 | 107 
rere ra 
January__...........| 98.0} 95.4} 90.0) 923) 994] 91.8] 945] 8.0) 9.9] 909 
February. --.......- 99.6| 96.6) 91.6) 933] 91.0] 95.2) 99.4] 951) 97.9) %4 
| eS 101.8} 96.4] 923] 93.7] 91.4) 100.3) 99.0) 96) 1) %7.7 
pe oe errr gaa 101.8} 94.5] 921] 928] 966] 101.3] 969) 94.2] 97.2 96.6 
Si acd chiginneiibniendin uid 101.8} 90.8} 90.9} 91.7} 80.7} 1048] 924] 944) 95.6) 95.6 
EE ilenicnoadnand | 101.9} 87.9} 1] 91.3) 881) 104.7] 87.0, 91.7] 95.5 93. 3 
Dine te dllhncnkel 100.4} 848) 80.3) 898) 87.3) 99.9} 868) 806] 91.2) S81 
DM i ctiain ssbad 99.7) 850) 889) 90.7 |...-.... 99.3} 83.5] 91.4] 94.6 |-------- 
September _.__.....- 99.8} 96.7) 22.9) 922)......: 100.0} 86.0} 90.4] 95.1 |-------- 
SS ES. 99.3) 87.9} 923) 925 }........ 102.3} 885) 96.2] 986 |-------- 

November........... 9&7} 87.8| 925] 91.4 |........ 101.0| 87.6] 96.2) 95.4 
December........... 9.9} 89.4) 92:6) 90.9)...__._. 98.9} O17 | 97.3} 95.6 }-------- 
Average. ____. 100.0} 90.3) 91.2) 919) 199.8) 100.0) 906) 986) 95.5) '%? 


























1 Average for 7 months. 
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MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. 
MONTHLY INDEXES — 1926&1927. 


MONTHLY AVERAGE 1923 =!00. 
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Proportion of Time Worked and Force Employed in Manufacturin 
Industries in July, 1927 g 


EPORTS from 8,657 establishments in July, 1927, show that ] per 
cent of these establishments were idle, 79 per cent were operating 
on a full-time schedule, and 20 per cent.on a part-time schedule: 36 per 
cent of the establishments had a full normal force of employees anq 
62 per cent were operating with reduced forces. The establishments 
in operation were employing an average of 87 per cent of a {yj 
normal force of employees, who were working an average of 97 per 
cent of full time. | 


TABLE 8.—ESTABLISHMENTS WORKING FULL AND PART TIME AND EMPLOYING 
FULL AND PART WORKING FORCE IN JULY, 1927 oa 








j j 7 
Establish- |) Percent of| Average || Per cent of 
ments re- establish- per cent | establishments A verage 
porting || ments | offull || operating per cent of 
operating— time | with— norma! 
Industry ES. Sa ___._ operated |_| full force 
in estab- | | €mployed 
Total} Per t 
num- | cent 


lishments| Full | Part ~ Ay 
Full | Part “i | 7) lishments 
= | —_ time time | operat- || normal | normal 


| ing force | force | OPraling 





Food and kindred products | 1, 392 | 
Slaughtering and meat packing__-| 150 





49 
48 
SO 
58 
38 


_ 


Confectionery 235 

Ice cream | 1% 
269 
556 

Sugar refining, cane 9 | 


67 


Textiles and their products________| 1, 450 | 
Cotton goods | 443 | 
Hosiery and knit goods_--_.__.___- 172 
I A ee ee a 165 
Woolen and worsted goods_._.2_ 2. 175 
Carpets and rugs-_-_..i. 4-2... "3.. 

Dyeing and finishing textiles_____- 
Ce a | 

Shirts and collars_.......-. eweall 53 | 
Clothing, women’s._..............| 116 
Millinery and lace goods 53 








RSESSSRESSES SSRSESS 


Iron and steel and their products _. | 1, 499 
Iron and steel 141 
Cast-iron pipe ‘ 44 
Structural ironwork 137 
Foundry and machine-shop prod- 


sees 


843 
51 
124 


Ooms 
IO 


Steam fittings and steam and hot- 
water heating apparatus 91 
SOI + nt dele howe ne onntotbiinetal 68 


Lumber and its products 927 
Lumber, sawmills. _........__.__- 389 
Lumber, millwork 200 
Furniture 338 


Leather and its products 289 
ET i nciliniin ds etiiiestiniewatted oe 97 
Boots and shoes 


Paper and printing 
Paper and pulp 
Paper ieee. 325./<. ..7.545..H355.- 
Printing, book and job 
Printing, newspapers 


Chemicals and allied products 
Chemicals 
ES RIES GREETS IE 
Petroleum refining 


1 Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 
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« 8.-ESTABLISHMENTS WORKING FULL AND PART TIME AND EMPLOYING 
Table ©" FULL AND PART WORKING FORCE IN JULY, 1927—Continued 



































ablish. || Per cent of | Average Per cent of 
prices pag establish- | per ae establishments a 
porting ments | offull.;} operating _ | Per conto 
operating— time with— at 
Industry | operated pane me! 
| in estad- } 
Total} Per lishments| Full Part | Dy estab- 
num- | cent a a operat- || normal | normal | — 
ber | idle | ‘ ing || force | force | OPerating 
stone, clay, and glass products..._| 562 3]; | 19 96 39 58 | a 
Comnatil .nu0 <i sabe Bib 380-0hb> + 83 |_..... 4% | 6 99 | 37}. 63 | 93 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta_........|. 339 | 4 74 | .22 95 | 41 | 55 | 92 
POLELY - n> <neiw do -a- $B => 47 | ca6-2 62 | 38 91 | 23 77 | 75 
Glass. .. <= came amedoget.deddd- +t 93 | S|), 86) a 96} 41}. 56 | 87 
| | 
Metal products, other than iron | | 
and steel ccuws setsdabtansdesceseae | Bere 72 28 96 | 24 16 j 83 
Stamped and enameled ware. - -_- 47 |cwaes 85 | 15 98 | 28 72 8 
Brass, bronze, and copper prod- 
Nets... sinh cvs <>< CRE OS4- OB-+~G aS7 }. 22-4 68} 32 96 33 77 82 
Tobacco products_.-_-.....-....---. 134 1 69 | 30 95 36 63 | 90 
Chewing and smoking tobacco | 
GOO CNG cat ais «thin ektknahtat—~ | ee 77 23 94 || 42 58 86 
Cigars and cigarettes...........--. 108 2 67 31 95 || 34 64 | 91 
Vehicles for land transportation...|_ 950 | (1) 86 14 93 || 43 57 | 9 
AutomORsas ae = o> Sak= Seth do - <i 140 1 72 26 96 || 20 79 | 79 
Carriages and wagons. .........--- 62 2 77 21 7 ] 29 | 69 | 7 
Car building and repairing, elec- | 
trio-TelORG <=... ~~. 25 cds de nent 343 (*) 90 9 98 || 61 38 | + i] 
Car building and repairing, steam- r 
pellroQG@peuciisd sn dbsh aka) 5-8 405 |.....- 87 13 98 | 37 63 | &8 
al | 
Miscellaneous industries__._.....--_- 329 i 70 | 28 95 || 25 | 74 St 
Agricultural implements -..__.-_- 75 3 60 37 93 || 17 | 80 | 73 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, \ 
and supplies............-..----- me L....: 70| 30 96 | 29 | 71 | 8&3 
Pianos and orgams.......20.....--. 30 3 57 40 92 23 | 73 | 81 
Rubber boots and shoes. _..---..--. 9 11 56 33 96 | 33 | 56 | 97 
Automobile tires. ..............--. a 76 24 | 96 26 | 74 |} 85 
Shipbuilding, steel..........-.---. 20 |. ven 97 3 100 \ 27 | 73 | 79 
Tetel. . <...cscies-iusc a thu-¢ 8, 657 | 1 79 20 97 || 36 62 | 87 

















! Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 


Employment and Pay-Roll Totals on Class I Railroads, June, 
1926, and May and June, 1927 


HE number of employees on the 15th of June, 1927, and the 
total earnings of employees in the entire month of June, 1927, 
on Class I railroads of the United States, are shown in the 

table following, together with similar information for May, 1927, 


and June, 1926. 


The data are presented for all occupations com- 


bined, excluding executives and officials, and also for the six general 
groups of occupations; under each group data are shown separately 
lor a few of the more important occupations. 

Class I railroads are roads having operating revenues of $1,000,000 


& year and over. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND TOTAL EARNINGS OF RAILROAD EMPLOYEES 
AND MAY AND JUNE, 1927 


rts of Interstate Commerce Commission. As data for only the more j 
own separately, the group totals are not the sum of the ite 


—JUNE, 1% 


{From monthly re 
occupations are 
groups] 


M portant 
ms under the respecting 


































































Number of employees at ' 
middle of month Total earnings 
Occupation a 
June, May, June, June, May, June 
1926 1927 1927 1926 1927 1997 
Professional, clerical, and general_.../| 285,376 | 281,783 | 281, 851 |839, 067,056 1839, 346, 160 | $39 Hl. 215 
CA Sis, cenndebiondssieliiewswns 167, 554 164,019 | 163,820 | 21, 697,276 | 21, 671, 265 | 21 828 4 
Steongraphers and typists... ...- 25, 482 25, 265 25, 313 | 3, 136,833 | 3,149,697 | 3) 199 48 
Maintenance of way and structures__| 458,306 | 457,367 | 482, 459 | 49,955,373 | 49,497,791 | 45 110 1 
Laborers, extra gang and work apse: 
Reh Satta Una 80,843 | 80,795 | 90,911 | 6,663,682 | 6,408,603 | 7,349 
Laborers, track and roadway poe om 
| a a oe 235, 624 | 239,430 | 250,323 | 17,790,825 | 17, 629,536 | 18 956 4 
Maintenance of equipment and sie tia St 
Sksds Dhvenashdlbccendhdtaonkite 516,753 | 490,133 | 493, 050 | 69,119,075 | 65,260,959 45, 615, 1 Sic 
Re Seat eR 112,092 | 104,958 | 105,341 | 16, 441, 246 | 15,853,522 | 15 970 5 U 
ee Se 60, 723 58, 747 59,032 | 9, 509,989 | 9,392,699 | 9 429 » 0 
Skilled trades helpers. _.......- -| 118,791 | 107,529 | 108, 541 | 12, 454,154 | 12,141,301 | 12 289 ay 
Laborers (shops, engine houses, 
power plants, and stores) -..._- 42, 196 41, 460 41,373 | 3,960,663 | 4,009,640! 3,905 
Common laborers (shops, engine Perce 
houses, power plants, and L 
SS : 60, 565 55, 915 57,029 | 4, 958, 741 4, 565, 934 4, 700, 606 5 
Transportation, other than train, 0 
engine, and yard_......___.______- 200,525 | 205,404 | 205,918 | 25, 528,839 | 25,522,880 | 25, 594, 399 l 
Station agents................... 30, 655 30,412 | 30,445 | 4,737,303 | 4,751,148) 4,741, 74 
Telegraphers, telephoners, and 
SE. a ae 25, 479 24, 818 24,665 | 3,775,045 | 3,847,796 | 3,731,747 
Truckers (stations, warehouses, lle 
and platforms)-_...........__- -| 938,878 37, 882 36,929 | 3,603,498 | 3, 521, 389 3, 504, 995 
Crossing and bridge flagmen ih 
SG BR on ckwncenceoa~ -| 22,485 21, 974 22,003 | 1,695,329 | 1, 695, 323 1, 708, 355 
Transportation (yard masters, switch ] 
tenders, and hostlers).___..__._._. 24, 028 23, 318 23,357 | 4,444,910 | 4,482, 536 4, 456, 899 
Transportation,train and engine. -___- , 830 | 318, 157 $17, 818 | 62, 464, , 388, 62, 918, 817 le 
Road conductors...........-..-. 36,751 | 36,153 | 36,150 | 8,452,846 | 8,807,674 | 8 619,309 P 
Road brakemen and flagmen....| 73,777 73, 057 72, 536 | 12, 444, 503 | 12,842,729 | 12,559,928 fro 
Yard brakemen and yard helpers 53, 447 52, 620 52,523 | 8,872,773 | 9,358, 681 9, 131, 720 
Road engineers and motormen..| 43,639 | 43,024 | 42,889 | 11,322,372 | 11,359,576 | 11,079,718 on 
Road firemen and helpers.....-- 44, 829 44, 065 44,018 |. 8,416,119 | 8,651,282 | 8, 490,32 lac 
All ocoupations................ 1, 816, 818 |1, 776, 168 1, 804, 456 241, 674, 082/941, 428, 832 | 243, 277, 154 cel 
an 
. a - ® of 
Unemployment of Organized Building-Trades Workers in fo 
Massachusetts, July 1, 1927' st 
Le ; dle 
HE Massachusetts Department of Labor and Industries in April, , 
1927, resumed the collection of data relative to unemploy- ‘ 


ment of organized building tradesmen in the State, and the 
returns are secured from officials of the building trades unions as of 
the first full working day of each month. Returns for July 1, received 
from 273 unions representing 47,627 building tradesmen, are pre- 


sented below, together with comparable data for certain priot 
reporting dates. 





1 From press release of Massachusetts Department of Labor and Industries—Division of Statistics. 
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a ATA for four reporting dates specified are presented in Table 1, 
D by principal causes of unemployment. 


it i -NUMBER AND PER CENT OF UNION MEMBERSHIP REPORTED AS UNEM. 
TABLE “PLOYED ON DATES SPECIFIED, BY CAUSES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 








— ————— 


Date of report 
































Classification od miny 
E July 1, | June 1, | May 2, | Apr. 1, 
7 1927 1927 1927 | «(1927 
‘1 —— | | 
7 Sete AAAI ii 65 wi. dbdndschicensosove 273 271 308 | 273 
" ware ry qalens sepedting.-ci..-. is... 0 2. 47,627} 48,947 | 49,670, 47, 565 
| Number of members reported as unemployed: 
» Lack of work or materials--_..............-..........-..-.-- | 7,204 7,631 8, 828 11, 745 
™ Strip GP IOCMBUE. «2 nbn ico cdnn cece deiince co cate soc ccecee 140 460 70 | 66 
® Sickness, accident, or old age..........2......222--2--2-2 ee 682 849 890 | 826 
%. aE Leen ny ne eC ee 76 161 62 | 139 
7) ee A 3 19 | 262 
” Cane, Ml RNB oss oe ees 8,192 | 9,104] 9,869| 13,038 
m » unemployed: 
ee... 1823.18 2 15.3] 15.6 17.8 24.7 
op Ne te icin rene sccsacdenneoemsecncekad 3 .9 oe of 
Geb, eemeee, 62 Gee O88... ....-...... 1.4 1.7 1.8 1.7 
P) RO eR a ea ae on 3 oh 3 
ig Other FORGONE... «200s cb ESEREES a5 6 0065 sting 0 odbEb- SK RES (') (') ~iabiaish 6 
9 EE ON | 112 18.4 19.9 | 27.4 
® Ate than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
34 For the State as a whole there was a continuous decrease in unem- 
» Me ployment of organized building tradesmen (all causes combined) 
7 from 27.4 per cent on April 1 to 19.9 per cent on May 2, 18.4 per cent 
») 
8 on June 1, and 17.2 per cent on July 1. Unemployment because of 
lack of work or materials decreased correspondingly from 24.7 per 
4 cent on April 1, to 17.8 per cent on May 2, 15.6 per cent on June 1 
’ b ’ 
- and 15.3 per centon July 1. The percentage unemployed on account 
of sickness, accident, or old age was fairly constant on each of the 
four reporting dates specified. Those unemployed on account of 
strike or lockout constituted only 0.3 per cent on July 1, showing a 
. decrease from the rather high percentage of 0.9 on June 1. Unem- 
‘ ployment on account of unfavorable weather and other reasons was 
, almost negligible on July 1. 
Unemployment in the Principal Occupations 
: IN Table 2 data are penne showing the extent of unemployment 





of organized building tradesmen in the principal occupations. 
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TABLE 2.—_NUMBER AND PER CENT OF ORGANIZED BUILDING TRADES 





















































































































MEN ° 
PLOYED JULY 1, 1927, IN THE PRINCIPAL OCCUPATIONS, AND PER c ENS ih NEM. ‘ 
PLOYED APRIL 1, MAY 2, AND JUNE 1, 1927 NEM, W 

July 1, 1927 
| Per cent unemr a 
Unemployed, all caus 7 
Occupation Num- | all causes 
ber of | Mem- 
unions |) oeshi — 
eport- | Pers ip} i 
e in | Num- Per |Junei,| May2 | he 
c | ber cent 1927 1997°| 40 
| 
. E a Ba een 
Bricklayers, masons, and plasterers..........- 35 | 5,651 690 12.2 16.6 | 15.8 
ES Ee nes ee ema 90 | 19,860 | 2,681 13.5 15.4] 16.8 
; ee rier 14} 2,231 279 12.5 12.5] 114 
Hod carriers and building laborers._.___.____- 14} 6,226 | 1,725 27.7 28.1) 31.7} 
pean OE So Ee ee eee 10 409 43 10. 5 13.8] 19.4] 
Painters, decorators, and paper hangers___-_-- 46 | 5,952 1, 451 24.4 16.9} 17.7 
Plumbers, gasfitters, and steamfitters__._____- 34 3, 716 793 21.3 27.8 #9 ' 
Sheet-metal:workers............si....-......- 14 978 192 19.6} 16.9 | 11.6 g Leatl 
SE eee eee 16 | 2,604 338 13.0} 14.5 19.7 1g T 
Jj | | i 
Total, all occupations......................- 73 | 17.2 | 18.4) 199) 74 k 
On July 1 1, 1927, the occupations in which the per cent unemployed of organized building tradesmen wor 
high were: Hod carriers and building laborers (27.7 per cent—in part due to a strike of these tradesmen jy Cher 
Worcester); painters, decorators, and paperhangers, 24.4 per cent; plumbers, gasfitters, and steamfitter ] 
21.3 per cent; and sheet-metal workers, 19.6 per cent. 
State Reports on Employment 
California as 
HE July, 1927, Labor Market Bulletin, issued by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics of California, shows the following changes in 
volume of employment and pay roll from June, 1926, to June, 
1927, in 757 establishments in that State: Te 
PER CENT OF CHANGE IN NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND IN TOTAL AMOUN’ 
WEEKLY PAY ROLL IN 757 CALIFORNIA ESTABLISHMENTS, JUNE, 1927, COMPARED 
WITH JUNE, 1926 
== ssiaamnmmmmmmmnmmmemmetmanmmr mes a ern eee [= Ch 
Employees | Weekly pay roll 
Number|/ £| a iF 
of estab- | Per cent | Per cet 
Industry lish- | Number | change} amount °° 
go in June, | yey | in June, | “hored Fe 
1927 with | 1927 -witl 
June, 1926 June, 192 
Stone, clay, and glass products: : 
Miscellaneous stone and mineral products. -_.-..- 13 1, 598 +0.3 | $53, 722 t 
Oe OF ST EET 7 1, 915 —7.0 58, 831 .. 
Brick, tile, pottery haber Madaewcuekelesedine 20 . vo ' 
I eh Rates cits oncnihtatiystiniechtdemintiaondilichineepis ecsdd 9 
Metals, machinery, and conveyances: 7. , 
Agricultural implements__...............-...-.-. 5 1, 324 7. 3/, 0 ae 
Automobiles, including bodies and parts___...... 14 2, 752 —13.9 78, 848 “a 
Brass, bronze, and copper products_.___.._.___.. 9 946 —19.9 25, 722 “7 
Engines, pumps, boilers, and tanks_............. . 827 —12.1} 26,614 “aa 
Iron and steel forgings, bolts, nuts, ete........... 6 2, 351 —11.9 79, 556 17 | 
Structural and ornamental steel... .............. 17 4, 446 +19.7 | 151,375 bea 
Ship and boat building and naval repairs__-__.... 6 5, 186 +4.3 | 169, 782 
UE a eget isi Ze SP 6 2, 286 —3.9 62, 148 fer 
Other iron foundry and machine-shop products - 67 6, 883 —.7 | 218, 626 a 
Other sheet-metal products__..............__._-- 19 1, 538 +14) (46,10 ans 
Cars, locomotives, and railway repair shops... . . 18 8, 013 +7.0 | 252, Lad SE ene 
i iishinnichidnnsanentinesiwnGilibiiteitantoienil 175 | 36,552] = —.1 1,149,003) +? 























PER 





WITH JUNE, 1926—Continued 
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CENT OF CHANGE IN NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND IN TOTAL AMOUNT OF 
WEEKLY PAY ROLL IN 757 CALIFORNIA ESTABLISHMENTS, JUNE, 1927, COMPARED 









































































































































Employees Weekly pay roll 
Number 3 | 
sal yA cent | Per cent 
Industry ish- y of change | of change 
ments re- ema as com- mous as com- 
porting 1927 ° pared | 1927 - pared 
25 with | es with 
June, 1926 June, 1926 
sili | 2 se 
Wood manufactures: 
Sawmills and logging -......-...--- a meneeencenece 21 11, 698 —2.5 | $326, 198 —7.8 
Planing mills, sash and door factories, etc... ._-- 52 9, 535 —3.1 | 274, 283 —4.9 
Other wood manufactures. ................-..... 43 4, 452 +12. 2 127, 916 +13. 6 
OE eS Se ee ere 116 | 25, 685 —.5 | 728,397 —3.5 
Leather and rubber goods: 
Dentin 3. ae aemmmewseuswspedinsnghen 7 | 642 +26. 4 18, 433 +26.7 
Finished leather products... .................... 5 | 450 | —11.9 10, 480 —2.7 
eS Fe ee ee Se 7 | 2, 931 +19. 2 88, 073 +33. 5 
} 
aes oe 
Total 5 eS SS Se ee ee ap Ie earn | 19 | 4, 023 +15.7 | 116, 986 +28. 1 
Chemicals, oils, paints, ete.: | | a 
eg itn occ ang wean eae weekinae 4} 54 —5. 6 | 15, 814 —3.2 
Mineral oll refiming_.....-.--.-..2-......--....- | 7} 620% —9.8 | 230, 430 —7.5 
Pits, Grey es oa wooo o ooo ocean nhex- 6 | 648 +5.5 16, 479 +43 
Miscellaneous chemical products--.............-- 13 | 1, 970 | +2. 6 51, 862 +8.9 
} ss — 
SEE ee ee en ee Oe Eee eee 30 | 9, 323 | —6.2 314, 585 —4.3 
Printing and paper goods: | Gore 
Paper boxes, bags, cartons, etc_........-.....-.-.| 11 | 1, 606 —1.0| 41,924 +1.0 
| Ra Se | EEE, A. is ae 55 | 2, 343 | +8.8) 81,896 +6. 5 
CS SE MT FS St 5 RR 15| 3,604 +.1]| 135,995 +2.3 
Other paper PUCCINI t bss. ttn cu ceae 10 | 1,263 | +14.7 | 30,823 +14.5 
Se See ee | Sa ee J 91} 8816} +40) 290,638 +-4.4 
Textiles: ee DAS 
ee 13 1, 169 | +1.7 | 26,662 +-25.7 
Other tewtile peogeeee aioe oi 8S ci. cc ecnccs 6 | 1, 591 | +1.9 1! 36,179 4-8. 6 
TURD its ree tinenridtnesagececsecnbaas 19 2,760! +1.8| , 62,841] 4415.3 
Clothing, millinery, and laundering: fs ae ees = 2 has ‘ 
re rn Fe ota 27 | 3, 032 | 7.0 | 64,850 +2.9 
i Sa Soe eee a ce 9 | 821 | —1.4 17, 019 +4.6 
i CaS Sf i Bie Cee 7) 608 | +43.4 12, 195 +56. 5 
Laundering, cleaning, and dyeing.............-. 22 | 3, 564 | 5.9 | 80,907 +3. 6 
Desc Beites eS Saas 65| 8,025| +7.6| 174,971| +60 
Foods, beverages, and tobacco: <4 
Canning, preserving of fruits and vegetables... --.| 34} 8, 447 —43.4) 155,908 —38. 6 
Canning, packing of fish_......................-..| 6 | 550 —8.0 5, 984 —.8 
Confectionery and ice cream ...._...............- i 27 | 1, 647 —14. 6 42, 050 —12.3 
Groceries, not elsewhere specified. _.............- 6 | 466 | 18.8 12, 013 —10.0 
Bread and bakery products__................-.-. 22 | 3,626 —1.6 | 102,270 +2.4 
ONES, 5 Frappe necccceuccnesuocs 6} 3,015 +5.9 82, 877 +2.3 
Slaughtering and meat products...............-- 16 2, 781 +.4| 83,951 +2.3 
Cigars and other tobacco products___...........- 4 1, 089 +2.8 19, 053 42.7 
Ae ay Et RS eRe aI 3 398 —4.8| 10,977 11.9 
OY Gale ila ictineiniceieny conudwasins 11 2,876; +11.7] 93,829 +10.5 
PUOUr Ge Gre Mab once ou... ce ccecccccuc 15 1, 067 +1.4 , 938 +.6 
oe Sa 14 1, 147 —12.4 39, 590 —7.1 
og ee ee a See eee 13 730 —14.7 16, 388 —15.5 
i eae ae 177 27, 789 —19.6 | 695, 828 —12.2 
Water, light, amd power.......................--.--- 4 3, 346 +1.3| 97,492 +5.4 
ee, ee RNS eS NE ARR RRER SRE 12 —2.1 56, 952 +12.2 
Grand total, all industries.._..._____...______- 757 | 136,156 —3.9 |3, 916, 305 —1.3 
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HE following statistics showing the changes in employment and 
earnings in Illinois factories in May, 1927, as compared wi: 
April, 1927, are taken from the June, 1927, issue of the Labor By 
tin, published by the Illinois Department of Labor: . 


lth 


] 
ie. 


CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS IN ILLINOIS FACTORIES FRow  jppy 
TO MAY, 1927 _— 





Per cent of change from April to May, ig 





E 
Industry mployment 





Total 
Females employees 





Stone, clay, and glass products: 
Miscellaneous stone and mineral products 
Lime, cement, and plaster__......................-- 
ag tile, and pottery 





El+iee 
nw Coon 








Metals, machinery, conveyances: 
Iron and steel 
Sheet-metal work and hardware 
Tools and cutlery 
Cooking, heating, vertilating apparatus.._......__- 
Brass, copper, zinc, babbitt metal 
RET eres ere 
Automobiles and accessories_...................-..- 
Machinery 
Electrical a atus 
FN a ee 
Instruments and appliances : 
Watches, watch cases, clocks, and jewelry 


Total 


+ 


4/ 
+ gs 
“PWN WOWDAW~I 


| + 


= 
o 
3 
awn bh 


DNC Fr OY OCNes 


NEN NNbD, 

AH TWOOWO HON 
Le 1, +t 
et be Po 





Up aud bos 11 Ly 
rot t+ 





| 
w 








Wood products: 
Sawmill and pianing-mill products 
Furniture and cabinet work 
Pianos, organs, and other musical instruments... _. 
Miscellaneous wood products 
Household furnishings 


pac MEF ip yal, RE eee: 2S I age ee 


+iat 
rer 











Furs and leather goods: 


Furs and fur goods ‘ 
lm ei LA I lA Ac RE SIEEPRES e, 
“Aiscellaneous leather goods 


Ow ow 








| 








Chemicals, oils, paints, etc.: 
Drugs and chemicals 
Paints, dyes, and colors 
Mineral and vegetable oil 
Miscellaneous chemical products 


mel 
Nowe 


+1 











Printing and paper goods: 
Paper boxes, bags, and tubes 
Miscellaneous paper goods 
Job printing 
Newspapers and periodicals 
Edition bin 
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‘MANGES IN EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS IN ILLINOIS FACTORIES FROM APRIL 


TO MAY, 1927—Continued 




















































































































F Per cent of change from April to May, 1927 
Employment 
Industry ploy 
Total 
Total earnings 
Males Females employees 
Textiles: 
Cotten and woolen goods... .-.-.- Ssewerecccnsch pal +2.9 —0.7 +1.3 0.0 
Knit goods, cotton and woolen hosiery - -.--....-.-- +4.4 —.5 +.1 —2.7 
Theead and twime.......-.--.-42.22....-.-.-.---.-- +7.7 —2.3 +9.9 +6. 4 
EAE OE i RE ee +4. 4 | —1.1 +1.5 | -.7 
‘othing, millinery, laundering: . 
agg om Roe = a 0 ee: +2.8 42.3 +.7 42.2 
Men’s shirts and furnishings --.-..........-..-.-.-- 0 +8. 5 +4. 4 +7.1 
Overalls and work clothing......-.-..-.........-.-- +8. 6 +.6 +1.4 —8.2 
Men’s hats and caps-.......-..-..----------------- —8.5 7.1 —8.0 —28. 3 
Wena O ClOC I sss ae prec tene eed chncee-2--- 5-8 —4.2 —4.9 —48 +.4 
Weanelt DB UMGNE WOE 5 -cikidedvdacctcnwectend-----5-8 —2.9 —.3 —3.3 +23.0 
Women’s hats_....------------ wane ene a nnn -------- —26.2 —3.2 —9. 4 +.1 
Laundering, cleaning, and dyeing-..............._. +.7 +.5 +.6 —2.0 
Na Reet AR ee SNS Ble, +1.2 | +.5 —.2 +1.9 
Food, beverages, and tobacco: | 
Flour, feed and other cereal products. ....-........- —.5 —5.8 -.9 +1.3 
Frait and vegetable canning and preserving. ----_- +15.3 +7.1 +140 +20. ° 
Miscellaneous groceries......-....------.--.-----.-. +5. 6 +7.9 +3.0 —8.1 
Slaughtering and meat packing...._..............-- —.2 | —4.5 —.7 +2.3 
ne nem mnlahinll +2. 9 | +11.0 +3. 4 +12.3 
Bread and other bakery products---..........----. +.2 | —2.3 pang | +.3 
ee ee +1.1 | —1.8 +4.1 +3.5 
Beverages... ....-.-- ES ae Se» ae See +. 6 —3.4 —1.8 —2.8 
Cigars and other tobacco products.................. —7. 5 | —7.8 —7.7 —5.8 
a nencmeepettie PUL GS liticnctdied +17. 8 +16. 1 
50 UDR iAsin sn pocugsibeteeramelep tne aneniiot~4 +4. 6 | —5.4 +3. 8 +1.9 
i ales re snchaitinrenresncelin’ +1.0} —2.4 +.6 | +2.1 
Total, all manufacturing industries............._. me —.8 —.6 | —1.4 
Trade—Wholesale and retail: 
dicccccnpcenegoenasnenncctinlma —5.8 | —1.7 —3.2 —10.1 
I  nccanascscndgelbocscuesinl | —.9 —1.2 —1.0 +1.7 
in 5 once a sdisewennigensnael +2.2 —5.8 .0 +.1 
Nd ns occupies duen<tewanaiettiudes —2.5 —2.8 —3. 2 —2.4 
etl Dat acre lated it ps —2.8 —2.5 —3.0 —3.7 
Public utilities: 
Wate, WG, GI DOW ici cnc wecmnensbocconast —3.2 —6.9 —.2 —.2 
tl neccccccendtermenrtoiasones +.5 +.6 +.6 +.9 
ERE that a re elta eR OE +.6 +.6 +.4 —1.4 
eWGy Get remeir SmO8. | cc nckn--- ee —1.2 —4.4 —1.3 —4.8 
RED REE SSO ee ea ae —.3 | +.4 +.1 —.8 
RY SPE agen hl attr Cale at ry EES Sa ME © PS nda ene cock —38. 0 —40.7 
Building and contracting: 
Building construction... ........./.........-..-....| “£66 ....4....., —2.8 +3. 2 
De i AGREE. cdi nainbe +85. 6 494.7 
Miscellaneous contracting....................-.-.-- GER bh nctctieccs a +21.3 +30.7 
Pn diidietssaiisisboncsattnenuccctentesalios 46.6 1...4..6<-.0k +3.0 +9.9 
Grand total, all industries..............-.--.--.-- —.6 —.6 =.7 4.8 
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HE July, 1927, issue of the lowa Employment Survey 
the following statistics showing the changes in numbe 
ployees in specified industries in Jowa in July, 1927, as comy 
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with the previous month: 





Iowa 
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CHANGES IN VOLUME OF EMPLOYMENT IN IOWA, JUNE TO JULY, j997 
Num- | Num- 
ber Per cent | ber Por ent 
Num-|of em-/| of change Num-| of em-| of chang, 
ber of | ploy- | as com- ber of | ploy- | as con” 
Industry firms | ees on pared Industry firms j|eeson| pared 
report-| pay with report-| pay with 
ing | rolls, June, ing | rolls, | Jung 
July, 1927 July, 1997 
1927 | 1927 4 
a + ——|—|—__. 
Food and kindred prod- Leather products: 
ucts: BERS cebscencrstse ca 2 237 ~33 
Meat packing._...._- 7 | 7,003 +0.5 Saddlery and harness- 3 96 | 
ee SO eR 2/ 1,013 —9, 2 Fur goods and tan- | 
Flour ......- sesso 3 141 +22. 6 oe, SOE aE 4/ 105 0.0 
Bakery products - Wie. & 819 +2. 1 Gloves and mittens_ 3] 287 0.0 
Confectionery _.._...- 6 313 —20. 2 — amepsiciita 
Poultry produce, but- Wee ccscccagetcs 12 7 ~22 
Ge WoL. oe cae 7 797 —1.7 — j= a 
Sugar, starch, sirup, Paper products, print- | 
glucose, etc.......-- 3 | 1,405 —.2 ing and publishing: 
Other food products, Paper products____._- | 252 —10.3 
coffee, ete.......... 8 308 +8. 1 Printing and publish-! 
TR tls BE | =: 13 |_ 1, 856 ~9.9 
5 Re ae 44 |11, 799 —.9 —————___—___. 
Tee... oe 17 | 2, 108 —10.0 
Textiles: | —— — —— 33 
Clothing, men’s.....- 11 | 1,131 +2.0 || Patent medicines, chem- 
Millinery ............ 2 152 +39. 4 icals, and compounds - - 6} 251 ~§ 
Clothing, women’s, = > 
and woolen goods_. 3 588 +2.4 || Stone and clay products: 
Hosiery, awnings, etc. 4 710 —.7 Caen plaster, gyp- 
Buttons, pearl_...... 7 398 = Oi +: --G as ~~ - = = 8 | 2,439 —3.1 
Brick and tile TEER 12 | 1,108 +3.9 
Fee tdsanedenouk 27 | 2,979 —.7 Marble and granite, 
crushed rock and 
Iron and steel works: eS Cpe aemis *{ 3 | 82 -89 
Foundries and ma- | ne 
chine shops-_....-.-- 27 | 3,488 —5.0 ence shebang 23 | 3, 626 —1.3 
Brass, bronze prod- SS SS SS 
ucts, plumbers’ sup- Tobacco and cigars_.....- 4 286 2.4 
I tee cree ae 5 536 0.0 || Railway car shops-------| 7 | 8,740 +.2 
Automobiles, tractors, Se 
and engines_....... 6 | 1,970 —12.7 || Various industries: . 
Furnaces............. 4 223 —1.3 Auto tires and tubes-.- 2 156 +7.6 
Pd) 0 eeneras ns 5 392 —3.9 Brooms and brushes-_- 5| 159 —10.7 
Agricultural imple- Laundries...........- 5 234 0.0 
RR SRT y 931 —3.9 Mercantile__........- 7 | 2, 610 —2 
Washing machines_.-. 8 | 2; 286 —.9 Public service_..._..- 5 | 4,024 + 
i a eal 2) 275 —40.9 
TW indditorecnasarie 64 | 9, 826 —5.3 Wholesale houses - - - - 21 | 1,052 T.9 
= Commission houses - - S| 267) +46! 
Lumber products: Other industries ----- 12| 948 —%.1 
Millwork, interiors, A Saegete Se RMR om 
SD. cs deacinteantiiede od 17 | 3,392 +3.6 WR bicdecan 67) 9,725; 55 
Furniture, desks, etc. 9 | 1,109 +3.5 oy Ea 
Refrigerators... __.... 3 84 —32.8 Grand total__..._.- 808 |54, 905 -2 
Coffins, undertakers’ 
A I 5 158 0.0 
Carriages, Wagons, 
truck bodies ....... 3 97 —85 
_ RS aa mas 37 | 4,840 +2. 2 
[632] 
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Maryland 


HE following employment statistics for specified industries in 
Maryland were furnished by the commissioner of labor and 
statistics of that State: 


ScHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT IN_ IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN MARYLAND, 


JUNE TO JULY, 1927 






































Employment Pay roll 
Estab- 
lighments Per cent ot 
Industry reporting | Number | of change Of CuANgS 
for both | ofem- | as com-| Amount, | % J 

months | ployees,| pared | July, 1927 panic 

July,1927| with Jane 

’ 

June, 1927 1927 
ee RL OS ee ee 4 645 —4.1 $19, 245 —0.8 
Beverages and soft drinks eer 3 177 | +4. 1 4, 947 +6. 1 
re ES eres fy 2) 2S eee oe ce ies 8 1, 142 —13.7 21, 091 —14.3 
Boxes, paper and fancy we ee ee ee em ee em ene nerne yg 555 +7. 9 7, 115 —4. 3 
Poses, WOOGEMN 2.25.2 sols e a 8 oe Gg n eet o cone 4 188 +-7.4 3, 192 +1.8 
Brass and bronzé. ~~... 222-522 -------- 5 252---- 2-2 3 184 —2.2 3, 770 —1.9 
DAE TO, OWL hws cccd sc huge on cose ip tapesceces 5 754 —1.6 19, 348 —3.0 
Brashes.... --<-d0cce=s-- BE SORES GF I | 5 617 —.5 11, 720 —2.6 
Car building and repairing -..--...-..-.-.-.-----.. 4 381 —1.9 12, 136 —7.6 
Chemicals. ception nach wate edencceccces cocscoccoces 5 1, 139 to .8 31, 500 2. 6 
Clothing, men’s outer garments_..........-.-.---.. 5 2, 214 +.9 44,179 +3. 7 
Clothing, women’s outer garments.......--..-----. 5 749 —9, 2 8, 694 —1.9 
= Confectionery ../......--.<s4--- Te OE Cas SE 7 642 | —18.2 9, 887 +1.2 
Cotten SOUS Udit s okie dnb ad concn ochcpta-slenmed 4 1, 557 +1.9 20, 735 —6.5 
RANE... ci Seb eocsedde db le ccacsh<p Oe ceecened 5 629 | +11.1 13, 571 —2.6 
Peel BretOtOhINN . hoiin a dedolc soo snc du'gn~ poo ng 4 154 +1.9 3, 515 —1.9 
FOGERTY < . . nuded Sedeckseetnde~cctuckdnge uses dd 11 1, 240 +.4 31, 885 —5.7 
Furnishing goods, men’s -- - - - iodo wtcadup Lune wee waive Seal 5 975 —7.1 13, 113 —7.0 
RNG aE Ree R © - SRRE S oy e, 10 588 15.7 15, 928 —9. 0 
ee en ee, Pa eee Se see 4 1,003 | —13.7 21, 545 —14.1 
RE RY AS ET SE 3 185 {| +16 5, 477 +3.8 
[ARON GOONS Sk aicn isan aguegeosinwccblekcccqgnccka 5 665 +.3 13, 714 —.7 
FO Ee Lape nS SS": a Oat RS Bee 4 553 +2.2 16, 089 —3.6 
Lusnber ond BNO ais ce dea dee -anin osconmean rt) 660 +.1 18, 126 +1.3 
Mattresses and spring beds................-.--.-.. 4 163 | —11.5 4, 804 —2.3 
PoumbGee” QUIN o scnag cota ooo cece ce pans ece meth 4 1, 196 —6.8 30, 113 —13.4 
FO nn cck Relate caked those cecdubsbapesmasecd 9 1, 275 —2.4 44, 536 —2.2 
Rubber tire manufacture. ..............-.-.-...... 1 2, 915 —11.9 143, 305 —24. 0 
oe ha ees REE Es a Se Ry eee 3 781 +15. 8 22, 814 +31.9 
RE Be i SE Mes disgnk ah benwnesnwd 5 695 +.8 9, 115 —.1 
Stamping and enameling ware__-.....-........--... 4 eg eee 21, 794 +5. 1 
ee RS. RS EL, 4 2, 602 +4. 6 57, 288 +2.7 
TOD ccchdnthendcbbnbs Ren mondsnctiakh iy awansed 7 86 —.2 12, 647 —1.9 
MISCUANOOUE 5 fos is cds bok con nccnchchintoanecen 19 4, 804 +. 08 110, 989 —6.3 

New York 


THE following statistics of changes in number of employees and in 

amount of weekly pay rolls were furnished by the New York 
State Department of ‘@ or. The figures are based on reports from 
a fixed list of about 1,600 factories, having in July 470,811 employees, 


the total of the weekly pay rolls for the middle week of J y being 
$13,631,912. 


59849°—27_12 [633] 
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PER CENT OF CHANGE IN EMPLOYMENT ANDIN PAY ROLLS IN NEW YORK 7,7 
FACTORIES IN JULY, 1927, COMPARED WITH JULY, 1926, AND JUNE, i977, 












































“y 1927 
————— a —— 
Per cent of change 
Industry June, 1927, to July, 1927 | July, 1926, to July jor 
es 
Employees; Pay rolls | Employees) Pay ro), 
Steme, cet Wall giees. .. . IAEA... once nwut —2.2 —0.9 —3.5 | ~43 
Miscellaneous stone and minerals. -._............-- —1.4 +1.3 =—6.6 | 2 
TAs, GREENS, GIG DUNNE oon sn. 5 ccc cn nn sccepsci-> —1.6 +1.3 =7 6 
| EAR EAST SORE Le | +2.0 +4.8 =. 4 
pte, Ci GG POCO Sas «cen ee sin cepscrenmn<care —5.3 —7.5 —5, 2 
iin: sctaatttinne deeded canta ano» 4Senten oheot —4.6 —5.6 —5.5 
POET. < co cce —6.9 —12.6 —3. 1 
ne eT en ee at 2.1 +3. 6 +9.9 
Metals and machinery —2.4 —4.1 —6. 4 : 
Silver and Jewelr —4.8 —3.3 —8.6 if 
Brass, copper, an —.9 —4.8 +.6 9 
eee enn a daememonomedl —7.6 —10.0 —10.0 
Structural and architectural iron..------ aa a +1.1 +4.3 +6.0 M 
Sheet metal and hardware. .-.-.........-...---.--.-.. +1.1 —2.1 —3.3 
RES Si Ee -O  ay 2.9 +13 +14.7 B 
Stamped and enameled ware___.-.-.......----- —14 —6.4 +2.2 
Firearms, tools, and cutlery...........-.-.--------- —9,2 —11.8 —8 7 B 
Cutlery and tools....-.......-...-.--. a a —15.3 —19.3 -7.8 T 
Cooking, heating, and ventilating apparatus -----_.. 2.0 —2.8 —8. 1 Wate 
Steam and hot-water heating...............--... +1.8 —3.7 —8.3 
ae arent ail i Durtieatencieibenaswdiphiratawewuil —3.0 —7.6 +14.6 
Machinery Seomadios electrical apparatus____...... —1.0 —1.0 —7,3 
A icaltural implements. ........-.-----------. +.9 —6. 2 +1.8 
Electrical machinery and apparatus____.....-.- —.9 +1.6 —6.4 
Foundries and machine shops..-...........-.-.-- —1.3 —3.4 —11.7 
Automobiles, carriages, and airplanes-.----.........- —10.2 —15.3 —13.0 
Automobiles and parts......................-.4 —10.7 —16.0 —13.9 
Railroad equipment and repair_...............-.--- +.9 —3.1 —10.2 
Locomotives and equipment.._...........-.--- 10. 4 +9.8 —17.7 
Railway apand te dil iar di oche eininciion a atencedl —3.8 —9.0 —5.3 
p Eg eee ee +.6 +8. 2 —4.4 
Instruments and appliances-_-.........---.--------- —4.2 —3.9 +3. 6 
i cnc abdbecceewed —3.0 —2.1 —6.6 
gee an eae ae see —3.3 —3.4 —7.6 
ENS as ls PRIMI Sle CE Spree Si —1L4 —2.3 —6.4 
RTE a hee AR Rin TES SAR A —8.0 —6.9 —-16 
Furniture and cabinet work_..............--------- +.1 —.7 —2.9 
Pion ccbindie dna ossonibe<tue at eee Ga —.1 —1.9 —19 
Pianos and other musical instruments__--_---..---- —7.1 —3.8 —13.6 
Miscellaneous. wood, @tc._........-.---------------- —3.6 —1.3 —3.7 
Furs, leather, and rubber goods- -._........-....-----.-- +1.4 +2.5 +1.0 
Nee uachapenonndbd +.2 41.7 —1L1 
et obi sgeuine na +.2 +13.0 +12 
nee te atte ncnubdpsecnound +2.6 +3.0 +3. 0 
Other leather and canvas goods. -.......-....------- +.7 +2.3 +. 6 
Rubber and gutta-percha. ---...............-.--.---- +15 —2.2 +8. 4 
te GE, bo ceednsomnncscnboccumipeell —7.0 —7.0 —12.9 
Choesntonts, ofie, pointe, 0t0.ic.. 5.2 sos. .5050 505-252 502- +.3 —2.8 +6. 2 
ons cicadnbnctibebeninenndedindiniints +1.4 —4.9 +8. 6 
SR ca beideeenicinows aimee —2.0 —2.8 +1.6 
| a a Ee oe i memo —.2 —.7 +4.4 
RR IES Meet Se +4, 2 +3.7 (?) 0 
Miscellaneous chemicals..__..................---.-- +.7 —3.6 7.7 5 
Eaves DAD. Shoda hth nbtecedtvrobtcsevdcciadvuecsastits —.6 —.4 —11.6 4 
nting and paper goods... .-_......---11...--<..+..-- —23 —23 —3.3 —3 
yy “ETT 6 OAR ei aa —6.1 —7.9 —8.2 -13.9 
Paper pee is. ea +43 +8.5 —2.4 b iy 
Printing and bookmaking___...-. ............---.-- —3.1 —3.3 —2,7 os 
: <°* GASSES bee tes Ges SNe -.9 —1.6 +3.9 +6 
Printing, book and job__..........-....+--....- —44 ~4.3 —5.6 ~1.9 
nn. cccccecccpcacedeesactbn —5.5 —7.0 +4.5 $5.6 
SLE ELE, ASSESS SS —23. 2 —23. 2 —4.0 ng 
SRSA AL ERIN. c ae arise ET —3.4 —7.9 +2.4 Vy 
ns ath rnpaamdtrckeungsipendion —2.5 —8.9 7.3 tee 
Woolens and worsteds____._..........-...-....- —8.5 —5.8 —16.9 poor 
i aiid ccninnauadint ivcneewensat —.6 +1.7 +5.1 ts 
Nee ewe nowenti —2.2 —3.4 +14. 0 = : 
igh emewewwe —4.0 —3.8 +1.6 ‘Y ~ 
ec eulbewene +.6 —.5 +2.8 + 43 
RE RELL AAS EEE eR —1.7 +1.0 —.5 bay ‘ 
Te ad clin teaild +2.7 +2.9 —2.1 no Q 
ES RRR ET Se ESE IR —1.8 +2,1 —9. 6 aon 
FO EERIE Pe —1.1 +18 11.0 ; 
i No change. 


[634} 
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on CENT OF CHANGE IN EMPLOYMENT AND IN PAY ROLLS IN NEW YORK STATE 
PER STORIES IN JULY, 1927, COMPARED WITH JULY, 1026, AND JUNE, 1927—Continued 








— 





























os Per cent of change 
Industry June, 1927, to July, 1927 | July, 1926, to July, 1927 
| 
Employees! Pay rolls | Employees | Pay rolls 
ae | 
vnthing and millinery—Continued. 

' wreuma’s elothing......------.--------------------- —3.1 +10.0 +24. 4 +39. 0 
Women’s underwear . ......-------+---------------- ~7,7 —12.3 —15.0 —17.3 
Women’s headwear ...-....-.-.-------------------- —18.9 —23.1 +114 +6. 6 
Miscellaneous S@W1N . - - .-------------------------- —4,9 —6.8 —12.3 —13.7 
Laundering and cleaning -..-....-.-.-.-.-----------. —.2 +.2 +5.3 +64 

Food and tobaceo . ...-.--~----------------------------- +2.5 +.4 —4.1 —2.9 
Flour, feed, and cereals___..........-.-.-...-..--.-- +1.4 —2.7 —4.0 —2.0 

Flour . . ..-------+-----------+------------------- +3.3 +3.2 —7.4 —5.7 
Canning and preserving _......-...-....-...-.....-. +58. 2 +33.9 —25. 2 —28.6 
Other groceries _........-.-.--+-2.+.-.-.----+-+----+ +1.7 —.9 +3.4 —1.0 

Sugar refining-.....-.......---.-------.-------. +4.7 —1.2 +9.0 +1.4 
Meat and dairy products_.....-....-...-.-...-----. +2.2 +3.1 +.9 +1.3 

Midih Memabatass ar eewcpisssasctttssecetts ses +3.4 +5. 5 +1.4 +1.4 
Bakery Products oi. -252--- 44-5 -5------- cose ene —3.6 —3.5 —.8 —,2 
Oandy ....----+------+-+--------------+---------+-+-- +.8 (?) —12.8 —8.8 
a eS Oy Le Tee mre +13. 5 +9.4 —7.4 —3.6 
Tobaceo____..-------+---+--.---+-------------+-------- +1.6 —1.4 —3.4 +.6 

Water, light; amd poWef 2.22... ..2 2.2 ~~~ see ee ene +.4 —2.5 +.8 +.3 

Total. 5 ade cecencbbessenn ~~ pecet dij ccendvcewccens —1.7 —2.4 —2.9 —2.4 
1 Change of less than one-half of 1 per cent. 
Pennsylvania 


THE following statistics on changes in employment, in weekly 

man-hours, and in pay-roll totals, from June to July, 1927, 
were furnished by the Bureau of Statistics of the Department of 
Labor and Industry of Pennsylvania: 


PER CENT OF CHANGE IN NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES, IN TOTAL WEEKLY MAN- 
HOURS, AND IN WEEKLY PAY ROLL IN 489 PENNSYLVANIA ESTABLISHMENTS 
BETWEEN JUNE AND JULY, 1927 

















Wageearners, week | Total weekly man- 
ending July 15, hours, week ending; Total 
1927 July 15, 1927 weekl 
roll: 
Number er cent 
Industry of plants Per cent Per cent 
reporting change change — 
as com- as com- 
Number pared Number pared with 
with with (June, 1927 
June, 1927 June, 1927) 
Metal manufactures: 
Automobiles, Lp a and Mieben 16 9, 817 —5,2 471, 861 3.1 —3.9 
Car construction and repair ......... 12 7, 597 +4.6 323, 297 +40 +5.0 
Electrical machinery and apparatus. 15 5, 107 +8.9 227, 653 +-L2 +10 
Engines, machines, and machine 

SAS SO ea 31 9, 262 —2.6 440, 169 —4.8 —5.4 
Foundries and machine shops. --.... 44 7, 833 —1.8 350, 701 —5.8 —5.9 
Heating appliances and apparatus--- 6 1, 768 +14 73, 154 —10.1 —6.7 
tron and steel blast furnaces......._. 9 8, 104 —19 365, 761 —1L6 —121 
fron and steel forgings............... 6 1, 449 +.3 55, 099 —12.9 —17.9 
Steel works and rolling mills_....... 22 32, 739 —2.5 | 1,371, 523 —10.6 —10.1 
Structural iron works............__. ll 1, 872 —-.1 89, 219 —2.7 —2.6 
Miscellaneous iron and steel prod- 

i ctthiresaubiiiiedins sbasdiesosaes 17 10, 466 —29 472, 274 —9.3 —10.0 
te le i ala 3 4,143} —11.9 173,278} 18.2 —18.8 
Re el RR al ea 6 1, 020 —13.3 42, 347 —24.0 —A%.3 
Nonferrous metals._................. 7 769 +.7 36, 476 —20 —3.8 

ER eee 205 | - 101, 946 —21| 4,492,812 —7.7 —7.9 
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BETWEEN JUNE AND JULY, 1927—Continued 


SN eee 


KLY M AN, 
ABLISHMEN T's 





Number 
of plants 
reporting 


W age earners, week 
ending July 15, 
1927 





Per cent 
change 
as com- 


June, 1927 


Total weekly man- 
hours, week ending 
July 15, 1927 


Per cent 
change 
as com. | 
pared 
with 
June, 1927 





Textile products: 
Carpets ana £U@8....-.4.66-.-.-.0.6- 
Clothing 
Cotton goods 
Silk 


Knit goods and hosiery 
Dyeing and finishing textiles 


Foods and tobacco: 
Bakeries 
Confectionery and ice cream 
Slaughtering and meat packing 
Cigars and tobacco 


Building materials: 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta products-_- 


Construction and contracting: 
Buildings 
Street and highway 
General 


Chemicals and allied products: 
Chemicals and drugs 
Paints and varnishes 


Miscellaneous industries: 
Lumber and planing mill products-_- 
Furniture 
Leather tanning 


Boots and shoes 

Paper and pulp mong 

Printing and publishing 

Rubber tires and goods 
EE sin 


All industries...... 


+It+i++) 
$2 G0 PO NI 


96, 910 
26, 995 
63, 087 


100, 085 
187, 895 
30, 690 





- | ODO, WOH 


839, 730 | 








77, 013 
136, 304 
63, 383 
12, 328 





289, 028 








115, 772 
240, 186 
168, 648 





524, 606 








36, 365 
93, 626 
124, 616 





254, 607 





45, 623 
12, 811 





aa | <a 


58, 434 





38, 965 
71, 314 
104, 890 
5, 996 
66, 604 
137, 097 
62, 855 
41, 345 


reno ont 














529, 066 











6, 988, 283 

















WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PRICES 





Retail Prices of Food in the United States 


HE following tables are compiled from monthly reports of actual 
T selling prices’ received by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from 
retail dealers. 


Table 1 shows for the United States retail prices of food July 15, 


1926, and June 15 and July 15, 1927, as well as the percentage 
changes in the year and in the month. For example, the retail price 
per pound of onions was 6.8 cents on July, 1926; 8.8 cents on June, 
1927, and 7.8 cents on July, 1927. These figures show an increase 
of 15 per cent in the year and a decrease of 11 per cent in the month. 

The cost of the various articles of food combined shows a decrease 
of 2.3 per cent July. 15, 1927, as compared with July 15, 1926, and 


a decrease of 3.2 per cent July 15, 1927, as compared with June 15, 
1927. 


Taste 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CENT 


OF INCREASE OR DECREASE JULY 15, 1927, COMPARED WITH JUNE 15, 1927, AND 
JULY 15, 1926 


[Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers] 



































en's ya of imerense 
, =) or decrease 
Average retail price on (—) July 15, 1927, 
Article Unit compared with— 
July 15, | June 15, | July 15, | July 15, | June 15, 
1926 1927 1927 1926 1927 
pa ex Cents Cents Cents 
Gilms Seewits See FB Ss oe Pound. ..... 42.0 42.4 43.6 a4 +3 
Rowand steels, <5 6... <i ollawe ceidcidse decebiden G6... 36.3 37.0 38. 0 +5 +3 
BrP CIOS ..rcnewisbcneehbnacemunn ssabiittinttg ie ahaha 30. 7 31.1 31.7 +3 +2 
Chuck BERANE Baal « ating: Seeker ie prey /  Sayee 22.7 23.5 23.9 +5 +2 
RE VE RES a A a, Gis, « suis 14.5 15. 2 15.3 +6 +1 
Pork Ghote... siius dee shdest st Baie 064 -.42 41.7 34.7 34.9 —16 +) 
i Ne OY SEITE STC] OS ee 52.3 47.1 46. 6 —Ii1 —1 
HUD. nciaainincadtiateiinced Maidan edaataasi it aelctadhte * BRE 60. 9 55.5 54. 6 —10 —2 
| eR ae ieee SS Se 40.3 41.0 40.3 0 —2 
| RRR ro ER RD ION > “Stas 39. 2 36. 3 35. 6 —9 2 
Salmon, canned, red_................-/.---. ee 38. 1 32.3 32.3 —15 0 
| Se ihe a a Re Quart_...... 13.8 13.9 14.0 +1 +1 
Milk, evaporated. _................... 15-16 oz. can. 11.4 11.5 11.5 +1 0 
en a NE: GOW SERS EOIN ‘ound. ..... 50. 1 51.8 51.5 +3 —1 
Oieomargarine (all butter substitutes) _|_.... GBik weno 30. 2 28. 2 28. 0 —7 —1 
SS i Sa reer 35. 6 37.0 36.9 44 —-0.3 
ap EE LOPLI MEM MAPS (hteta Gis. Ss 22.9 18.8 18.8 —18 0 
Vegetable lard substitute.............-|----. a a cad 25.9 25.1 25.0 —3 —0.4 
a. Ere eee: Dozen......-. 42.1 33. 5 36.9 —12 +10 
Sg NE i EES RI Pound...... 9.4 9.3 9.3 ~1l 0 
‘In addition to monthly retail prices of food and coal, the bureau publishes the prices of gas and elec 
ticity from each of 51 cities for the dates for which these data are secured. 
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Taste 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER cpyp 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE JULY 15, 1927, COMPARED WITH JUNE 15, 1927, 4} 
JULY 15, 1926—Continued —— 



































! 
Per cent of increas. 
Average retail priceon— | (3 OL decrease 
—) July 15, 1977 
Article Unit compared with— 
: ese' 
July 15, | June 15, | July 15, | July 15, | July 1s 
1926 | 1927 1927 1926 1927 
Cents | Cents | Cents 
aaa he ee eee Em Pound... --- 6.0 5.5 5.5 | —§8 0 
DI: attindeniinnctinirkcdisingnnacheaneliinaipil ae 5.1 | 5. 2 | 5.2 | +2 0 
SE SE ae mee me ee _ ae 9.1 | 9.0 | 9.0 | -1 | 0 
ee ee ere &o#, pkg.__- 10.9 10.0 | 98); —-10 | -? 
Wheat cereal............---------0---- 28-02. pkg... 25. 4 25. 4 | 25. 4 | = 0 
PB. Kidscosceseccocccennssasetes Pound. ..... 20. 2 20.0 | 20.0); —1 0 
NESE seiiitnbichtksh sheltenctpeaisopsinnbed Becca 11.7 10.7 10.7) -9 " 
BSA, DAVY - 200605 - seme ccewecdes--palessys 00<.5 sn 9.2 9.3 9.4 | Se +] 
PURBLOOS. . 2... ccc ccccaccccccccceqeccccclocce. G0... wece 4.1 6.0 4.2 +2 —30 
oe NS TENS aT 2 CLS TET ae Ye 0.25.1. 6.8 8.8 | 7.8) +15 at 
ORMébe il Lh 2d do..--.. 5.1 9.6 | 8.5! +8 ~43 
GOR, WOME <a ictiarner ocd epeces}ialeL- | No. 2 can... 11.9 11.5 | 11.5 —3 0 
a re TE, Goce li Spec ot _ Winged 16. 4 15. 6 | 15.5 _% =] 
Pons, cammed ...4.. isiccnes--s-seccanen weey aa 17.4 16.7 | 16.7 —4 0 
Tomatoes, canned...................-. aoe eet 2 11.8 12.0 | 12.0 +2 | rt 
— Se SS Pound. ..... 6.9 7.3 | 7.4 +7 4+ 
Sete Mtl arse nateatenrasranceseey ossahnancous, peta tenialiin sina be ali 77.0 77.3 77.5 +1 49.3 
Onfiee.3.c iL. -.6-4-2¥ii cdi. meer respec 51.1 47.9) 476) -7 ie 
Pees li isla bit CA 17.2 5.6) wT7| -9 | 44 
Si Athnednntipepernncttmisesauhenn wee ey ee 14.8 14.3 | 4.4), —3 | +1 
I i | Dozen.....-- 35. 2 33. 5 33. 4 | —5 | —0.3 
Ce ee | eal ee 49. 6 | 49.3 50. 2 +1 | 2 
Weighted food index ---..-.....-..--.- | Serres eee ee esyeer 1 abaidie alihiia —23) -32 
i } | ' 













Table 2 shows for the United States average retail prices of speci- 
fied food articles on July 15, 1913, and on July 15 of each year from 
1921 to 1927, together with percentage changes in July of each of 
these specified years, compared with July, 1913. For example, the 
retail price per pound of bread was 5.6 cents in July, 1913; 9.7 cents 
in July, 1921; 8.8 cents in July, 1922 and 1923; 8.7 cents in July, 
1924; 9.4 cents in July, 1925 and 1926, and 9.3 cents in July, 1927. 

As compared with July, 1913, these figures show increases of 73 
per cent, in July, 1921; 57 per cent in July, 1922 and 1923; 55 per 
cent in July, 1924; 68 per cent in July, 1925 and 1926, and 66 per 
cent in July, 1927. 

The cost of the various articles of food combined showed an 
increase of 54 per cent in July, 1927, as compared with July, 1913. 
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, 2.-AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CENT 
7 Ta NOREASE OR DECREASE JULY 15, 1927, OF CERTAIN SPECIFIED YEARS COM- 
D PARED WITH JULY 185, 1913 


[Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers] 





—— 





















































.6 Per cent of increase July 15 of each 
” Average retail price on July 15— | specified year compared with 
- < July 15, 1913 
Article Unit | 
1913 1921 1922 19231924 1925 1926|1927 1921 | 1922 | 1928 | 1924 | 1925 1926 | 1927 
——— ee aw OF ES Fa eee — | —__. 
— | | 
Cts .| Cis.) Cts .| Cts.| Cts. Cis.| Cts. Cts. 
sirloin steak....-..-| Pound. _{26. 4/40. 2/39. 2/41. 0:40. 7/42. 2/42. 0/43. 6| 52 | 48 | 55 | 54 | 60 | 59 | 65 
Round steak. .....-- ---d0.... - Sor oo tap aa 2 - = 53 = a - = 
> sath c:.cBases we at 20. 2/29. 3 . 3/29. 1130. 4/30. 7/31. 7! 45 
cee 14.5 --=do.----[10 20. 720 320.8 21 Of22. 4227/23. 26 | 24 | 27 | 28 | 37 | 38 | 46 
late beef....--.---- = ae 12. 2/13, 2)12. 8 \13. 1)14, 0/14. 5115. 3 7/1 l 
: do. 21. 7/34. 3/34. 4/31 shen 3/39. sl 7334.9 58 | 59 144 | 40 | 81 | 92 | 61 
¢ chops......-.-- _ ee . 3134. 4/31. 2'30. 7184. 
1 claage 7b ae TA a ee 28. 0/43. 2/40. 6/39. 1/36. 4/48, 7/52. 3/46. 6| 54 | 45 140 | 30 | 74 | 87 | 66 
iF Shee ee: cae” ae 28. 1/51. 0/52. 3/46. 0/44. 7/54. 4:60. 9154.6 81 | 86 | 64 | 59 | 94 [117 | 94 
Lamb, leg of. .......|...@o....- 19. 7/35. 2/37. 4/38. 538. 4/39. 3'40.3140.3| 79 | 90 195 | 95 | 99 [105 |105 
HAOS. ontiactbudcdats= a tnond 21. 7/38. 8 ee 79 | 65 | 60 | 63 | 69 | 8h |} 64 
galmon, canned, red.|__-do..... ee 1St. 291. 2191: 5/38. 1132.3) ft. d oe a 
Milk, fresh.......... Quart... 8. 814. 0/12. 8113. 6/13. 5/13. 8/13. 8|14. 0) 59 145 | 55 | 63 | 57 | 57 | 59 
Milk, evaporated. ..| (#)_...... ~~~ ~/13. 5/10, 912. 2{11. 211. 4/11. 4/11. 5). | eclenelvnsdll COE ER RAE 
a rE Pound . .|34. 8/46. 6/45. 7/49. 1/49. 5153, 2/50. 1151. 5) 34 | 31 | 41 42 44 | 48 
Oleomargarine a oe” Say ----|27. 9127, 0128. 2/29, 2/29, 9/30, 2/28. O... fei} 
butter substitutes). 
Cheqse......2-..---- = ue 21. 9/29. 5/31. ng: Shes. shee. ofan. olde. 6 35 144 165 | 57 | 67 | 63 | 68 
ee CELLS RE 15. 9/16. 7/17. 2}17. 1|17. 1/28. 5:22. 9118.8) 5 | 8 | 8 8 | 48 1/44 } 1B 
Vegetable lard sub- |_..do..... -«--{21. 0/22, 7/22. 8/24. 7/25. <u 1a SF. BE Be Te Seer PPS Sh! 
stitute, 
Eggs, strictly fresh. Dozen.../29. 9}42. 3/36. 0/37. 1/39. 4/46. 2.42. 1186.91 42 | 20 | 24 |32 |55 lan |B 
RE Pound. _} & 6| 9. 7| 8 8| 88] 8 7| &4/ 9.4) 9.31 73 | 57 | 57 | 55 | 68 | 68 | 66 
, |) POR a <n On od 3. 3} 5. 8! 5. 2) 4.7) 4.8) 6 1) 6.05.5) 76 | 58 | 42 145 | 85 | 82 | 67 
Corn meal. .......-- re. *a8@ 3. 0} 4.4) 3.91 4.1] 4.5) 5.4] 5.11 5.21 47 | 30 | 37 | 50 | 80 | 70 | 738 
Rolled oats.......... nie Sab Se. shee Fe 8) ek Ye ee Se Biles Be Oy male 
| Corn flakes_.... .... ~@.i.... ~---|12. 2} 9. 8} 9.7] 9. 6/12. 1/10. 9) 9.8). } fp 
Wheat cereal... .... (4)...._..}...-|29. 7)25. 8124. 4/24. 3124. 6/25. 4125. 4}... fpf ows 
Macaroni..........- | Pound. |... .|20. 620. 0119. 8/19. 6/20. 5/20. 2/20. O|..-- |---| oo 
| RRR anita == as &.7 Sint hi Heed es 0/10 | 8 | 15 | 29 | 34 | 23 
Beans, Navy.’.......|...do..... -woe} 7. 9j11, 111. 10. Ss . } a ee ee a a 
Potatoes. ........... a 1. 9] 3.4) 3.61 4.2) 3.3] 4.4) 4.1) 4.2179 | 89 M121 | 74 [132 [116 [121 
SE Se See a an wee eee ee ee eee 6 2 ee ee eee eee eee ee ee 
Cabbage............ ce vibe mwmre ry ge’ Tt ee Cee 7 Ree eet Oe eee eee eee eee 
Beans, baked_....._. Prod ® a a~ (14. 2/13. 3]12. O12. 612. 4/11. O/T. Si. fe 
Corn, canned_......| (4)....... ~oo~ 15, S45, 4115, 4115, 88, 3)16. 4/15, Si... 3d 
Peas, canned._._____ % eas ~<--/17. 5187. S117. GINS, 1/98. 4117. 4196. 71... ff * éihaie 
Tomatoes, canned...) (4)... .__}._._|11. 4/13. 8/13. 0113. 2)13. 7/11. 8/12. Of... 2]. ff eet 
Sugar, granulated...| Pound__| 5. 5/ 7.1 7. G6 os. 4 7.1| 6.9] 7.4429 |38 | 91 |53 | 29 | 25 | 35 
| eB Be <S Gwu 54. 4/69. 2/68. 0169. 4/70. 8/75. 8/77. 0/77. 5] 27 | 25 | 28 | 30 | 39 | 42 | 42 
Fee cctumacukenines Ro wae 29. 8|35. 6/36. 2/37. 7/42. 4/50. 8/51. 1147.6, 19 | 21 | 27 | 42 | 70 | 71 | 60 
a ee a we ~-+- (18, 6/20. 8119. 2117. 4117. 3/17. 2105. 7)... ff lk 
ERE, ncnsachitimande AG WES nani jOO. ¢ia4. OZ, SINS, 4104, 5/14. BiE4. 4h. ft 
Bananas e222 Dozen -|---- 40.8135, 838 Bf36. o)36. 2336 2388.4) 0 2-f oo) oP Tp 
MG cacutsigscess — Ne ----/51. 4463. 2/53. 1/45. 4161. 2:49, 6150, 2}... -}.-.- |. ft 
Weighted feed tient ome . 5 Oe oe Pid OER. . F Fe 47.8) 43. 9| 60.5) 57.7) 54.0 
































1 15-16-ounce can. 

78-ounce package. 

* 28-ounce package. 

‘No. 2 can. 

* Beginning with January, 1921, index numbers showing the trend in the retail cost of food have been 
composed of the articles shown in Tables 1 and 2, weighted according to the consumption of the ave 
family. From January, 1913, to December, 1920, the index numbers included the following articles: Sirloin 
steak, round steak, rib roast, chuek roast, plate beef, pork chop, bacon, ham, lard, hens, flour, corn meal, 
eggs, butter, milk, bread, potatoes, sugar, cheese, rice, coffee, and tea. 


Table 3 shows the changes in the retail prices of each of 22 articles 
of food for which prices have been secured since 1913, as well as the 
changes in the amounts of these articles that could be purchased for 
$1 in specified years, 1913 to 1926, and in June and July , 1927. 
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AMOUNT PURCHASABLE FOR §1 IN EACH YEAR, 1913 TO 1026 AND IN ood, AND 
JULY, 1927 NE F ’ 1926, AND IN J) NE AND 
Sirloin steak | Round steak | Rib roast Chuck roast | Plate beef Pork choy 
~— 
Nl Ltn, l } ——. 
Year Aver- Aver- | Aver- Aver- Aver- Aver- 
age | Amt. age | Amt. | age Amt.| age Amt.| age Amt.| age 
retail | for $1 | retail | for $1 | retail | for $1 | retail | for $1 | retail | for $1 | reta)) for $1 
Price | price | | price price price | price) 
: Fe. SESS dle | 
Cents | | Cents | Cents Cents Cents | | Cents 
per lb.| Lbs. | per lb.| Lbs. | per tb.| Lbs. | per lb.| Lbs. | per lb.| Lbs. | per lb.| Lbs 
Saree 25.4 | 3.9 22. 3 4.5 19.8 5.1 16.0 6.3 12.1 8.3) 21.0| — 48 
| Sr eae $3.7) 2.3) 39.5 25] 33.2 3.0 | 26.2 3.8; 18.3 6.5] 42.3 24 
ae 38.8 | 2.6 34. 4 2.9 29.1 3.4 21.2 4.7 14.3 7.0} 34.9 94 
_ eee 37.4; 27) 32.3 3.1] 27.6 3.6 | 19.7 5.1] 128 7.8] 33.0 2 0 
eb idatcnc Gite 39.1; 26] 33.5 3.0 | 28.4 3.5 | 20.2 5.0} 129 7.8] 30.4] 33 
SR 39.6} 25/ 338! 30| 28| 3.5] 28] 48] 132] 76] 305) 33 
ee 40.6) 25) 347/ 29) 206) 3.4] 2.6] 46] 13.8] 7.2) 36.¢ 97 
=  eietliabsodths 41.3, 24) 356) 28] 303} 33] 225) 44/ 146/] 6.81] 39: 2 5 
June..____. 424/ 24) 37.0) 27| 31.1] 3.2] 2.5] 43] 152] 6.6) 347] 99 
salys ...s- 43. 6 2.3} 38.0 2.6) 31.7 3.2] 23.9 4.2 15.3 6. 5 34.9] 99 
| 
1 _ 
Bacon Ham Hens Milk Butter Cheese 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cenis 
per lb.| Lbs. | per lb.| Lbs. | per lb.| Lbs. | per qt.| Qts. | per lb.| Lbs. | per lb.) Lbs 
Ee, 27.0 3.7 26. 9 3.7 21.3 4.7 8.9 11.2 {| 38.3 2.6} 22.1 4.5 
he tinabvates 62.3] 1.9] 55.5] 1.8] 447] 22] 167] 60] 701] 141] 41.6] 24 
i stebabepecws 42.7 2.3 48.8 2.0 39. 7 2. 5 14. 6 6.8 51.7 1.9] 34.0 29 
 Seaearre 39. 8 2. 5 48.8 2.0 36.0 2.8 13.1 7.6 47.9 2.1 32.9; 3.0 
ee 39. 1 2. 6 45. 5 2.2| 35.0 2.9 13.8 7.2 55. 4 1.8 | 36.9 27 
| RE ee 37.7 2.7 45.3 2.2] 35.3 2.8 13.8 2,2 51.7 1.9] 35.3 2.8 
Se ares 46. 7 2.1 52. 6 1.9 36. 6 2.7 14.0 7.1 54.8 1.8] 36.7) 27 
ee & eee ee 50.3; 20) 57.4 17 | 3&8 2.6 | 140 7.1) 53.1 19] 366] 27 
- | 
eens. ...... 47.1 |} 21 55. 5 1.8 | 36.3 2.8 13.9 7.2] 51.8 1.9] 37.0] 27 
SOY save sse 46.6, 21 54. 6 1.8 | 35.6 2.8) 14.0 7.1 51.5 19] 369} 27 
Lard Eggs Bread Flour Corn meal | Rice 
— t - 
Cents Cents Cents | Cents Cents | Cents 
per lb.| Lbs. |perdoz.| Dozs. | per lb.| Lbs. | per lb.| Lbs. | per lb.| Lbs. | per lb.| Lbs. 
Or es 15.8 6.3 34.5 2.9 5. 17.9 3.3 30.3 3.0 33.3; 8&7 11.5 
Ee ee 29. 5 3.4 68. 1 1.5 11.5 8.7 8.1 12.3 6.5 15.4 | 17.4 | 5.7 
Se eee 18.0 5.6; 50.9 2.0 9.9 10.1 5.8 17.2 4.5] 22.2 9.5 10.5 
10GB. 2.55.20. 17.0 5.9} 44.4 2.3 8.7 | 11.5 5.1 | 19.6 3.9] 25.6] 9.5] 10.5 
Eros on 17.7 6.6 | 46.5 2.2 8.7 | 11.5 4.7) 21.3 4.1) 24.4; 9.5] 105 
es 19.0) 53] 47.8} 21] 8&8] 11.4] 49] 204] 47] 2.3] 101) 99 
SSS ee 23.3 4.3; 52.1 1.9 9. 4 10. 6 6.1 16.4 5.4 18.5} 11.1 9.0 
= PRR Ce 21.9 4.6} 48.5 2.1 9.4) 10.6 6.0 | 16.7 5.1} 19.6){ 11.6 8.6 
1927: 
June. ...... 18.8 5.3 | 33.5 3.0 9.3 10.8 6.5 | 18.2 5.2] 19.2) 10.7 | 9.3 
P|. ee 18.8 | 53] 36.9 2.7 9.3; 10.8 5.5 | 18.2 5.2] 19.2 | 10.7 9.3 
Potatoes Sugar Tea Coffee 
Cents Cents Cents Cenis 
per lb.| Lbs. | per lb.| Lbs. | per lb.| Lbs. | per lb.| Lbs. 
SS 1.7 58.8 55) 18.2] 54.4 1.8; 29.8 3.4 } 
Race 6.3 | 15.9] 19.4 §.2| 73.3 1.4) 47.0 21 
BE, shiedebuictl 3.1 32.3 8.0; 125) 69.7 1.4} 36.3 2.8 } 
Se ee 2.8) 35.7 7.3) 13.7) 68.1 1.5| 36.1 2.8 | 
ee 29) 34.5) 10.1 9.9 | 60.5 1.4) 37.7 2.7 
BE dias ive 27) 37.0] 92) 109) 71.5] 14) 43.3] 23 
| - SPENT 3.6 27.8 7.2} 13.9) 75.5 1.3} 61.5 1.9 
—— i sidiebsesinabeoeiene 4.9 | 20.4 6.9 | 14.5) 76.7 13) 51.0 2.0 | 
1927: 
June......-. 6.0} 16.7 7.3 | 18.7 | 77.3 1.3} 47.9 2.1 
GORY noch on 4.2) 23.8 7.4] 13.5) 77.5 1.3] 47.6 2.1 
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Index Numbers of Retail Prices of Food in the United States 


\ TABLE 4 index numbers are given which show the changes in 
[ the retail prices of specified food articles, by years, for 1913 and 
F920 to 1926,? and by months for 1926, and for January through 
July, 1927. These index numbers, or relative prices, are based on 
the year 1913 as 100 and are computed by dividing the average price 
of each commodity for each month and each year by the average 


TREND OF RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD. 


(1913 = 100) 
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price of that commodity for 1913. These figures must be used with 
caution. For example, the relative price of sirloin steak for the year 
1926 was 162.6, which means that the average money price for the 
year 1926 was 62.6 per cent higher than the average money price for 
the year 1913. As compared with the relative price, 159.8 mn 1925, 
the figures for 1926 show an increase of nearly three points, but an 
increase of 1.75 per cent in the year. 





* For index numbers of each month, January, 1913, to December, 1925, see Bulletin No. 396, pp. 44 to 


f i, and Bulletin No, 418, pp. 38 to 51. 
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TaBLe 4.-INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF PRINCIPAL ARTICLES 
tut RS, 1913 AND 1920 TO 1926, AND BY MONTHS FOR 1926, AND JANU 
» 1927 


OF FOon 
ARY THR UGE 


[Average for year 1913=100.0] 











Tz —— 


|Sirloin|Round| Rib |Chuck|Platel Pork} Ba- 
steak | steak | roast | roast | beef chops, con 


Year and month 


Ham | Hens Milk | But- |, 
| ter 





100. 0; 100.0} 100.0) . 0} 100. 0 100. 0 
177.1) 167.7} 163.8) .2| 201.4) 193.7 
154. 3| 147.0) 132.5 . 2) 166.2) 158. 2 
144. 8} 139.4) 123.1 . 8| 157. 1) 147.4 
150. 2) 143.4) 126.3 . 6| 144. 8) 144, al 
151. 6; 145.5) 130. . 1| 146.7) 139.6 
155. 6; 149.5) 135. 0 . 3! 173.0 
159. 6) 140. 6 186.3 


} 
157. 0 . 138. 1 . § 3. 8} 178.5 
156. 1 . 138. 1 , 7: 181. 1 
156. 5 . 138. 1 ’ - 1) 179.3 
157.8 139. 4 . . 4) 179. 6 
160. 5 140. 6) ; . H 182.6 
162. 3 141. 9 3 . O| 190, 7 
162. 8 141. 9) . . 6} 193. 7 
162. 3 140. 6 . 9} 192. 6 
163. 2 141. 9 ’ 192, 2 
161.4 142. 5 . 191. 5] 
159. 2 188. 9} 
158. 3 183.7 


158. 3 181.1 180. 8) 158. 
158. 7 179. 6) 180. 8) 158, 
159. 6 179. 3) 210. 0} 181.7) 158, 
163. 2 178. 2 182. 6| 157. ; 
165. 5 176. 3 180.3) 156. 2! 
165. 9 174.4 170. 4 156. 2! 
170. 4 . . 2| 172. 6) 167. u 157.3 


53 


Poh OOO 


: 164. 0) 
169. 0) 147. 2} } 
164. 3} 155. 

165. 7} 155. 
171. 8; 157.3] 143 
182. 2) 157.3 


s== 








BO oe ee et et 


181. 2) 159.6) 1 
182. 6) 159, 
185. 0) 157. ; 
190. 1) 156. : 
192. 5} 156. : 
188.7) 155. 1 
184. 0) 55. 
177. 9} 156. ; 
177. 5) 157. ; 
176. 5! 157.: 
174. 2) 158. 
174.6) 159. 6 


ERSRSSS OSB 


ESE 


R 





bo bd 
—- 


w™N 
QO Him GO ht he GO GO CH 


BW Wor RODD AIWH 


bo bo 
_— 
de 
oo 








Se OO St Ot 


BEBE 


























Eggs , i Pota- Sugar 





100. 0) 
352. 7 
145. 5 
132. 7 
183. 6 
167.3 


130. 
125. ; 


121.8 
121.8 
121.8 
120. 0 
121.8 
b . \ 6 125. 5 
167. 9 - ‘ 125. 5 
167. 9 \ l 4 127.3 
167.9 127.3 
167. 9} 129. 1 
167.9 129, 1 
167.9 132.7 


167.9 136, 4 
167. 9 136. 4 


167.9} 166.7 134.5 
167.9| 166.7 132.7 


167.9} 166.7 , : 132.7 
166. 1) 166. 7 123 





rp 


ee ee 
~] 


ee 


— 





eT -.- s -  _ __ _s 


BE SER 





bo bh 
~~ 














cee 


132.7 
166.1) 166.7 134. 5} 











—T a 
1 30 articles in 1907; 15 articles in 1908-1912; 22 articles in 1913-1920; 43 articles in 1921-1927. 
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0 In the last. column of Table 4 are given index numbers showing 
7 hanges in the retail cost of all articles of food combined. Since 
january, 1921, these index numbers have been computed from the 
= BB verage prices of the articles of food shown in Tables 1 and 2, weighted 
» Mieccording to the average family consumption in 1918. (See March, 
#921, issue, p. 25.) Although previous to January, 1921, the number 
t food articles has varied, these index numbers have been so com- 
sated as to be strictly comparable for the entire period. The index 
numbers based on the average for the year 1913 as 100 are 158.5 
for June, 1927, and 153.4 for July, 1927. 


[643] 
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Retail Prices of Food in ee) © 





AYER AGE retail food prices are shown in Table 5 for 40 Cities Fmt" 
For 11 other cities prices are shown for the same dates, with the 
by the bureau until after 1913. 


Tapie 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIp\, ARTI 


[Exact comparisons of pricesin different cities can not be made for sone 













































































articles, particu 

= ——_-——- eee wal © 
Atlanta, Ga. | Baltimore, Md. Birmingham, 4) P 

| 

Article Unit ial a pe 

| July 1s hieial July | July 15— | June July} July 15— i July 
——_—— 15, | 15, |; ——;_ 15, | 15, |—— 15 | ys: |__—- 

1913 | 1926 weet | 1987 1913 | 1926 | 1927 | 2927) 1913 | j996 1927 190 1913 

Cts.| Cts. Cte.| Cts | Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. Cts.| Cts Cts.) Me Cts 
Sirloin steak..............| Pound-_-_.| 26.0) 40.0 42, 2/ 42. 4| 24.3] 40.4! 41.0) 41. 5) 28. 1] 41.0 41.6) 42 135. 5) 
Round steak -............. et 21. 5| 35. 8| 37. 8) 37.8 23. 0| 36. 6) 37. 2) 37. 5) 22.5) 35.7) 35.6. 987 | 35.5) 
Rib roast... .............. aS NE Eee 19. 1| 31. 9} 32. 2/ 33. 0} 20. 0} 30.7) 30. 9} 31. 5} 20.6) 28.8) 29.9 % 4 5.6 
oe EE ---d0......| 15.9} 23.8 a: 24. 6] 16.7| 22.1) 23. 1) 23.5] 16.8] 22.8 24 4 ” 9 18.7 
ES |.--do......| 9.4] 13.9] 15.2] 15.2] 12.8] 14.9] 15.6] 15.5) 10.5) 14.5 15.0 ys5 |-o----| 
Res pn ccceccdowns ean > atae 24. 5| 39. 2) 34. 5) 33. 4) 20. 0) 40. 5) 34. 1) 33.8) 20.0) 40.0) 32.9 997 w.2 
i eras ie eee 32. 0} 49. 2) 44.3) 44. 9] 26. 0) 46. 9) 42. 1] 43.0) 35.0) 51.0) 47.3) 4 | 2.8 
Ham, sliced............-_- .--do. ....-| 31.0} 61.7] 56.8] 55. 7| 34. 5] 62.6) 56.9) 57.7] 31.3) 58.9) 54.7 asg | 33.0 

| 
badediedbbnct . 0) 38. 6) 40.6 0 35.0 
” ROPERS 2 “PS, GaN . 1) 37. 6) 34.1 8 rt 
Selene. canned, red_____- eS AE See | 38. 7! 33. 6] 33. 6|_____] 36. 8] 29.4] 28.9). |v 
Milk, fresh PE PSE FRE. Quart_.._- 10. 0} 20. 0} 18.0 |} 
Milk, evaporated. ______..| 15-16 0z. can! _..-- 13. 5) 13. 5) TY .2 5 .3}.._--| 12.6) 12.6) 12.6 be 
IS ndash htiaie Keenan dent Pound. ...| 37.1) 55. 5| 54.7) 54.1| 37.0} 54.8] 56.4] 55.5] 39.0) 56.5) 56.1 568 |S! 
Oleomargarine (all butter |...do- _....|..-... 2. 5| 27.7| 26.8)_.... 30. 4) 28. 8} 28. O}.....| 36.1) 32.2) 32.3 |en===" 
substitutes). | = 
Dei aiibitisesistseuccce ee 25.0} 34. 4| 36.3) 36. 2} 22. 0} 33. 9} 35.0] 35.1] 23.0) 35.3) 36.5) 36.2 > 
i al we” “ae 15, 7| 22. 9} 18.3) 18.8} 15.0} 21.7] 16.9} 17.1) 16.8] 23.8) 19.6 19.6 16. 
Vegetable lard substitute..|_..do--....!...-- 23. 8} 21. 8) 21. 9)..... 24. 7) 22. 3) 22. 4!.....) 22.2) 22.1) 222 sz 
Eggs, strictly fresh .......- Dozen. ...| 22. 6} 40.0} 33. 1) 36.7) 25. 9] 38.7] 30.3) 32.6) 28.3) 42.3) 32.5 35.5 | i. 
a | | 

ERAT eaal eterna Pound....| 6.0} 10.9] 10.8 10.8} 5.4] 9.7] 9.9] 9.9} 5.4) 10.3) 104 164 ; 

LETS BCT 5 ---d0......| 3.6) 6.9} 6.5) 6.5) 3.2) 5.8} 5.3) 5.3} 3.8! 7.0) 6.6 66 | : 
5 eae SS ---do......| 2.6] 40] 3.7) 3.9) 2.5] 3.9) 4.1) 4.0) 2.3) 4.2) 4.0) 42 

ae ee SE 9.5) 9.5) 9 3)....- 8.3) 8.2) 8.2)..... | 9.9) 10,1) 99 oe 

| 
Corn flakes. ..............| 6-oz. pkg--.j....- 11.3} 98} 9.8)... 10.1} 9.0) 9 1)..... 1 12,0) 1.1) 1.1) HR l=: 
Wheat cereal_............. 26-08. - pkg. said 26. 6| 26. 2} 26. 2)_..._ 24. 3] 24. 2] 24. 1)__...| 27. 1) 27.6) 27.6 rons 
DR dn. on crarwis a aunubboatin I oicdnens< SL. Si. HSt. Ti. ss 18. 7} 19. 1} 19. O)___-- | 19.1) 18.9) 19.1 ar 

MD cuaecchenncnncosneel pally mane 8.6) 11.3) 10.5) 10.5) 9.0) 10.8) 9.5) 9.7 sa 11.8) 10.5) 110 | 

| 
Beans, navy. ............- FF aE CORRS. 10. 5} 10. 2) 10. 4)___.. 7.8} 8.1) 8.4).___- | 10.8) 10.1) 10.1 "3 
| eae iabiemaEe at Be in 2.2] 5.6 86) 5.4) 1.7] 3.5) 5.6] 3.4) 2.1) 6.0) 63) 55 

. > eee pcelves acehengsd 8.2) 9.3) 8.7)... 6.6) 8.8} 6.9}..... 8.3) 8.9 89 a 
NG Ss stint yeah, Bie AE. 4.9) 6.2) 6.3)..... 5.1) 81} 4,2)... 5. ry 6.2 l" 
Beans, baked__._.........| No. 2 cam.|..... 11,7} 11.4} 11.1)....- 10. 6} 10. 4| 10. 3___.- | 12.7) 11.7) 11! 7 
8 | ERE Hs “ Rote 17.7} 18.2) 18. 2|..... 15. 2} 14. 2| 14. 3}_..-- | 18. 3) 16. 4) 15.9 ao 
Peas, canned...._......... sd. bedlilonnsl 19. 2} 19.3] 19. 7}____. 15, 6} 14. 5} 14. 5}_...- 21. 9} 20. 8} 20.4 - 
‘omatoes, canned......... acosllls ani Aika taianel 10. 8} 11. 5} 11. 5)..... 10.1} 10. 7| 10. 7|....- | 10. 8} 10.4 11.3 l" 
Sugar, granulated -_....._- Pound....) 5.8) 7.4) 7.7) 7.8} 49) 6.5) 6.5) 6.7) 5.5) 7.4) 7.9 78 | , 
,), SRS waa” re 60. 0}106. 6/104. 1)103. 8} 56. 0} 74. 8) 73. 0} 73. 4) 61.3) 97.5) 96.2) %.6 3 

| SERRE we. .--do. .....| 32.0} 51. 1) 49. 2) 49. 6) 24. 8) 47. 9] 43.3) 43. 1] 28.8) 53. 9) 52. 2) 51.8 
TEE ie” ED bit 18. 8| 17, 2) 17.8]..... 14. 6} 13. | 13. 3)-.-.. 19, 8} 17. 9 191 ¥ 

' 

Re RaSh es aE ees 17.9} 16.3) 16.3)..... 13. 5| 13. 0} 13. 0}... 15. 5} 14.7) 14.8 I 
Re Doren. ...|..... 28. 0} 29. 5) 29, 5). _-- 25. 4) 25. 0| 24. 5|...-- | 37. 1) 37.9) as - 
site erection stnnee Sa “ere Pager” 49, 3| 45.9) 49.8). 49. 8| 49. 9) 50.8)..... | 53.0) 46. ‘ s y 
ae 3 


1 The steak for which prices are here quoted is called “‘sirloin” in this city, but in most of the other cities 
included in this report it would be grouped as “‘ porterhouse”’ steak. 
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ARTI 
| SS 
Houston, Tex. | Indianapolis, Ind. | Jacksonyijj, Fi 
oo i 
sg aa a 4 
Article Unit July|June| July| 74 15— |yune, Juiy| JUly 15— Junel Jal 
15, | 15, | 15, |—— 15, | 15, | — 15, | a5" 
1926 | 1927 | 1927 | 1943 | 3996 | 1927 | 1927 | 1915 poo 1927] igh 
j 
ean Mead Ea | ——j—— |__| 
Cts. Cts, | Cts, | Cis. | Cts. Cts. Cts. Cts, | Cts.\ Cts.) Os 
| ERR £2 Pound--_--- 34. 0} 35. 4| 35.0) 25. 5) 39. 5) 39.9) 40. 6 26.0) 37.1 35.8) yea 
Round steak..................|----- do... 32. 8| 33. 9| 33. 6| 24. 7| 38. 1] 39.0) 39.1] 22.0) 319 3; 9 
oS WCE ETF 0.,-.3% 26. 3} 27. 5} 27. 5} 18. 2} 29. 6} 30. 1) 30.3} 23.3] 28.8) 27 | or 
ce SS SE ays Se © SEE. 20. 3} 21. 4) 22. "| = 24. 7} 25. 3} 25. 0} 14.0! 20.6) 19 2 0 3 
("FE TEE Te TESS EE a 17. 5| 18. 2} 18.0) 12.1) 15.4) 16.1) 15.8] 10. 3 12.9) 12,5) 12 0 
PO eS Le @e.....-2 38. 3) 34. 3) 33.2) 22.0) 42.1) 32 2) 32.9) 22 3! 40.6 33.1] 9} 
Bacon, sliced.....-...--------|.--_- @oe 52.2 52.2) 45.8] 45.1) 30.7) 49. 3) 42.3) 43.0) 27.8] 50.0 441 «ag 
po ESO Lae ° RS. 57. 1) 53. 2] 52. ‘| 32. 8 63. 0} 54.9) 54. 6] 28.7] 58.8 53.2 50.9 
LS TO Eg SIE aS eee 37. 0} 34.3) 35.7, 21.7 41. 7| 42. 5) 41.3) 19.3] 38.3 39.9 aq 
EEE AURESOPD “2s G0.) dest 35. 0| 32.9} 31.1) 21.0, 40. 2) 36. 2) 36.3) 22.8) 40.4 35.8) a3¢ 
Salmon, canned, red__.......- Vee eee | 37. 1) 30. 3} 30. 2)... _- | 36. 3] 33. 5) 33.5). 38.1 32.0! 32.6 
pe RL eee Quart....... 15, 8} 15. 6] 15. 2) 8.0; 12.0) 12.0) 12. ‘| ile 22.0 20.3! 203 
Milk, evaporated...........-- 15-16 0z. can_| 11. 5) 11. 5} 11. 6).__-- | 10. 8} 10.7) 10.7)__.__| 11.6 11.9 Lg 
| ees Fee, tee rae ..| Pound. -| 48.9) 47. 3) 49.5) 33.2) 48.6] 51.1) 50.4) 38.6) 51.8 59.6 55 
Oleomargarine (all butter }|__..- ae 30. 5) 27. 2] 27. 8|_..-.! 30. 2} 28.9) 29. 1)____. 30.8 30.6) 30,9 
substitutes). | 
Beeee role. a i eccat Ni Pits. aa 30. 6} 31. 9} 32.6) 21.3) 35. 5) 37.2) 37. 2) 22.5) 32.2) 34.0 45 
AY ae Se Re SES SRE MR Ei 23. 8) 18. 9} 19. 6) 15.2) 21.4) 16.4) 16.8) 15.5) 24.0 21.4) 213 
Vegetable lard substitute _-__- ce RE 21. 2) 16. 8} 16. 7| Bie 26. 7} 27. 4) 27. 4)_____| 24.8) 22.4) 3 3 
Eggs, strictly fresh...........- Dozen..--..... 36. 8} 27.9) 30.0) 22.2) 35. 8} 26. 6] 29.8) 30.6) 45.8 34.5 a4 
| ; 
ete 228 a aa Pound. _..-_- 9.0) 8.5 a 6.1 8.1) 8 1F 8.1) 6.4) 11.0 10.9) 10 
Flour. HEARS Ey Be Pa eee 5. 7| 5.2] 5.2) 32 5.9) 5.5) 5.5) 3.8) 68 65 67 
0 Se aS ae pap ae cece 4.1) 42,42 26 41) 42 42) 30 41) 42 42 
SG SOM... ibn cbaSoctediecpibne Go... 8.9 85) 8.8).....) B21) 83) 8 3i_.... | 9.3) 9.6 95 
} | 
Cape meee. 21d... cccssblcced 8-oz. pkg_...} 11.7) 9.7] 9. 5)__.-- 10.2} 9.7) 9.4).....} 11.2 9.7) 99 
. ea Sea 28-0z. pkg___| 25. 8) 25. 4) 25. 4)____. | 24.8) 24.8) 25. 5 24.9 24.4) 24.4 
Wiebarenes ic. ccccctcced Pound_._... 18. 3| 18.4] 18. 4|____- | 19.0} 19.7] 19. 7)|_..__| 19.8 19.4) 194 
Bs widens d Ub awecwocy auiulbenbll Winans 10.2; 8.8 9.0) 9.2) 12.1) 10.8) 10.7) 6.6) 11.2) 9.2) 94 
py 
eee eRe Tae e..1% 9.6} 9.6) 9. 7/__--- | 75 85 8. 7/_.--- 10.5} 9.4) 98 
| Se es SR A PS: See. 5.3, 61) 5.5) 22) 46 64 42) 26 59 64 48 
ND Bd scb dea cdiertatse Mecdinead | 6.5) 7.7) 8.2)_.... a Be 2 @....- 7.8) 84 &6 
CD bcc cd cgocietues saguetbeged ea 4.5 7.7] 6.8)... 4.2) 12.5 6.7)-...- | 53) 8&6 7.8 
} 
Beans, baked....._.....2....- No. 2 can.--| 11.3) 11.2} 11.0)__...| 10. 1} 10.3) 10. 3)____- | 10.8 10.8) 10.8 
eo A ae aes Se’ aa 15. 6} 13. 7} 14. 2)_.__- | 15.0} 13.9) 13. 9)_____| 20. 2) 18.3) 17.8 
a. LC ee tS eee ss.i06< 14. 2} 13. 5} 18. 7)_...- | 15.2) 13. 7] 13. 7|....- | 18.8) 17. 6) 17.6 
omatoes, canned ............)...-- Bw <-00s 9.8) 10.8) 10. 7}_.... | 11. 3] 12.8) 13. 0)._..- | 10. 3) 10. 1) 10.3 
Sugar, granulated__........... Pound......| 6.9} 7.2) 7.1) 6. a 7.2) 7.6 7.5) 5.9 7.0 7.8 78 
SS Se ee Sere Sa SSR: 80. 8} 84. 8) 84. 8) 60.0) 86. 1) 87.9) 87.9) 60.0) 97.5 98.9 98. 9 
CRO Rides Lob sl. Sedcndsace taba Ps. .shce 44.8) 41.1) 41.2) 30.0) 50.9) 48.0) 47. 6) 34.5) 50.3, 48.8 47.8 
SOB 5D. A Sh cledincgces Diveke PE 16. 7| 15.8 7 bo 20. 3} 17.3} 18. 5|_...- 17.4) 16.0 a 
eee Oe Ie Pelli. 14. 5} 14.4] 14. 5]... 16.1) 15.1) 15. 4)..._- 16. 5) 14.8) 14.7 
| aS SNRs Sea eRe Dozen_...... 29. 5| 26.9] 25. 8)... 31. 4| 30. 5) 30. 5). __- | 30. 0) 25. 8) 26.7) 
GE dS. cbldervwucbaehil We ~ Ree 42.5 41.8 41. 4)... 49.1) 46.9) 47.4). ..- | 72.5) 34.4) 46.7 














1 The steak for which prices are here quoted is called “‘sirloin” in this city, but in most of the other cities 
included in this report it would be known as “‘ porterhouse”’ steak. 
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TaBLe 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIp,; 





Article Unit July 


1913 











Cis 
Sirloin steak. . .........-. Pound --_--| 22. 9} 
Round steak ......... aE ee MS 
Rib roast seuesdnbalepeias Nis. .><t ae 
Chatekt reat... 2... sede} 2. do_._...} 15.9 

| i 
eee Bees, 5. aU. cncucudmell aon do.....-.| 12.3 
Pee GR e.. Wencacdbacete @.=-32-- ee 
Bacon, sliced_............- ..do__...-} 41.4 
Ra ae: ata do__. “=| 30. 7 
Lamb, leg of. .............}_.. do.__...| 21.2 
_ We ae ..|-..d0_.- ..-| 20.0 
Salmon, eanned, PS eS ae Pe 


Milk, fresh_............--- Quart _...- 10. 0 


Milk, evaporated __....__- | 15-16 o2.can!}_ } 


EE 2 obs one ddedb sabes -| Pound. __-| 36. 9 
Oleomarga rine (ali butter oy eS ee 


subst! tutes). 


Laat. 


Vegetable lard substitute__|.._do.__---|...-- 
Egus, strictly fresh _. ..| Dosen__-._| 24.0) 
Rae: Bae | Pound... 6. 0 
Fbour wa dis deh " do - 3.5 
Cpu sited .6 «.. ii... ji@e.t. 7c...) BE 
Roifed oats.i..>..........-. i a Sa ee 
Corn flak { Sane 7 8-o2. pkg... ...-- 
Wheat owe iL. To nomnelie 28-02. pkg. |..... } 


Macaroni.........----..- | Ponmnd_... 
Foes 2... 


do__...-| 20.0 ; 
pas a bowie dann Oa n's'sse) Dae oe 


Serr. Bue te 8. 0} £ 


15— | 


1926 


| 
| 


APO mw 
SESu SISAS 


Ww > 
— 
Ko} 


bet GS 
or et 
on 


23. 6 

39. 0 
9. 7] 
6. 6 
9.4 
11 

2 


we 
sw. 


Beans, navy .......-.-...- i ee a Oe 
RR CE RTs SR ae 5 v ese 1, 9 4.9 
pace aoe 5 ee a 5.6 
RIL linc s cantamaidcal« ae a ee 
Beans, baked____...__... Vo. 2 cam_.'.....} P.8 
Cerm, canued............- et ae Se 
Peas, canned. ........_. ‘ie. eas eiiciall 17.7 
‘Touatods, canned.........}...do__. -../.....} 8 
Sugar, granulated_......_.| Pownd....| & 7) 7.) 
2 Otte as) 26. .£.58.0. DA sk. 4k do___.-.|} 63. 8) 96. 7! 
Oetsk. ic. 18 6-055. 38 _.do__. ..-| 27. 5} 51: 3} 
PU. bh. ci BL cnneccckall Ah. § Biot TR 6! 
ee ee a Be a bd. 4 
_..,s ESE WS Saar Dowen. . ..|_....| ?@:4 
URED. 4d. i Bbc eeett SRG Ge. is dit ened | 45. 3 
aS +H I 


\June 


15, 


1927 } 1987 | re13 | 1 


= BO CO 


SS 


CD Ur 


— 


= 


es 


oa @® 


Memphis, Tenn. 


| 
Cts. | Cis. | 





| 
-} 
sell 
july] 











Milwaukee, Wis. 


July 15— | 


926 


Cts. Cis. 


23. 01 39. 
21. 2) 34. 


| 18. 8} 28, 


16, 6) 24. 


1. 6) 14, 
20. 0} 41. 
28. 6} 52. 
29. 0} 57. 


5} 41. 
20. 6) 35. 
| 33. 


envee} 


ys I. 


 oataal 1!. 
31.3) 46. 


ee A | 27.3 


21.0! 33. 
15.6) 23. 
ae 
3.8) 35, 
5.6) 9. 
3.1) 5 
3.0) 5. 
soakh | 8 


seven} BF 
2.0| 3.8] 
sarang | 7.9) 
oD 5.8 
aie 11. I 
wwebel ae 
wumel ee 
ee 13.3 
5.5) 6.6) 
5.0) 71.2 
27. 5) 47.3) 
Sietok 197.1 


—2a@ 


June| July) 


15, 


| 1927 | 1927 
| 


Cts. | Cts.| Cis 


39. 
35 
28. 
24, 


14, { 


30. 
45. 


50. ! 


42. 
30. 
33. 
Il. 
11. 
47. 
26. 
35. 


| 15, 


2} 40. 5! 


. 0} 36.1 


5| 29. 2 
4) 25.3 





| 14.8 
2) 33.0 
9} 46.3 
5! 49.9 


i 41.8 
8} 31.3 
0} 32.6 
0} 11.0 


July 


1913 


24. 2 
22, 2 
20. 5 


17. 3 


10. 3 


19.3) 3 


27.7 


30. 0 


16.5, 36.4 


19. 2 


al 11.2). 


9} 48.0) < 


4| 26. 4)__. 


0 34.9 


19. 0} 19.0 
26. 5} 26.5 
27.3) 30.2 


= 
vo) 


_Ouane nsino ~~ 
ee 
fm © 


Nn oO O ca cn CO 





1 Whole 


[6503 


| -.. 
‘ean 


31.0 
20. 8 
15, 4 
"22.7 
3. 0 
2. 
“91 
" 7 


192¢ 


} Minneapolis 


1 AY 


Ga 
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cues OF FOOD IN 5t CITIES ON SPECIFIED DATES—Continued 
LES 








{ yhile, Ala. Newark, N. J. New Haven, Conn. | New Orleans, La. | New York, N. Y. 


| . Be | 
3 July 6— 5 

July June) July _ — Pie | July 

$6, ——7 +4 16, | 15, || 15, | 15, |_| 15, | 18, 


} | 
1927 | 1927 | 1927 1913 | 1926 1926 1927 | 1927 


| 








ly 15— 
tly Jt July, 2 
day - 
' 15, | lo 


id 


| 


1927 | 1913 | 1926 


Cts. | Cts.\ Cts. 
35.0) 28.4) 46. 
5) 34.1) 28.0) 43. 
3d} 21.2) 35. 

D} 24. 


Cts. 
22. 5 
19. 5 
19.4 
14.5 


n 
x 
. &@ 


Sonwo eww Sr’ 


Ct 
56 
44. 
37 
27 


RRESH 
RBSERO 
QO a0 eH 
RSSSS 





12. 
41. 
49 


_ 
= 


16. 
35. 
47.2 


11.; 
23. 


PPP FED 


C—O ab eS” 
Nee 
ore Yeose woes’ 


25s 


BERS 
w cwre-! 
w 





6 SREB FERSS 
“Ono # OWS 











HB BREE LEEKS 


ooo 
G2 & Seo non Ge 


— 
rene 
) 





1 
oY 22> 


- Ow 








cre 
we ~IND 





DoW Dre OWOe BSD BASS’ 
_ 


Qp ge & ge 
mw 
RBS =8: 
il 


- 
> 





a 
> 





—_ A S 8! 
WOO 





> bh 
BReo Boao 
BEo paps 


So Cano 
WAYS SCOFe SF 
SPO SNES SSF NeeP Np: 
DOT BNO £AONO SOO sh WOOa Cor 


2SR2aod ob 


—" 
expo EBES sooo 
beeen 
Oooo o 


5. 6) 
. 5 
9.9 
»% 
1 
3 


SRR: 


oo 
SlAS SSF 


Oo = e bO 
— 


Woo wr 


_ 
bes 
or 








po Se 
J 
meet 
Wen: Bo: 90 prs 
Nuee CON Beyon 
owt et eet eee 





| Lo 
EBa 


—_ 
hee 





ESR SRS 
© wo 


bos 


aS wy 








___ 








’ Per pound, 
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Taste 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPaAy ARTI 












































Norfolk, Va. Omaha, Nebr. Peoria, I) 

. . | a 

1 J July 15— 

een vam July |June\July ’ June} July | July | June | Jul 

15, | 15, | 15, 15, | 15, | 15, "15 uly | 

1926 | 1927) 1927) 1913 | 1926 | 1927 | 1927 | 1926 | 1997 | 1p) 

hacia ‘ot | 

Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Crs. Cts. | CH 

Gietotn etetlts ou. uci usc. Pound. .-..-- 40.9} 40.9) 41.8) 25.2) 38.2) 87.7) 39.5) 35.2) a6) ws 
| “Seapenras ate o_..-.-| 34. 6] 34.9) 36.8} 22.0) 35.5) 35.5) 37.6) 34.9} 349 wa 
a RRR 1g NS do__....| 32.2} 32.3] 33.4) 18.0) 26.6) 26.5) 27.2} 25.31 9. ro 
ees SONGS ie nds Es do_...--} 22. 7| 23.5) 24.3) 16.2) 21.8) 22.3) 22.9) 9). 1| 91 2 1 8 
Plate beef_.._.......-------|.-..- do__....} 15.8} 15.7} 18.9} 11.1) 12.6) 13.3) 13.2] 14.0) 14.6 144 
Pek GOL Us heakecoctbabs sed do--...-| 39.8) 35.7) 35.2) 19.9) 39.4) 33.6) 33.5) 36.7) 31.7) 9:5 
eee eee do. .....| 49.0) 44.4) 44.1) 280) 55.9) 50.2) 50.0) 53.0) fon we 
Sieenl eee. s,s... ...42 ke te do___---| 52.1] 49.4] 48.0] 29.0} 61.8) 56.3) 54.1] 588| s33 a0 
| 7 

Ramity eg Ole 422i. ss. 52s 5s do__....| 40.3} 43.1) 42.0) 17.8) 37.9) 38.8) 38.7) 38.1) 41.9 413 
SS Se eS ae do__....| 39. 8) 37.1) 36.7; 17.5) 33.8) 31.0) 30.0] 35 9} 34.3 29 8 
Salmon, canned, red __-.----}___.- do__....} 38.3} 33.9} 33. 9)__.__- 39.2) 34.8) 34.5) 39.5) 32.1, 935 
EEE TS ae ee Quarts.....: 17. 5) 17. 5} 17.5 7.9} 10.8] 10.3) 10.3) 11. 1 13.01 13.0 
Milk, evaporated. _________- 15-16 oz. can_| 11.1) 11. 6) 11. 8}_____- 11.8} 11.8) 11.8) 11.5) i139) 114 
| ES a ae Re Pound. ...-- 53. 4} 56.2) 54.7) 32.8) 46.9) 50.6) 49.4) 46.8) 49.9) 473 
Oleomargarine (all butter |__..- do......| 29. 5} 28. 7] 27. 7/...... 29.6) 26.1) 26.1) 29.9) 27.91 97.9 
substitutes). | | 
rears eee e do. ...-| 32.4] 35.1) 35.0] 22.5) 34.2) 36.1) 36.4) 34.9] 36.01 34 
Se ae Paes as 3528 21. 6} 18.6] 18.8] 17.6) 24.6) 20.5) 20.5) 22.7] 19.9) 187 
Vegetable lard substitute____|____- Yael 22. 7) 22. 8| 21. 8}_____- 27.6) 27.4) 26.0) 27.3) 27.8 278 
Eggs, strictly fresh.........- Dozen... ...-| 41. 6} 33.2) 34.7) 23.3) 34.7) 26.9) 28.7] 33.8] 25.5) 209 
A Ce Pound....-- 9.91 9.91 99 5.21 10.2) 10.1] 98) 10.1! 10.0 in 
| SERS RSE do._....| 61) 56) 56) 28) 52) 46 4.6) 60 5.3) 52 
Eee are aie Se do._....| 4.44 45) 46 23) 49 46 47) 48) 49) 48 
ER a ee ee OOe. si. ee Oe eos 10.3) 10.2} 10.1) 9.0) 8&9 a9 
4 Ee eee 8-oz. pkg_-_.-| 10.2) 9.7) 9.6)...... 12.4; 10.9) 10.5) 11. i 10 0 10.2) 
Wheat cereal.............-.- 28-02, pke.-- 23. 9} 25. 2) 25.0)__...- 28.3} 28.0} 28.0} 25.4] 26.3| 26.3) 
SONU, bid didn naneiectibe Pound. _.... 19. 1; 19.1) 19.1)... 21.1) 21.2} 21.3} 20.2) 186) 194) 
UD diuih . .ch oan -266- ee Omi... 11. 8} 11.6} 11.7) 8&6] 11.5) 11.3) 11.1) 11.9 114) 1.4 
IU ee Se... 2S oe oes... 9.7) 10.0) 10.1) & 8 8.71 &9 
ss SERENE SSE eS ee do._....| 39) 62) 38 18 38 65 3.7) 40) 62) 42 
Re Ro og Be i... 2 Ge 2a 7.9 9.3) 8&9 B8ol 9.91 98 
Ss» ccclhaitnch aco ocadinnediinntscetionl uwind &6 GH €H.::. 4.1) 1.77 3&8 44) 13.2 62 
eens, baked. .........2...- No. 2can__-| 9.9 9.7} 9. 8}__._. 13.6) 13.4) 13.0) 11 8| 11.1} 11.4] 
Ra ee eee a 15. 8 15.0} 14. 9)_____- 16.1) 16.3) 16.2) 15. 6) 14.8] 14.6 
ean eee Oni hos 19. 5} 19. 1) 10,2)... 16.1} 15.5} 15.3) 18.3) 17.1) 16.7 
‘Tomatoes, canned - --_....--|_...- RR 10.1) 9.9) 99... 13.4) 13.1} 13.1) 13.8) 12.3) 122 
Sugar, granulated_._......-- Pound...... 6.6 7.0 7. 5.7 7.2) 7.8 7.9 7.6) 83 86) 
RPE RES Se ee SP do. ....| 88. 7| 94. 5} 95. 56.0) 78.8) 79.1) 78.4) 67.6) 69.6) 70.9 
NT NS tS i oe a a do__....| 50.0} 47. 8} 47. 30.0) 57.6) 53.6) 53.5) 51.8) 48.0) 47.5 
SRR Ce do......| 16. 5} 15. 7] WB. 41.2... 17.9) 16.4; 16.5) 20. 4 18.0) 18.0) 
| | 
0 SE Sa do. .....| 14.5) 14.2) 14.3)._____ 15.8} 15.6) 15.3) 15.4) 14.3) 145 
SL aa RET PG Dozen_.--_-. 34, 2} 34. 1) 33. 2}...._- 911. 5] 2 10. 5| 3 10. 6) 2 10.1) 210.1) *9.5) 
GEIS < nob chnnnnpdnddelinkae O......| 53.2} 56.7) 55.0)... .- 45.3) 44.8) 43.2) 46.5) 481) 440) 























1 The steak for which prices are here quoted is called “sirloin” in this city, but in most of the other cities 
included in this report it would be known as “ porterhouse’’ steak. 
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15, 
17 | 1927 





4. 
1 


14.1 
31.3 
1 


, 


15 


June July 
1913 | 1926 | 1927 | 1927 | 1913 | :996| 19 





2 
7 
3 


11.3 
13. 8 


19. 0} 19. 3}.....) 17.5 








Providence, R. I. 











“a6 47. 0|.....| 56. 
* Per pound. 


812.2)? 12.5)_....| 33. 


| 





} 


-----| 19.3} 18. 4) 19. 1).....| 19.3 
pre ee per pe 





19.1 





Portland, Oreg. 


5 


29. 4) 27. 5} 27. 5)... 











y 
15, 
27 | 1927 


’ 


15 





13. 6) 13. 5) 13. 6).....] 14.0) 13.7) 18. 7).....| 14 


Portland, Me. 

12. 4) 12. 5} 12.4 

52. 7| 55.4) 54. 7| 37. 

8 10.8)? 10.7) 10.7|_.___}8 13.5 
55. 3) 55.1) 57. 3)_....] 45.9 








15, 
3 
0 
0 





. 3) 11.2 
8| 52.6 
4 1 


1 
5 
30. 


a 
S 
Fey 
fey 
fo) 
2 
x 
S 
_ 
~ 
= 
< 
Se 


15, 


op | 1927 | 1927 | 1913 | 399g | 1927 | 1927 | 1926 | 19 
1 
1 
ane} 398 
-----| 17.0 
-----| 11.6 


1913 | 192 


June} July} July| June} Jul 
15, 





5 
.8 
3 





Pittsburgh, Pa. 








July 15— 








15, 








r 
My 


gids 


Lo~o 
6 esac = 
Shas 
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July 15— June} July 


| Philadelphia, Pa. 
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PAL Apr 








Richmond, Va. |Rochester,N.Y.| St. Louis. yy, 





Articl Jubky 15 

_ oom June July| Juty}| June|July 
eae ceaerx i? SR Se Be EB 2 
1913 | 1926 | 1927 | 1927 | 1926} 2927 | 1927 


eS a — | ——_- 


Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.} ¢ : Cis. 

39. 8} 40. 0} 40.4) 42.4] 41.5] 43.0 
35. i} 35. 6 35, 8) 35. 2} 34.71 35.5 
31. 8} 32. 5| 32.2! 30.1! 30.9} 31.7 
23.7} 24.2 23.9) 24.8] 24.9} 25.2 


Sirloin stenk 
Round steak 
Rib roast. 





Plate beef 
Pork chops. oat 42. 3} 36. 
Bacon, sliced __ Geo} BG . 6} 48.3) 44. 
FHiam, sliced . 0} 49. 6) 46. 





wo Cwompy 


16. 5} 17. 2} 17.2! 9} 13.8 
3} 35.9 7.4) 38. 
3} 43. 2! L 3} 4t. 
4} 45. 6) 6 ; 5 
2 
4 








5| 53. 
Lamb, leg of Lz] 5 . . 3B) 46. 0 . 
MONS .5..45 65505 5 fe_____..} 20.0} 39.8) 35. 
Salmon, canned, red___- 36. 6} ¢ 

Milk, fresh obetee | 10.0) 14.0 





| 44. 4) 40. 
| 33.01 44.1! 41.0] 39.7] 


0} 14. 


Milk, evaporated____.._____. | 15-1602. 23 ae . 3} 12. 
pO a ae .-} Px | 38. 2) 55. % 
Oleomargarine (all butter | 
substitutes) 
Cheese 
Lard = Sais J zy) 
Vegetable lard substitute 
Eggs, strictly frest 








Bread 
Flour 
Corn meal___.. 


Corn flakes. 

W heat cereai____.- 
Maearoni 

. Saree 


Beans, navy 
Potatoes 
Onions = 
Cabbage_____ 


Beans, baked 
Corn, canned __.- 
Peas, canned 
Tomatoes, canned 


10. 5! 10. 10. ‘ 
16.3] 14.7) 34. 
18. 4} 16.9} 36.9). 
13. 8} 13. 1} 13.1 
6.4) 6.9 64.8) 
67. 6) 69.8) 68. : 
47.1) 42.9) 42. 
16.4) 15.8) £5. 
; | 
13. 9} 14. 6] 14.6 
38. Of 35. O} 35. OF __ 
| 49.7} 47. 0} 49. i 


Sugar, granulated... 
Tea_. 


Raisins... - 
Bananas 
eS ee! See ET, eS Sta ubdite 











t No, 24 can, 
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LES OF rooD IN 61 CITLES ON SPECIFIED DATES—Continued 




















. Paul, Minn. Isat Lake City, Utah| San Francisco, Calif. Savannah, Ga. | Scranton, Pa. 
Te Te =a ae wWirre' sg 
July 15— July 15— | July 15 
J une) July} oul og | June} July} iii | June} July) July, June; er id aie" } yas | July 
5, | 18, pore 16 4 (16, $--— | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 1 15, 
1927 | 1927 | 1913 | 1996 | 1927 | 1927 po 1927 ‘19% 


| 013 129 ‘a7 | 1927 


15, | 15, 
1013 | 1026 wa Pe 1926 | 
i 
| 
| 
| 


























we } te.) Cts.| Cts. 1 Cts Cts. | Cis. | 1s. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cis. | Cts. | | Cts. | Cts. | Cts.| Cis. | | Cis. | Cts, 
<7 36.9) 37.5) 30.9} 22.9! 30.8) 33.8} 33. 6}20. 7) 31.6) 38.3] 33.2! 35.0] 35.0; 35.5) 26.8 51. 4) 61.1) 62.1 
52 41 31, 5| 32.7] 34 7) 20.0) 27. | 31. 3) 31. 1) 19.0) 29.0) 30. 5) 30. 4 28. 5| 28.0) 29.0) 22 8) 42.0) 42.6) 43.8 
> 29.2) 30.9 32.4] 19.9) 23.7) 26.2) 25.9) 21.0) 29. 6] 30. 2| 30.1! 27. 5] 27.5] 28.0: 23. 8} 37.5| 37.3) 37.6 
93.8) 25.0) 26.1) 15.7 18.4) 19. 8] 20.0) 14.6; 18.4) 19.6) 19.2) 18.8) 19.8) 17.8) 17. 5) 28. i 2.5 28.8 
} j | | j | | 
11% 13.4) 14.1] 14.6] 12.6) 12.3) 14. 5} 14.4) 13.0 14.5) 15.1} 14.8) 15.5) 14.9] 15.0) 12.1| 11.91 12.3) 12.6 
19, 7) 39.3) 20. 9} 30. 7) 22.9) 40,6) 34.3) 32.7) 23.2) 46.6) 41.2! 40,2) 38.0) 32. 0} 32.0) 21.3) 46.2) 40.0) 39.5 
4 8) 52.9) 45.0} 45.1] 31.7! 83.3! 48. 11 47. 2} 83.3] 65.3) 58.9) 58.2! 47. 3) 43.3) 41.0) 27.5) 54.3) 50.3] 48.0 
98.0; 57.1) 50,3! 48.0) 30,7) 61.0! 58.3) 57. 5! 30.0 =e 64.3) 64.1) 50.0) 46.9) 45.5) 31.7 1.5 61.1) 60.6 
1s. of 95.3] 36.4] 35.1] 18.8) 35 )} 39. 4) 36.7] 16.7| 38.4) 39.1) 38.6) 40.0 39.6) 41.0) 21.7) 47.1! 47. 8} 47.5 
19, 71 32. 81 28, 7 29. 5| 24.8) 83.2) 31.4] 29 6) 23.8] 45. 1) 42.91 42.4 33.4 32.6, 30.0! 23 7| 46.6) 44.5) 43.1 
37, 8| 36, 3} 36 . ae 34.9) 35. 1) 33. 4|_....| 36.3} 29.9) 29.9) 39.6) 33.1) 33.3/____- | 37.3] 34.5) 33.4 
1,0) 1,0} il i 8.7 10.3) 10.3) 11.0) 10.0) 14.0) ie 14.0 17,0) 17.0 7.0) 8.4| 12.0) 12.0) 120 
wird | 
12.0) 11.7] 11. 7}_2--- 10. 6! 10.6} 10.6... -| 10.1! 10.3} 10.5) 11.3) 11.4) 11.4! 11.9} 11.9) 12.0 
15.6) 46, 8] 46.6) 35.0, 45.7) 48. 5) 46.6) 36.4) 50. 5| 51. 5) 51.4, 63.5, 63.1) 52.7| 35.3) 50.2) 52.9) 521 
; i | | i | 

07.91 24, 9 me oo 29.6 29.1 28. 9.....| $1.3} 30. 2} 30.3) 34.8) 32.7) 32. U._..-| 20.4! 28.0) 28.4 
32, 9} 35. 8} 35. 8} 23.3) 29. 4) 30.7] 30.7) 19.0) 37.9) 38.8] 38.7) 34.3! 35.8) 35.1] 18.0) 34.2; 39) B57 
y 22.4) 18. 18.4) 19,3) 25.3) 24. 5} 21, Q) 48. 8) 24. 8) 23. 0) 23.0 23.0) 18.8, 18.4) 15.6) 23.1) 19.1) 18.9 
27,3) 28.1) 28. 1!....- 29.5) 29.2) 29. 4)._...| 28.2) 28.4/ 28.3) 21.2) 16.6] 16.7|_.._. | 26.3) 26.1) 26.1 
2.9 36,7) 26.7] 29.7] 20.4) 84.1) 27. 5) 28. 6) 31. 4 43. 6) 32.7) 33.9) 43.3) 33.2, 38. 0} Cf] 44.4) 35.9) 38.7 

i / | j j | | } 
2; 10.0100 69 99 27 9.7| no 9.8) 9.5) 95) 10.5, 10.8 10.7) 5.6) 10.4) 10.7) 10.7 
6 5.3) 5.4) 26) 4.7) 4.2) 42) 3.4) 5.9 5.8) 5.8 7.0) 66 6.6) 36 65 59) 5.9 
9 6.2) 3.4) .& 6.5) 5,6) 3.4/5 6.3) 6.5) 65) 3.6) B47 3.8)._.__| 7.5 80) 7.8 
9.9! 10. 2) 10. 2)..._- &.9) 8.8) 8 3!....| 9.5) 9.8) 98 8.6) B85) 8.6)....) 7a 9.7; 8.7 
11.9) 10.9} 10 A bathe 12.3) 11.3 10.61 ----| 10.8) 10.1; 10.0) 10.1) 99 9.6) nae 11.0) 10. 2 10,1 
6] 26. 4) 26.4) .._.| 25.5 25.5] 25.5 25. 4) 25.4) 25.3) 24.5, 24.3) 24.3).....| 25.8] 25.1) 25.1 
8.7) 18.7 1P 20.4 19.9) 20:0). ... 25. 8) 15. 6; 15.6; 18. 1) 18.8) 18. 2).....| 23.5) 22.91 22.9 
0) 12.2) 10.6 10.7) 8&2 11.4 9.2 *3 8.5) 12.1) 11.5) 11.3 10.7) 98 9.9 me 11,7) 11.0) iL 

| Pt 

9.31 9.51 96... 96 9.1] 93... 9.6, 9.9110.0 10.4 96 9.3... 11.3! 10.6) 10.6 
¥ 3.5 50 37 16 2.4 6.6) 3.7) 1.9) 3.7) 5.5) 4.7) 5.1) 6.4) 46) 20) 39) 56 3.7 
7.31-10.1) 8. 51....- 1.7.5 8.4) 7 6)....- 4.1) 7.7) 5.5) 7.5 86 S10.) 7.6 O83 7.6 
4.1) 12.3) 3.3)... 3.7; 9.8) ry alee a --|e-n--| 5.5, 6.0) 5.9).....) 6.6 96) 51 

; | j | | | | 
13. 3 13. 6} 13.6'....-| 13.9, 18.8} 13.3).....] | 13. LF 2.7; 13.0) 12.5) 12.2) 12.4).....) 11.0) 113) 2193 
15. 2) 14.3) 14. 3)...__| 15.5) 14.2) 14.62. | 18. 6} 1 17.9) 16.3) 15.2) 14.8)..... | 17.4) 16.6) 16.6 
6, 1) 15.3) 15. 3\....-| 15.9) 16.5) 187)... 198. 5/117. 9/1 17.8) 16. Z) 16, 8 26.9|_..../ 17.4). 17.4) 47.4 
hs 14.3) 14,3),...- 14,3) 13.5) 13. 6)..... | 15.5) 15 0) 15,0) 10.1) 10:1) 10.1).....) 1 9) 12.7| 12.6 

i ; | } i | ; j | i / 
5.6 7.41 7.5 7.5 69! 7.7] B11 80} 5. 4| as 7.0| 7.0) 6.7) 7.1) 7.2) 56) 67 7.21 7.2 
45.0) 69.9) 68. 1) 67. 4) 65.7) 88.3) $6.5) 86.5) 50.0) 68.8) 71.3) 71.8) 31.6) 79.8) 81.7] 52.5! 65.5) 71.2) 71.2 
30. 0} 52. 8) 51. 5) 50. 8 36.8) H7. 1) 55.1) 54.9) 32.0) 64.3] 52.0) 51,9) 48.7) 45.2] 45.3] 31.3) 52.4) 60.1) 49.1 
--} 17, i 15. a 15, 7).-.2- 15,3) 14. 6} 14.4)... | 25.4) 12.0) 13.0) 16,2 14.6) 14. i adastadin | 18.3) ms 16.0 

| } | } | 

| 15.7] 15.6) 15, 6.-... 14,6] 13.6] 13.5)..-.. | 13.3 13.2) 13.1) 14.9, 14.5) 14. 7|..... 15.1] 14.7) 14.7 
111.49 10.52 10.6... 244.8)2 11.2/9 12.4) _____ | 31. 7| 30.6) 31.9| 32.3) 30. 0} 30. 4/..... | 33.7} 33.2) 33.2 
| 49.9) 47.0) 48.9). 22 42. ‘| 44.7) 45,1)... | 48.3} 47.8 50. 0} 49.3} 48. 5 46.9)... | 62. 66.3} 66. 8 
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TABLE 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES or FOOD 
51 CITIES ON SPECIFIED DATES—Continued IN 
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1 No, 2% can, 1 Per pound, 
Comparison of Retail Food Costs in 51 Cities 


"TABLE 6 shows for 39 cities the percentage of increase or decrease 

in the retail cost of food* in July, 1927, compared with the 
average cost jn the year 1913, in July, 1926, and in June, 192’. 
For 12 other cities, comparisons are given for the one-year and the 
one-month periods. These cities have been scheduled by the bureau 


at different dates since 1913. These percentage changes are based 





— 


4 For list of articles see note 5, p. 175. 
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on actual retail prices secured each month from retail dealers and 
on the average family consumption of these articles in each city.‘ 


ar 6-PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN THE RETAIL COST OF FOOD IN JULY, 1927 
Tae (PARED WITH THE COST IN JUNE, 1927, JULY, 1926, AND WITH THE AVERAGE 


cost IN THE YEAR 1913, BY CITIES 

































































—— ——————— — ——————— 
Per- Percentage decrease Per Percentage decrease 
centage July, 1927, com- centage July, 1927, com- 
increase pared with— increase pared with— 
July, July, 
City 1927, City 1927, 
com- com- 
pared July, June, pared July, June, 
with 1926 1927 with 1926 1927 
| 1913 1913 
ee 
iets, isn dcesil | 584 3.9 3.7 || Minneapolis___.... 53.4 2.2 3.8 
Raltimore- jaiedidnaeman 56. 5 3. 9 3. 6 Mobile ee ee ee a 6 0. 4 
Birmingham -.-- - -- 59. 8 4.9 0.0 || Newark...........- 46. 0 1.7 2.9 
pened. 2 -245-25 | 54.4 2.4 1.9 || New Haven_...___- 54. 1 0.8 3.0 
Bridgeport .....---- ' wabita hie 1,0 3.0 || New Orleans......-. 62.7 0. 5 13 
Buffalo........--.--| 54. 6 3.9 4.5 || New York.--.....-. 55. 5 2.0 3.2 
ss A A Ped Saracen 0.2 ie ee te 2.5 3.4 
Charleston, 8. C --.| 55. 4 3. 1 10.2 |} Omaha___.......... 48. 2 4.5 7.2 
Chicago.....------- 64.7 1.8 20 Sa See 0.9 5.0 
Cincinnati. ....---- 55. 6 2.5 5.2 || Philadelphia______- 56. 2 1.7 2.8 
Cleveland......---- 52. 4 2.6 5.0 |! Pittsburgh__._____- 54.8 0.9 4.0 
Comeene 25... asiniauraenabbdioul 3.0 6.2 || Portland, Me......}....-..... 1.4 2.5 
REET 52.9 0.5 10.8 || Portland, Oreg_---- 39. 5 11.6 0.8 
Denver. .....---- ie 39. 8 1.4 5.5 || Providence___.__._- 53.1 3.4 3.0 
Detrells nui c.t2e> 61.7 2.1 5.1 || Richmond.--....-.- 58. 1 5.1 4.4 
Fall River. _.....-- 51.2 1.6 RD 1 eee 5. 2 a ea 1 2.9 4.3 
Re. Sic nondadodeaes 4.0 G85 oe. BOUM.)........< 56.9 1.9 4.3 
Indianapolis. - ...-- 50. 1 3.8 ee iain thie navielhied tates 2.8 3.9 
Jacksonville... ..-- 48.3 6. 6 1.5 || Salt Lake City__._. 33. 2 11.2 6.2 
Kansas City.---.-- 45, 4 6.0 6.9 || San Francisco... ..- | 49. 2 0.7 1.7 
Little Rock ........ 45. 2 4.2 0.6 || Savannah.......... eee 4.6 2.2 
Los Angeles__.....- 39. 7 2.7 26 i Sovramtem..........- 57.7 2. 2 3.9 
Louisville......-.-- 47.3 4.4 6.2 || Seattle.......__-._- | 46.2 10.4 1.7 
Manchester ___..... 62.1 2.0 1.0 || Springfield, Til__--.)........-- 0. 2 2.4 
Memphis... ......- 44.0 4.8 2.7 || Washington, D. C- 57.8 4.4 1.8 
Milwaukee........- 55. 1 3. 6 4.1 | 
1 
1 Increase. 


Effort has been made by the bureau each month to have all sched- 
ules for each city included in the average prices. For the month of 
July 99.3 per cent of all the firms supplying retail prices in the 51 
cities sent in a report promptly. The following-named 43 cities had 
a perfect record; that is, every merchant who is cooperating with the 
bureau sent in his report in time for his prices to be ineleaied in the 
city averages: Atlanta, Baltimore, Birmingham, Boston, Bridgeport, 
Buffalo, Butte, Charleston, S. C., Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Columbus, Dallas, Denver, Fall River, Indianapolis, Jacksonville, 
Kansas City, Little Rock, Louisville, Manchester, Memphis, Mil- 
waukee, Minneapolis, Mobile, Newark, New Haven, New York, 
Norfolk, Peoria, Philadelphia, Portland, Me., Portland, Oreg., Provi- 
dence, Richmond, Rochester, St. Louis, St. Paul, Salt Lake City, 
San Francisco, Savannah, Scranton, and Washington. 





‘The consumption figures used from January, 1913, to December, 1920, for each article in each city are 
given in the Labor Review for November, 1918, pp. 94 and 95.. The rey ~ figures which have 
used for each month beginning with January, 1921, are given in the Labor Review for March, 1921, p. 26. 
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The followmg summary shows the promptness with which the 
merchants responded in July, 1927: , 


RETAIL PRICE REPORTS RECEIVED FOR JULY, 1927 


























Geographical division 
Item oe mr i 

. 6 North South North South 
Atlantic | Atlantic | Central | Central 
Percentage of reports received__......._..-- 99.3 99. 7 100.0 | 99.0 | 99. 0 

Number of cities in each section from 

which every report was received____----- 43 13 8 | 11 6 
| 


Retail Prices of Coal in the United States 


HE following table shows the average retail prices of coal on 
January 15 and July 15, 1913, July 15, 1926, and June 15 
and July 15, 1927, for the United States and for each of tha 


t 











—- & > ° ° . ry ‘ Cin innati 
cities from which retail food prices have been obtained. The prices  Bitum 
quoted are for coal delivered to consumers, but do not inelude a 
charges for storing the coal in cellar or coal bin where an extra re 
handling is necessary. pare 

In addition to the prices for Pennsylvania anthracite, prices are Coeitum 
shown for Colorado, Arkansas, and New Mexico anthracite in those Dallas, Te 
cities where these coals form any considerable portion of the sales a 
for household use. Denver, 

TI » 1f7eaq sh 4 f bit i .) ] 4 r f Nnrira Ff +h Color 

1e prices shown for bituminous coal are averages of prices of the t 
several kinds sold for household use. pine 
tu 
Detr nt, 
Taste 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSE: Penn 
HOLD USE, ON JANUARY 15 AND JULY 15, 1913, JULY 16, 1926, AND JUNE 15 AND JULY 8 
15, 1927 ; . 

Bitw 
z : <== Fall Riv 
} } Penr 
1913 1926 1927 c 
City, and kind of coal eEaEEEN 2 aay? | ‘thin 
Jan.15 | July 15 July 15 | Juneid July 1 Bitu 
Indiana| 
ms Trieiey et ts tht is | lie fee Bitu 
United States: | Jackson’ 
Pennsylvania anthracite— _ pitt 
Stove—- ac K.nsas 
Average price____..___.__._-_- $7.99 67, 46 $15, 43 $15. 06 | 19.1 an 

Index (1913=100)_..- 103, 4 96.6 199, 7 194.9 196.1 
Chestnut-— _ 
Average price___._......___.- $8. 15 $7. 68 $15. 19 $14.70 $14.8 ie 
Index (1913= 100)... 193.0 97,0 191.9 185.7 | 187.1 Little 
Bitumineus— m Ark 
Average priee____._._______.- $5.48 $5. 39 $8. 70 $8. 89 $5.91 Bit 
Index (1913+ 100)... .-......-- 100, 8 99,2 160, 1 163, 6 163.9 ™ e 
S 4.1 
Atlanta, Ga.: | £ ‘a Bit 

IIT 4: «a nencunsattitiondspediiioen $5. 88 $4. 83 $7. 37 7.37 9.99 it 
Baltimore, Md_: re... 

Pennsylvania anthracite— i : " “Per 

SE cl TL 17.70 17. 24 116. 00 115. 50 | : 7 
fet ilo took” 3 17.93 17.49 415. 50 61.75] 1 1A® 

ps RE PIRI, a eR, pee MP Rae 7. 63 8.11 | wey Me 
Birmingham, Ala.: } -" : — 

SS ES AC eT 4, 22 4.01 7.28 7.10 | m3 Mi} : 
Boston, Mass.: ve 

Pennsylvania anthracite— .* . 

ila aL Ul EET a a 8. 25 7.50 16. 25 15.75 | tes 
nee a eS 8. 25 7.75 16. 00 15. 50 oh 














1 Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 


* Prices of coal were formerly secured semiannually and published in the March and Septem! 
Since June, 1920, these prices have been secured and published monthly. 
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_ 4,-AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSE. 
Tantt USE, ON JANUARY 45 AND JULY 15, 1913, JULY 15, 1925, AND JUNE 15 AND JULY 


19097—( ‘ont inued 








——-—— -—_ —_____ —___, 


1926 1927 





City, and kind of coal ies an 
Jan.18 | July 15 July 15 June 15 July 15 
| = 





15. 00 14, 50 
15, 00 14, 50 


nyY.* 
iil 


13. 79 13. 79 
13. 39 13. 38 


. 04 10. 95 
11.00 
18. 
16. 
9. 1: 
7. ( 





a anthracite— 
a eral bs ncmer's . 2 . 83 | 15. 0. 
i 14. 

8. § 


7. 


“ICA 
=O 


nd 2 mixed__-_-_-- 
Pens 


Ge 


~sI 
Boro 


nnsylvania anthracite— 





bee 





12, 00 


12. 90 
14. 67 
7. 60 





14. 00 
10, 0 
15, 25 
tuminous | 6. 58 
‘ennsylvania enthracite— 17.08 
olove . . 

hestnut 0. ; 16, 83 
8.75 








Stov - 17.85 | 80) 16.49 
Chestnut 3 ' . | 15. 95 
Bitumi) GB on enc ceil Fis.) J | 5. ¥ u2 


} Per ten of 2,240 peunds, 2 Per 1@-barrel lot (1,800 pounds). 
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Tarte 1.—-AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, 


HOLD USE, ON JANUARY 15 AND JULY 15, 1913, JULY 15, 1926, AND JU 
15, 1927—Continued 


a" FOR HOvsp 
NE 15 AND JULY 






































| > 
1913 1926 | 97 
City, and kind of coal om |——— 
Jan. 15 July 15 July 15 June 1 
Minneapolis, Minn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Stove Oe a ee ee $9. 25 $9. 05 $18. 10 $17. 91 $1 an 
REDS onnichdohilih <nnacnhus oan 9. 50 9. 30 17. 95 17. 45 a 
EA TEES SES 5. 89 5. 79 11. 02 | 11. 06 : 
Mobile, Ala.: | 
SES Sa epee 2 oe EE Se a ie aes 9, 42 | 9, 35 
Newark, N. J.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
al a a ccln ck bth oecen cited 6. 50 6. 25 14. 00 13. 80 . 
| I RE TA SR: 6. 75 6. 50 13. 50 | 13. 25 “ 
New Haven, Conn.: * 
Pennsylvania anthracite— Seattle 
RE ER) BSE EE 7. 50 6. 25 15. 05 | 14, 55 14 Bit 
isin achindevesnonapinsie 7. 50 6. 25 15.05 | 14. 55 14 a 
New Orleans, La.: Bi 
EE ee eres ee 2 6.06 2 6.06 9, 18 | 9, 32 " Washit 
New York, N. Y.: ; Pe 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
RRR ee nen Se, ST 7.07 6. 66 14. 75 14. 08 | Le - 
Ri A as Ma 7.14 6. 80 14. 50 13. 79 | ' 
Norfolk, Va.: : 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
oo ag BSS, Fee so S - R  e oeee 15. 50 14, 50 | nN) 
Ca ees ee a a eel 15. 50 14, 50 | t4) a 
TIN dcnearhel adcacdscenkiuatinsinationnblinntitinasetaae 8. 52 8. 57 1 Pe 
Omaha, Nebr.: ‘All 
EE Nee ane Seren 6. 63 6. 13 9. 48 9. 68 | 68 dditi 
Peoria, IIl.: . 
ce a el ET Ee ee Ea © A nee 6. 80 6. 99 | Q 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— } 
REE 2 SRR EP a RE 17.16 1 6. 89 115.86 1 14, 89 1 9% 
| SEE es eS £5F | 17,38 17,14 115. 54 1 14, 39 | 4. 46 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: (Not! 
Pennsylvania anthracite— has 
2 a ea eae 8. 00 17,44 15. 00 14. 88 | 15.00 imp 
ce ae eR NRE 3. 16 $3.18 5. 59 5. 85 | 5, 72 and 
Portland, Me.: tior 
Pennsylvania anthracite— mal 
_y, RRP RSSERES SE aE a a: RES Si Pa: NR a 16. 56 16, 32 | 16. 6 uct: 
RE a EGE SRS RESET PRI ERS Saas; 16. 56 16, 32 | 6.56 full 
Portland, Oreg.: | 
| a eee et 9. 79 - 9.66 12. 04 12, 61 12. 98 
Providence, R. L.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
eee 48, 25 47. 50 416. 25 415. 75 * 16.00 
CE tad cos wecnsahall 8, 25 47.75 4 16. 00 415. 50 | 415.75 
Richmond, Va.: Un 
Pennsylvania anthracite— dil 
(ARE SEE ae Powe e 8. 00 7. 25 15, 75 15. 00 | 15. 00 nul 
5 he CRIS FN 8. 00 7. 25 15.75 15. 00 | 15. 50 143 
ee aCe iis = ERE PEL; 5. 50 4. 04 9. 04 Q, 21 | 9, 63 
Rochester, N. Y.: pal 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
OL SR al Sc RY SES IE Ae 2 8 14. 60 14. 35 | 14, 35 the 
—  , REE RE RRR RE! ST RE, a, 14,15 13. 90 | 13. 
St. Louis, Mo.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 5 | atid uct 
 (Wiaaieree RE” Oy 8. 44 7.74 16. 75 16. 65 16. 6 
REG PETE HP 8. 68 7.99 16. 50 16. 20 | 16. egg 
_ | iaainesagen ite pennies mer Mp: 3. 36 3. 04 6. 04 7.12 | - ha 
8t. pie — ie 
ennsylvania anthrac — 
aac es ae 9. 20 9. 05 18. 10 17. 90 | 17.88 al 
Chestnut... ...........---------.-- 9. 45 9. 30 17. 95 17.45 | 17, 48 wt 
RARER ERR ST. 6.07 6. 04 11, 22 11.23 | ooh mi 
ion hase city, Utah: | 
olorado anthracite— re 
Furnace, 1 and 2 mixed._._........ 11. 00 11. 50 18. 00 18. 00 - = | 
Stove, 3 and 5 mixed...........-.... 11. 00 11. 50 18. 00 18. 00 | 7 99 
| SRG RISE”: 5. 64 5. 46 6. 49 7,27 | ‘6 in: 


1 Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 
* Per 25-bushel lot (1,900 


junds) . , eat tn Mts 
‘ The average price of coll Gdiveves in bin is 50 cents higher than here shown. Practically all coal is de 


livered in bin. 


2 Per 10-barrel lot (1,800 pounds. 
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aie 1. AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSE- 
TAOLD USE, ON sANUESE 15 AND JULY 15, 1913, JULY 15, 1926, AND JUNE 15, AND JULY 
15, 1927—Continuec 





1920 1927 
City and kind of coal jedi 


July 15 June 15 July 15 








gan Francisco, Calif: ; 
~ New Mexico anthracite— 
Cerillos egg---- 
Colorado anthracite— 
Egg.--- 
Bituminous 
Savannah, Ga.: 
DICED: . « - psivebebnnacocceessece« 
Scranton, Pa.: | - 
~~ Pennsylvania anthracite— 


Seattle, Wash.: 
Sine... i, dbsd eesctwwus codecs 
Springfield, Il.: 
Bituminous... é . ie 
Washington, D. C.: : 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
115, 
1] 
Bituminous— 
Prepared sizes, low volatile 7 @ ad 
3 1 
1 








Brepared sizes, high volatile 
Run of mine, mixed 














1 Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 


' All coal sold in Savannah is weighed by thecity. A charge of 10 cents per ton or halftonismade. This 
additional charge has been included in the above prices. 


Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in July, 1927 


{Note.—The Bureau of Laber Statistics announces that a revision of its index numbers of wholesale prices 
has been completed for the period since 1923. This revision consists of (1) the addition of a number of 
important articles to the list of commodities, (2) a shift of the price base to the last completed year, 1926, 
and (3) the substitution of more recent weighting data for the figures previously employed. In addi- 
tion, there has been a slight rearrangement of commodities in certain groups, while the group of ‘‘ clothing 
materials’’ has been superseded by the two groups of ‘‘textile products’’ and ‘‘hides and leather prod- 
ucts.” The revised results will appear in the October issue of the Labor Review. In the meantime 
full details may be had on application to the bureau] 

SLIGHT reaction from-the recent downward trend of wholesale 
prices is shown for July by information collected in repre- 
sentative markets by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 

United States Department of Labor. The bureau’s weighted index 

number on the 1913 base registered 144.6 for July compared with 

143.7 for June, an increase of nearly two-thirds of 1 per cent. Com- 

pared with July, 1926, however, with an index number of 150.7, 

there was a decrease of 4 per cent. 

An increase of 124 pee cent took place in the group of farm prod- 
ucts, due to appreciable advances in cattle, hogs, lambs, hides, cotton, 
eggs, tobacco, and wool. Grains, hay, and potatoes, on the other 
hand, were cheaper than in June. Clothing materials and miscel- 
laneous commodities averaged higher than in the month before, 
while small decreases are shown for foods, fuels, metals, building 
materials, and chemicals and drugs. Practically no change was 
reported for the group of house-furnishing goods. 

_ Of the 404 commodities or price series for which comparable 

information for June and July was collected, increases are shown in 

125 instances and decreases in 116 instances. In 163 instances no 

change in price was reported. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES, BY GROUPS OF COMMODI7TIpg 
[1913 = 100.0} 
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Comparing prices in July with those of a year ago, as measured by 
changes m the index numbers, it is seen that decreases took place in 
all groups of commodities, ranging from 1044 per cent im the case ot 
fuels to 11% per cent im the case of clothing materials, and less than 
one-fourth of 1 per cent in the ease of farm products. 
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PURCHASING POWER OF THE DOLLAR 199 
Agricultural and Noragricultural Commodities 


(IE figures in the following table furnish a comparison of wholesale 
price trends of agricuitural and nonagricultural commodities 
during the period from January, 1925, to July, 1927, inclusive. 
These index numbers have been made by combining into two groups 
the weighted prices of all commodities included in the bureau’s 
ocular series Of index numbers. Roughly speaking, all articles 
onvinating on American farms have been placed in the first. group, 
while all remaining artieles have been put in the second. The five- 
vear period 1910-1914, instead of the year 1913, forms the base in 
this presentation. 


X¥ NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL AND NONAGRICUL- 
rURAL COMMODITIES, BY MONTHS, JANUARY, 1925, TO JULY, 1927 


[1910-1914 = 100] 


Year and month ' ‘| ' | yy 
Agricul- Nonagri- | Agricul- | Nonagri- | Agricul- | Nonagri- 
tural eultural |} tural cultural | tural | cultural 
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Purchasing Power of the Dollar (Wholesale Prices), January, 
1926, to July, 1927 


\ THE following tables the monthly variations in the buying power 
of the dollar with respect to certain commodities and groups of 
commodities are shown for the period from January, 1926, to 
July, 1927. These have been computed from the index numbers of 
wholesale prices constructed each month by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. Comparable information for months prior to January, 
1926, will be found im the Mareh, 1926, issue of the Labor Review. 
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TABLE 1,—MONTHLY CHANGES IN BUYING POWER OF THE DOLLAR IN THE prp 
CHASE OF SPECIFIED GROUPS OF COMMODITIES, JANUARY, 1926, TO JULY. ion” 


[1913 =$1] 








Metals H 

and ouse- 
Year and month metal fur- Misce] 
prod- nishing lanex u 
ucts goods 





1926—January $0. 776 $0. 606 $0. 64) 

February - - - -- ; , ‘ . 5 . 779 ‘ 7! . 610 7 6S 

: . 783 . 57 . . 610 . "660 

. 791 . - 612 - 91 | (69 

. 799 . . 617 ; " 50 

. 799 , ‘ . 618 8] " e57 

.792 |  . 58% ; .621| .81 664 

. 790 ° . 16 . 622 . 821 | 670 

September - --- ° . 6: ° . . 787 .f . - 623 . 831 - 664 
October ‘ . 6 r . . 789 . ‘ . 624 . 843 

November-..- d ‘ . 58 » 5 . 791 . 625 

December : ° ‘ . 796 . 627 


1927—January P J ‘ . 5 . 804 4 3 . 635 
February . . ‘ . 818 ‘ ‘ . 635 
March. ....... 4 P é on . 814 ; ‘ . 6385 
po See ‘ s . 591 , . 820 " ; . 635 
ewe » . 590 ‘ . 829 ‘ . . 635 | 
June __. : . 590 : . 836 d : . 636 | 

- 585 # . 841 é . 822 . 635 | 
































TABLE 2.-MONTHLY CHANGES IN BUYING POWER OF THE DOLLAR IN THE 
PURCHASE OF SPECIFIED CLASSES OF BUILDING MATERIALS 


[1913=$1] 





, Other | All 

r > Ss Cc ¢ 5538 .ai 

Year and month Lumber a, ee building | building 
' F materials | materials 





1926—January . $0. 487 $0. $0. 602 $0. 562 
February : 3 . 607 

. 614 | 

. 621 | 

. 628 | 

. 620 

. 612 

° ‘ . 607 

September ‘ . 48 7! 611 | 

October P 4 ~ 75 . 611 | 
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. 620 

. 634 | 

. 644 

. 647 

. 651 

. 651 | 

. 656 

. 662 | 
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« _WHOLESALE PRICES OF BITUMINOUS COAL AND COKE AND PURCHASING 
spit 3. POWER OF THE DOLLAR 













































| Bituminous coal Coke 

A | whoat ee 
Year and month | Money Relative —— Money Relative I a 
price price pf wok price price i. 
per ton (1913 = 100) (1913=$1) per ton (1913 = 100) (1913=$1) 
= ee. A $4. 490 186. 1 $0. 537 $7. 313 299. 7 $0. 334 
” ot oo er 4. 490 186. 1 . 537 7. 844 321. 5 311 
‘: +n gphee ETO) 3. 990 165. 4 . 605 3. 280 134. 4 . 744 
A) ree eas ara 3. 990 165. 4 - 605 3. 125 128. 1 - 781 
A) vi y Bae 3. 990 165. 4 . 605 2. 944 120. 7 . 829 
9 — SEI GRETA Se! 3. 990 165. 4 . 605 2. 835 116. 2 . 861 
57 haly Be Oe eee 3. 990 165. 4 . 605 2. 944 120. 7 - 829 
M4 RRR SB TRIE. 44 3. 990 165. 4 - 605 3. 140 128. 7 777 
0 geptember..------------ 4. 240 175.8 . 569 3. 488 143. 0 . 699 
i faiebie....ctitecast hae 4. 890 202. 7 . 493 4. 000 164. 0 . 610 
Ag November .<. .cs~iccualke 5. 490 227. 6 . 439 5. 000 205. 0 . 488 
5 Nese ..o <2 skenscscden 5. 490 227. 6 . 439 3. 906 160. 1 . 625 
19 ieee. cath ba cakedal 4. 990 206. 8 . 484 3. 875 158. 8 . 630 
) PebtORlY 6 «cs dodesn- nae 4.740 196. 5 . 509 3. 700 151.7 . 659 
3 Seed... ok 2, ae 4. 240 175.8 . 569 3. 650 149. 6 . 668 
© eee ree 4. 240 175. 8 . 569 3. 494 143. 2 . 698 
~ May......-----2-----=-- 4. 240 175.8 - 569 2. 940 120. 5 * 330 
~ June. ...---------------- 4. 240 175.8 . 569 3. 169 129. 9 "770 
6 IIE ER 4. 24 175.8 . 569 3. 044 124. 8 . 801 
) 




















Taste 4. -MONTHLY CHANGES IN BUYING POWER OF THE DOLLAR IN PURCHASE 
OF AGRICULTURAL AND NONAGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES 




























































{1913=$1] 
: Agricul- | Nonagri- | rk | Agricul- Nonagri- 
Year and month | “tural | ‘cultural | Fear and month | tural cultural 
1 RE re I ye SE $0. 651 $0. 685 || Janttary.-................. $0. 698 $0. 669 
PUIEY... .c0.csdcdennen . 659 . 636 || February --_---- eRe 4: . 696 . 674 
Ee OF hash e . 678 » 2 2S  — Sa oe . 696 . 684 
>" Rama * GE . 672 A TE... ntl ck cmcecnnacieaiad . 698 . 693 
EE . 670 ~ 8 SS Sees eee" . 696 . 695 
) Jur - «62d . 663 TN MS. wakincts wcocciemant . 701 . 694 
July Jincccdedn nae . 675 SE Oe es nan adtedesieccad boas . 693 . 694 
3 ore Se . 692 . 653 | 
ERE Ts Te « 683 . 651 
OT ERE ot BES a . 688 . 653 
ME A, ow . 649 
DE ei ace . 704 . 661 

















Wholesale Prices in the United States and in Foreign Countries, 
1913 to June, 1927 


N THE following table the more important index numbers of 
wholesale prices in foreign countries and those of the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics have been brought together 

in order that the trend of prices in the several countries may be 
directly compared. In some instances the results here shown have 
been obtained by merely shifting the base to the year 1913; i. e., 
by dividing the index number for each year or month on the original 
base by. the index number for 1913 on that base as published. In 
such cases, therefore, these results are to be regarded only as approxi- 
mations of the correct index numbers. It should be understood, 
ilso, that the validity of the comparisons here made is affected by 
the wide difference in the number of commodities included in the 
different series of index numbers. For the United States and several 
other countries the index numbers are published to the fourth signifi- 
cant figure in order to show minor price variations. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES Any | 
CERTAIN FOREIGN COUNTRIES AND IN 


[Index numbers expressed as percentages of the index number for 1913, See text explanation) 
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Country...-| Giisa. | Canada | Belgium) Bulgaria Coeobe- Dene | Finjand | France — : 1) 
— er See | ee Dia | i - 
| P SS Central | | 
Bureau | — — Director] Bureau | Statis- | Central | General | Fedora) 
Computing | of Labor} reau of | Indus- General | of Sta- | tical Bureau | Statisti- tisti.| ¥ 
agency...) Statis- Statis- | try and of Sta- | tistics |Depart-| of Sta- | cal Bu- | cal Bu- cardo 
tics tics Labor tistics (revised | ment tistics reau | reau Baebj 
. index) | 
| ecipiiinctnantiintheoll m 
Commodi- | 
a6 beeruci 404 1 238 128 38 135 | 118 135 | 45| 38 
Year and 
month | 
a 100. 0 | ae 100 j.........| 100 100 100} 100.0 
"Sebel 98. 1 102.3 3 100 121 Ree Vea | eae 
1915. 100. 8 . Tt) eee 10S TL dntikese TET \ aaa 140 
RR SS 126. 8 | |} aaa og ee ee FR Se ee 188 
1917. ae: Ty aoe OO? 1.8.2.2. teers mee fe 262 
1918_ 194. 3 08.4... ju S6r F. 2.ci-. 2 RS. Tan 339 
1o19 206. 4 J) eer i ¢ PRE SE co Cas 356 
1920 226. 2 YY Ree gw mers 1183 509 
1921. : time: | 5 See , 1) Eero tape Ree 1263 345 
1922 148.8 | 152.0 367 2472 a? oe 1219 327 
1923 153. 7 153. 0 197 2525 ey RT St 1095 419 
1924 ae 149, 7 155. 2 | 573 2823 1... 1100 488 
192 158, 7 160.3 | tame 1008 | 210 1129 550 141.8 
1926 i51.0| 156.2 ay ere 955 | 163 1038 708 | 134.4 
1993 | | 
January... 155. 8 151.4 134 2657 gd Nill 1134 387 
April . 158. 7 156. 9 | 130 2757 | oe 1096 415 
iti 150. 6 153.5 | 504 2408 SORE L080 | 407 
October... 153.1 | 153.1 515 2263 Al 1077 421 
| 
1924 | 
January-__- 151.2 156. 9 580 2711 ER 1071 494 
April......--| 1484] 151.1 555 2798 1008 |.----- | 1095 450 
July vem 147. 0 153. 9 566 2737 O53 |-....... 1085 481 
October _._. 151.9 157.0 555 2988 ell 1114 197 
| | 
1925 | 
January..._- 160. 0 165.5 | 559 3275 1045 | 243 1137 514 |-- 
February 160.6 | 164.7| 551 3309 1048 | 240 1141} 515 
March. .._. 161.0 161. 6 546 3272 1084 | 236 1131 | 514 
RN ncnccinl) we 156. 5 538 3244 1020} = 230 | 1133 513 
<a 155. 2 158. 8 537 3177 1006 | 227 | 1122 520 
gag 157.4 158. 6 552 3225 998} 223 | 1129 543 
Be iitcmsiein 159.9 158. 1 559 3041 1009 | = 212 | 1118 557 
August......| 160.4| 158.9 567 2870 993 | 197 1142 557 
September - 150.7 | 156.2 577 2R34 wus 186 1133 558 
October..__- 157.6 156. 0 575 2823 989 179 1121 572 
November..| 157.7 161. 2 569 2822 977 176 1118 605 |- 
December __ 156.2 | 168.5 565 2913 977 176 1120  } pene 
' 
1926 | 
January..._. | 156.0 163. 8 560 2901 966 172 1094 634 135. 8 | 
Februsry....| 155.0} 162.0 556 2899 950 165 1091 636 | 134.3} 
March.....-| 161.5 | 160.0 583 2844 938 158 1081 632 133, 1 | 
April......- | 151.1) 160.2 621 2774 923 157 1081 650 | 132.7 | 
iit ces } 151.7} 156.8 692 2938 928 158 1070 688 | 132.3 | 
blll ae | 152.3 155. 6 761 2842 926 157 1079 738 | 131.9) 
July......... | 150.7} 155.9 876 2338 948 158 1079 836 | 133.1 | 
August. =--| 149, 2 154. 0 836 2759 963 162 1092 769 134.0 | 
September. 150. 5 152.5 $59 2723 973 162 1093 787 134. 9 | 
October.....| 149.7 151.3 856 2716 972 | 178 1095 751 136. 2 | 
November..| 148.1 151. 4 865 2739 978 170 |" 1097 634 137, 1 | 
December...; 147.2 | 150.5 | 860 2718 978 158 1101 627 137.1 | 
1927 | | 
January.....| 146.9 | 150.6 | 856 2706 979 157 1103 622 | 135.9 | 
February...| 146.4 150, 1 854 2688 975 156 1163 632 135. 6 
Mareh.._.... |} 146.3) 148.7 858 2640 976 153 1006 641 | = 135 0| 
, ea | 144.2] 148.5 846 2592 979 152 1096 637 134, 8 | 
May........| 144.1| 151.9 $48} 2751 9s8| - 152| 1088 620 | 317.1 
June..__.... | M87) 1885} 85} | 990} 152} 4103 623 | 137.9 | 
i ‘ 











1 236 commodities since April, 1924. i 
* 36 commodities prior to 1920; 76 commodities in 1920 and 1921; 100 commodities in 1922. 
3 April. 
‘July. 
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COST OF LIVING 





Waste of the Consumer’s Money 


‘ a X 7 ARE all Alicesin a Wonderland of conflicting claims, brighs 
promises, fancy packages, soaring words, and almost impene 
trable ignorance” as to the real merits of things we pyy 

in the words of the authors of a recent book entitled “ Your Money. 

Worth.’’' There is no protection against articles which are yaly. 

Jess, no protection against harmful ingredients if the formula on the 

label means little to the buyer, and seldom can a reliable word as tg 

the relative merits of the brands in any one group be found, accordino | 
to the authors. Paying the highest price, hoping to get the best, jg 
not an infallible guide. The assertion is made that goods no better 

than the general run are being deliberately marked up to catch t} 

consumer who would have the best. 

Some of the data contained in the book, on misrepresentation and 
adulteration of product, dangerous or useless products, short weight 
and short measure, and variation in product, are here presented, 
together with a brief account of work for the aid and protection of 
the consumer. 


le 


Misrepresentation and Adulteration of Product 


NLY a fraction of what is known of adulteration and misrepre- 
sentation of products is ever made public. Hundreds of 
chemists and engineers throughout the country are said to be con- 
stantly testing all kinds of articles, but they must regard their find- 
ings as confidential, as otherwise their business would be ruined as 
well as their professional standing. A member of the Federal Trade 
Commission has estimated that “there are at least 1,000 advertisers 
of fraudulent schemes now operating regularly with the aid of cer- 
tain magazines and newspapers throughout the country. In one 
publication alone he‘found no less than 50 different advertisements 
which he ‘thought it safe to designate as illegal.’ The annual loss 
to the consumer ‘runs into hundreds of millions of dollars.’ ”’ 

The Federal Trade Commission is believed by the authors to be 
perhaps the best source for facts ebout fraudulent and misrepresented 
goods at present, but its interest in the technical analysis of goods 
is secondary to its interest in questions of trade practice and simple 
chicanery under the provisions of its enabling act. However, in the 
course of its work the commission has uncovered numerous cases of 
fraud, among which the book under review mentions the following: 
Chinese lace being sold as Irish lace; cloth hat bags made to look 
like patent leather and sold as such; “silk” which contained none; 
“Philippine mahogany,’’ when mahogany, it is said, does not grow 
in the Philippines; cotton blankets labeled to convey the impression 


—_——— 





1 Chase, Stuart, and Schlink, F. J.: Your money’s worth; a study in the waste of the consumer ’s dollar. 
New York, 1927. 285 pp. 
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that they contained wool; roofing material impregnated with asphalt 
but advertised as containing rubber, the thickness of the roofing also 
being misrepresented; paints sold under labels indicating they were 
made for the Government but which were not used by the Govern- 
ment and were inferior to those actually used by it; candlesticks sold 
as sterling silver which were composed of pitch, cement, lead, or 
steel coated with sterling silver; bedding sold by one firm under 
various names and prices and represented as being of different grades, 
hut made of the same grade of material, labels being attached as 
orders were received. 

One of the outstanding controversies over the correct marking and 
description of goods has been that over furniture. During 1926, 
however, the Federal Trade Commission is reported to have succeeded 
in getting 861 firms to subscribe to a code of honest labeling and 
cataloguing adopted by_a conference of the industry in 1925, the 
firms which did not subscribe refusing to do so, it is said, mainly on 
the ground that the code requires veneered furniture to be described 
as such, while it has been the custom of the trade to let the veneer 
speak for the whole material. 

The writers refer to testimony introduced in the congressional 
hearings on the ‘‘truth in fabrics”’ bill, now pending before Congress, 
to the effect that 90 per cent of the fur sold in this country is not 
marketed under its right name. They say that about 80,000,000 
pounds of reworked wool is being used yearly and that it is probable 
only a negligible percentage of it reaches the consumer under its 
real name. It is estimated that shoddy equals one-quarter of the 
total of wool fiber entering into woolen fabrics. One of the require- 
ments of the truth in fabrics bill is that woolen goods be marked 
with the percentage of new and reworked wool which they contain. 

In New York City convictions for misrepresenting the quality of 
jewelry have numbered 20 to 40 a year. A representative of the 
Jewelers’ Board of Trade is credited with the statement that as soon 
as a conviction is obtained on what is clearly a case of fraudulent 
description ‘‘a new term is invented which is thought to be within 
the law and by means of which it is possible to deceive the public.”’ 
He also is quoted as saying that rings made of 60 per cent white gold 
(at $14 an ounce) and 40 per cent platinum (at $150 an ounce) are 
marked ‘Platinum, 18K.’ Reference is made to a piece of jewelry 
having a setting of so-called platinum, and valued at $300, which 
showed less than a dollar’s worth of platinum when assayed. ‘In 
the United States, the national stamping law, designed to control 
the marking of sterling silver, coin silver, gold, and platinum, has 
been practically inoperative because it has required proof of intent to 
deceive. * * * There has never been a single conviction under 
this law because of the word ‘knowingly’ inserted in the penalty 


_ Section. In the more recent State laws the word ‘knowingly’ has been 


left out.”’ 
Dangerous or Useless Products 


"THOUSAN DS of electrical devices—toasters, sockets, cord, plugs— 

which have not been tested and approved by the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, and are dangerous both from the point of view of fire 
and of personal safety, are reported to be on sale in 10-cent stores, 
department stores, and drug stores. Gas appliances are often 
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not only wasteful of fuel but highly dangerous. Solid tops for og 
stoves, sold with the recommendation that they save gas and ad 
in keeping the range clean, often cause the stoves to produce caro, 
monoxide. ‘During 1925 alone, 607 people were asphyxiated jp 
New York City by ‘faulty gas tubes or gas heating devices of o» 
improper type.’”’ In a study of causes of accidents from oy. 
appliances, the United States Bureau of Standards reports that in 
single home in Washington three different gas appliances were founq 
that were dangerous producers of carbon monoxide. ' 

The authors note that the gas industry, seeing the danger to the 
public and to its own best interests, has organized a well-equipped 
and competently manned certification laboratory. Nomenclaty 
materials, and stove, heater, and tubing performance specifications 
have been standardized, and an approval! mark adopted by whieh 
ranges and other equipment that have passed the tests may hp 
recognized by the consumer. The association now “lists nearly 
600 different models of gas ranges which have passed its tests, and 
gas company executives have generally pledged themselves not to 
sell to the public ranges that are below the safety level.”’ 

An investigation was made by one of the universities of a device 
which the manufacturer advertised “would produce 25 to 50 per 


on 


cent more heat per pound of coal and 20 to 40 per cent less asi, 
when attached to a householder’s heater, the claim being backed by 
a $1,000 forfeit. It was found that “the householder lost money 
when he installed the device,”’ the only benefit noted by the inves- 
tigators being, it is said, an improvement in operating conditions due 
to the fact that when the device was installed the heater was thor- 
oughly overhauled. The $1,000 forfeit was not paid, however. 


A cleaning preparation containing 75 per cent of the violently 
corrosive poison sodium hydroxide was found not to bear the poison 
label, and, worse, the printed matter stated that it “‘does not injure 
the finest fabric or the most delicate skin.” In February, 1927, » 
law was enacted ‘“prohibiting the interstate and foreign shipment of 
such products unless duly branded to show their poisonous nature.” 

The American Medical Association is constantly making analyses 
of the composition of nostrums and the methods of selling them, 
and has uncovered many cases of fraud, its findings being given in 
its publications. Nearly all of the so-called patent medicines on the 
market are not patented but are ‘‘proprietaries,’’ according to the 
writers. The inventor of a proprietary remedy is not required to 
make its composition public, except that he must mention on the 
label any of the 11 different drugs or their derivatives that the 
preparation may contain which the Federal pure food and drugs act 
provides must be so mentioned, and then only if the medicine ts 
to be shipped out of the State of manufacture. He can get the 
name registered or trade-marked by the Government and it is always 
his exclusive property. He may change the formula or process as 
often as he likes and still use this name. The Federal law pro- 
hibits putting any false or misleading statements on the label or 
doctrinal matter surrounding the package, but it “does not apply 
to advertising matter apart from that on the package.” 

The book states that a certain preparation advertised by the state- 
ment that a “safer way of reducing can not be imagined” was found 
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1 contain thyroid extract, which the American Medical Association 
‘; quoted as saying will sometimes bring about a marked reduction 
in weight after prolonged administration, but the use of which even 
under skillful medical supervision is fraught with danger. After 
disclosure by the American Medical Association of the harmful nature 
of this preparation “the formula was changed” and “‘cascara was 
enbstituted for thyroid—thus making——a simple laxative with no 
fat reduction qualities at all. It became safe but fraudulent.” 

Another preparation mvestigated by the American Medical Asso- 
ejiation, the advertismg of which was a “triumph of impressive 
dionity,’’ carried only in periodicals of the highest class, was described 
as follows: “‘———— Is a scientific compound, every particle of which 
represents the finest concentrated tissue-constructing nutriment, 
endowed with unique revitalizing and rejuvenating powers. 
contains over 700 per cent more tissue-building, life-sustaining nour- 
ishment than wheat flour.”” Laboratory analysis showed, it is re- 
ported, that $1 worth of wheat flour contains as much energy as $197 
worth of the preparation, $1 worth of the latter furnishing only 332 
calories while the same dollar spent for wheat flour would furnish 
65,400 calories. 

It is noted that a flour sold for the use of sufferers from diabetes 
was found to contain 71.4 per cent starch—when it is the absence of 
starch which is paid for in a diabetic flour. The American Medical 
Association has found an almost unlimited number of consumption 
cures on the market. Without a single exception all are frauds, as 
no medicine has been found which will cure that disease. The claim 
by the manufacturer of a well-known make of “kidney” pills that 
they will eure kidney disease the writers state has been declared 
‘raudulent by the Government and its ruling upheld by the courts. 
However, they say the pills are still being advertised and the con- 
sumer continues to buy. 

Thirty-two eases of poisoning resulted from the use of a particular 
kind of hair dye advertised as a walnut juice stain. However, the 
active principle of the dye was found on analysis to be a phenolic 
compound, an anilin derivative conforming to the test for parapheny- 
lene diamin, the poisonous qualities of which have long been known, 
according to information credited by the authors to the American 
Medical Association. 


. Short Weight and Short Measure 


ALTHOUGH the grosser forms of cheating in weights and measures 

are probably on the decline due to legislation covering this point, 
the practice is not confined to methods which are legally fraudulent. 
One of the most common instances of the giving of short weight, the 
authors believe, is in the case of package goods. In fact, the weight 
or contents of a package is often treated as of no consequence to the 
buyer. It is noted that the North Dakota State laboratories dis- 
covered food packages filled to only 20 per cent of their capacity. 
The book states that in asking for a pound of a certain brand of coffee 
one of the authors was handed a 12-ounce tin, as and for a pound, 


without comment, and in one store the tin was already wrapped with 
ho weight mark showing. 
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Variation in Product 


HE American Exchange National Bank is quoted as saying that 
“great as is the annual waste through preventable fires, jt jc 
small compared with the annual waste resulting from the recklesg 
employment of capital in the production of varying sizes and sty|o: 
of essentially like things,’ and the Chamber of Commerce of {h, 
United States “‘has estimated that one-quarter of all industrial effoy 
in America is wasted because of irrelevant overdiversification of 
styles, types, and sizes,’’ which ‘“‘means the labor power of approxi. 
mately 5,000,000 men and women and a full 25 per cent in the cost 
of living.” 

However, progress is being made in the elimination of superfluous 
varieties and styles. The book calls attention to the fact that the 
United States Department of Commerce has succeeded in reducing 
paving brick varieties from 66 to 4, sheet steel from 1,819 to 261. 
reinforcing bars from 40 to 11, range boilers from 130 to 13, business 
forms from 4,500 to 3, and warehouse forms from 3,500 to i8, the 
estimated annual savings on these products ranging from $1,000,000 
in the case of paving brick to $15,000,000 in that of business forms. 
Electric lamp sockets and bases form one of the most noteworthy 
illustrations of standardization. ‘‘Once there were no less than 14 
different methods of holding lamps in their sockets and at least 26 
different lamp bases. By 1900, 70 per cent had come to be of one 
type and now there is practically none but the Edison base in this 
country.”” Wool blanket manufacturers are reported to have 
adopted three standard grades, and members of their association 
who meet the standards are given a quality seal and label. 


Aid and Protection for the Consumer 


HE United States Bureau of Standards the authors regard as 
‘coming nearest to furnishing the ideal technique for protecting 
and informing the buyer. Better than any other single institution, 
it illustrates the possibilities of transferring the conception of stand- 
ards from the realm of theory to the realm of the concrete. * * * 
With the bureau’s testing information freely available [it is not now 
open to the public, a great lever would begin to operate on the 
manufacture of shoddy and shady goods, and on the selling of sound 
goods at exorbitant margins above their basic cost.” 

The United States Department of Agriculture does much work for 
the ultimate consumer in the field of household goods and equip- 
ment and in the form of advice and service to the farmer. However, 
except in legal cases where the facts about particular makes and 
makers are a matter of court record, it confines its advice to methods 
of making or selecting material and supplies, rather than to what 
makes to buy or from whom to buy them. For example, when 
paint is expensive and adulteration common, the department may 
issue a bulletin on painting on the farm which tells how to mix ones 
own ‘ane and how to apply it, which information is, of course, 
useful anywhere. 

Among the State governments, North Dakota is said to take the 
lead in local legislation for the protection of the consumer. 
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It has established full and comprehensive food, drug, and beverage in- 
spection laws, with specifications defining color, freshness, potency, and other 
essential characteristics. Grades of vegetables, fruits, spices, etc., are defined 
-, great detail. The State laboratory provides the unusual service of publicly 
eting the results of tests on milk, and of giving numerical scores based on 
excellence, to groceries, confectioners’ shops, restaurants, bakeries, meat markets, 
jaughterhouses, bottling works, and wholesale houses through the State. A 
tore proprietor who does not post his score card may usually be assumed to be 
ashamed of his place on the list. A few stores score 99 and 100 per cent; a 
very few are found down at the condemnation limit of 70, or below. The inspec- 
tion and testing of gasoline which is carried on by North Dakota under Federal 
pecifications, is particularly thorough and effective. * * * Another im- 
Di rtant work for the farmers of North Dakota lies in the extensive testing of 
paints done by the State under the paint and varnish laws. 


Of the unofficial organizations engaged in work which may be 
considered of benefit to the ultimate consumer, the American Medical 
Association has been mentioned. Another body which may be 
referred to is the Society of Automotive Engineers. It is reported to 
have worked out about 600 standards for the automobile industry. 
The total savings as a result of its work are estimated at over $750,- 
000,000 a year. ‘‘Much of this flows primarily to the benefit of the 
manufacturer, but a large amount is carried through to the auto- 
mobile-owning public.” 

In addition to the activities of the trade associations already 
noted, the asphalt roofing association ‘‘has predzed itself to put its 
entire output on the basis of Federal specifications—nothing to be 
made at a quality lower than Government standards.” ‘The bakers’ 
association in cooperation with the Department of Agriculture, it is 
said, has promulgated definitions and standards for bread, registers 
baking materials submitted for test, and issues certificates of quality. 

The fire underwriters have established a thoroughgoing service 
covering the test and certification of appliances involving fire and 
casualty hazards. 

* * * Here one finds specifications, inspection work, comprehensive 
technical reports, certification, and a regular listing of approved products, so 
that the consumer may know the safe and efficient makes of electrical appliances, 
motion-picture machines, automobile bumpers, locks, goggles, and fire-fighting 
equipment. * * * ‘Approved by the Underwriters Laboratories” or 


“Approved by Factory Mutual Laboratories” implies protection, from coast to 
coast. 
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Pennsylvania Survey of Bread and Flour Consumption’ 


SURVEY recently made in the cities of Philadelphia, Wilkes- 
Barre, and Sunbury, Pa., by the Pennsylvania Bureau of 
Markets, the Pennsylvania Bakers Association, the Phila- 

delphia Bakers Club, and the United States Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, has provided data concerning the preference for various 
bakery products, for bread and pastry flours, the extent to which 
people eat commercial bakery products, the extent to which they 
bake at home, the influence of advertising upon their buying habits, 
aid other information which the baking industry has long desired. 





oan Printed from U. 8. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, ‘“‘ Domestic Commerce,’ July 29, 
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The survey disclosed the fact that bread is ranked third amon the 
most important foods, being surpassed only by meats and vecetahle. 
and followed by milk. Incidentally, the same rank was given to 
bread in the milk survey made in Philadelphia in 1924. Sixty Der 
cent of the housewives interviewed in the three cities were of the 
opinion that no change had taken place in the amount of bread 
consumed per family during the past two years. Thirty per cont 
reported an increase in their per family consumption of from 1214 
to 25 per cent, while 10 per cent of the housewives reported : 
decrease. Little or no seasonal variation was reported. 
bread was given a preference and is reported to constitute 96 per 
cent of the entire bread consumption. The proportion of white 
bread eaten is highest among the poor classes; while the well to do 
are consuming a relatively larger proportion of whole wheat and 
graham bread. The per capita consumption of ail bread in the three 
cities is slightly more than 214 loaves per week. Five per cent of the 
bread used in Sunbury, about 7 per cent in Philadelphia, and about 
33 per cent of that used in Wilkes-Barre is baked at home. Approx. 
imately one-half the housewives in Philadelphia, three-fourths jp 
Wilkes-Barre, and practically all in Sunbury bake pies and cakes at 
home. 

The fact that 90 per cent of the housewives who bake pies and cakes 
at home in Wilkes-Barre and Philadelphia use western hard wheat 
bread flour, although flour milled of soft Pennsylvania wheat js 
more satisfactory for pastry baking, was surprising to the investi- 
gators. At Sunbury most of the housewives used soft Pennsylvania 
wheat flour, which is produced and milled in that locality. 

Philadeiphia, Wilkes-Barre, and Sunbury were selected for the 
survey inasmuch as they represent three distinct types of economic 
and social communities. The chief industry of Sunbury is railroad- 
ing, and the majority of the inhabitants are native-born Americans. 
The principal industry of Wilkes-Barre is, of course, anthracite coal 
mining, and a large part of the population is of foreign birth. In 
Philadelphia the textile industry is probably the greatest employer 
of labor but the city may be classed as a general industrial and com- 
mercial city. The population is predominantly American, although 
some parts of the city are inhabited by large numbers of foreign born. 
Attention has been given to the foreign-born groups in the survey. 

The baking industry in Pennsylvania is the fifth largest single 
industry of the State, being surpassed only by the steel, coal, silk 
and silk goods, and hosiery industries. The baking interests have 
long felt that there is perhaps no business the size of theirs about 
which fewer facts are available. This prompted the survey just 
deseribed. The results were found so enlightening that it has been 
proposed to extend the survey so as to procure facts about flour and 
bread consumption in the entire State. It has been proposed thats 
national survey be undertaken by the American Bakers Association 
or through the cooperative efforts of its member units. 
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Cost of Living and Family Budget Studies in Foreign Countries ! 


piling index numbers of cost of living and a description of the 

index numbers currently calculated in various foreign coun- 
tries are given in a recent report by the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board. - ; . 

The establishment of a standard by which changes in the cost of 
ving could be measured became of great importance in the disturbed 
economic conditions which arose during the World War. During 
that period much of the machinery of production was in the hands of 
the governments, and in an effort to control the rising prices various 
expedients such as price fixing and the regulation of house rents 
were tried. Following the war and with the removal of Government 
control of prices, which had the effect of still further increasing prices, 
there was added need for accurate measurements of the cost of living. 
\sa result, during both the war and postwar periods Government 
statistical offices and private organizations or individuals interested 
in the relations between wage earners and employers have been more 
or less occupied with the establishment of an index which should 
reflect the price fluctuations of at least the most important household 
services and commodities. 

Index numbers of cost of living are compiled at the present time 
in about 40 countries, the data being collected in the majority of 
eases by an office of the central government or of one or more of the 
principal municipalities. 

Various methods have been followed in constructing the cost-of- 
livingindexes. In some countries investigations of household budgets 
had been made before the war, but in many countries there was no 
such material available and in those cases either an actual budgetary 
study has been made or a theoretical budget based on the prices of a 
number of the more important commodities has been constructed. 
In place of household expenditures the national consumption of cer- 
tain articles is sometimes used as a basis for computing the index 
numbers. Cost-of-living indexes are usually based on retail prices. 
Wholesale prices are sometimes used as they are more readily available 
but they are generally recognized to be only a makeshift. If the 


A GENERAL account of the different methods followed in com- 


| index is a district or national one prices are secured in more than one 


locality, usually either the most important industrial centers or towns 
within certain population groups being selected. 

Price quotations are collected in the majority of cases either 
directly from the dealers, who report by mail to the office calculating 
the index, or through special agents who visit the dealers regularly for 
this purpose. In the choice of dealers from whom quotations are to 
be obtained consideration must be given to the classes in the com- 
munity who make up their customers. If the prices are collected 
under the authority of a national government, free use of the mails 
often facilitates the collection of the data. 

Although there is no unanimity of opinion as to the articles and 
services which should be selected it is rather generally agreed that 
the expenditures for the average household should be divided into 
live major groups—food, fuel and light, clothing, housing, and mis- 





wa. ee Industrial Conference Board (Inc.). The cost of living in foreign countries. Now York, 
4s = pp. 
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cellaneous items—as an index number based on these items js ven 
erally considered more accurate than one which covers only a part of 
them. Many earlier indexes and a number of those computed at 
the present time, however, do not cover the entire list, due partly to 
the cost of the more complete investigations and partly to the diff. 
culty of collecting information regarding rent, clothing, and miscol. 
laneous items. In most cases the index numbers are intended ¢ 

show the changes in the cost of living of the wage-earning ¢lacco: 

and the articles included, therefore, represent those most commoyly } 
used by the working people since these indexes are used principally 
as the basis for wage adjustments. it. 

After the selection of the articles on which prices are to be secured 
it is necessary to assign to them their proper weight or importance 
in the budget. This is done either by the aggregate expenditure 
method, in which current prices are weighted by assigning to each 
article or service a definite quantity which is supposedly consumed 
or used by an average family in a given period of time, or by tho 
weighted price relative method, which involves the calculation of 
price relatives for each article. These methods may be used alone 
or in combination in the computation of the total index of the cost of 
living. 

The greater part of the indexes are compiled by the national gover. 
ments, usually by their statistical or labor departments. Italy and 
the Netherlands are listed, however, among the more important of the 
countries in which no index is compiled by national authority, and 
Algeria, India, Rumania, and Turkey also have indexes computed 
either by local administrations or by nonofficial organizations or 
individuals. 

The indexes, even though compiled by national governments, are 
not in every case representative of the country as a whole, sometimes 
relating only to the capital city. The only index number prepared 
by a nongovernmental body which is representative of the entire 
country is the one compiled by the Swiss Association of Cooperative 
Societies. 

In 22 of the countries in which the national authority compiles the 
indexes the five major items of household expenditure are repre- 
sented while with only three exceptions those compiled by municipal 
administrations or other local authorities are also based on the 
comprehensive family budget. 

The articles included in these five items vary greatly; for example, 
the number of articles named under “food” ranges in the different 
countries from 14 to 205; in most cases the items listed under “fuel 
and light”’ are under 10; and those grouped under ‘‘clothing”’ range 
from 2 to 159. Miscellaneous items range from the inclusion of only 
one or two types of expenditures to a practically complete list of such 
expenditures. 

‘he weights assigned to the different items are directly applied 
when the weighted price relative method is used and indirectly when 
the aggregate expenditure method is used. In some cases thesé 
indirect weights have been computed by the National Industrial 
Conference Board for use in the following table, which shows the rel- 
tive importance of the major item, expressed on the basis of the total 
cost of living being equal to 100. It is pointed out in the report, 


to 
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however, that ‘any comparison of these proportions in the indexes 
of different countries or in the different indexes of the same country 
must be made with some degree of caution. While to some extent 
they may reflect different standards of living, they also reflect in 
come degree different methods of grouping the articles and services 
4) which the budget relates.” In general the indexes relate to wage 
earners, but in Egypt and Greece they are compiled for salaried 
employees or persons of the middle class. 


RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF MAJOR ITEMS IN COMPLETE BUDGETS 
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‘Included under ‘‘ miscellaneous.”’ v1: 
‘Groups I to LV are wage earners differentiated according to income; Group V, middle-class families. 
‘Includes furniture. 

‘Included under “‘food.’’ 

‘Regional cost of living commission. 

* Departmental cost of living commission. 

' Family of 5 persons. ° 

‘Included under “‘housing.”’ 
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Study of Household Budgets in Stockholm, 1922-23: 


URING 1922-23 the National Social Welfare Office of Sweden 
DB. made a cost of living inquiry in various localities jn that 
country, including Stockholm. ‘The mvestigation in th, it city 
included 167 household “budgets of which 27 were for middle-clo. 
families, 85 for working-class families, and 55 for subordinate emp! 
ees. The families covered averaged 3.9 members for working-cl ‘lass 
and middle-class households, and 4.1 members for the householdc 
subordinate employees. The following tables give some of the fin id. 
ings of the survey and contrast the incomes and expenditures of 
different classes of households and also the quantities of comm edi se8 
consumed by such households. if 
In order to render these various household budgets more comparable 
they were recomputed, for a normal family of 3.3 units of consump- 
tion, each unit being regarded as equivaient to the consumption of 
an adult. The average expenditures of these normal households are 
figured at 4,880.7 kronor ($1,287) among industrial workers, 5,654.6 
kroner ($1,491) among subordinate employees, and 9,438.7 kronor 
($2,488) among middle-class families in easy cire umstanc es. 

The contents of the budget of expenditures varies considerably 
according to the social status of the different households. For 
example, among the industrial workers food, beverages, tobacco, etc., 
constitute 43.1 per cent of the budget; among subordinate e mploye 
38.5 per cent; and among middle-class families, only 26.9 per cent. 
There was little variation in the expenses for lodging, such item 
constituting 12.2 per cent of the budget among industrial workers 
and 13.5 per cent in the middle classes. 

improvements in the standard of living are reflected in a decline 
in the percentual importance of foods and an increasing importance 
in the proportion expended for intellectual culture. 

Table 2, giving the relative quantities of commodities consumed 
by a normal houséhold of each class, shows that industrial workers 
expend less on animal food and that a higher income often means an 
increased consumption of such foods. Hf the edibles in different 
budgets are converted into calories one finds among families in easy 
circumstances a greater nutritive value per unit of consumption than 
among industrial workers’ families. 

For purposes of comparison some of the results of the inquiry of 
1907-8 by the Stockholm Municipal Statistical Service are given 
in the last column of Tables 1 and 2. The improvement in the 
standard of living in the later period (1922 and 1923) is shown 
especially by the fact that the nutritive value of habitual foods per 
unit of consumption was 3,450 net calories as compared to the 
approximately 2,900 net calories shown by the 1907-8 investigation. 


1 Sweden. [Socialdepartementet.} Socialstyretsen. Stockholms stads statistik X, Specialun:lersdkain 


ort No. 13: Statistisk undersékning angdende levnadskostnaderna i Stockholm, 1922-1923, Stockholm, 
927. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF INCOME AND EXPENDITURE PER “NORMAL HOUSE- 
qasié 1. HOLD” IN STOCKHOLM, 1922-23 















































Households of workers and subordinate 
employees 
| | All 
——— | Having = income per | house- 
ened . class unit of consumption | holds 
Household groups house-| Indus-| Subor-| of— taken 
hoids | trial ESAT, | in 
work-| em- | | | 1907-8 
ers | ployees; Under | 1. 300- —— 
Bete onl Ry ee anc 
| 1,300 kr. |1,950 a over 
———————— - | ——_—} —| —_—_——_-| —_—_—___|_— |---| —_—— 
E in | 
nher of bousehoics poe seen ewoecceeetocecoeccs 27 | 85 55 } 39 65 | 36 150 
mber of units of consumption per house- | 
” bald 4 Luosstacevearewbene eeietighiceke=t | 293) 299) 290/ 3.95) 281] 228 3. 29 
Income per norma! household _.-.......-.---.- 7$2, 370 | $1,289 | $1, 494 $964 | $1,441 | $1,973 $574 
per cent of total family income represented | 
Ordinary income of husbamd_._.........- | $7.6 | 82.7 87.3 80. 6 85. 5 87.0 84.1 
Extra income of husband -..-..........--- 3.3 4.3 £4 -+--36 5.5 4.1 3.0 
ey a aa ae ee es | 5.0 2.9 16 |} 3.0 20! 23 2.7 
Income of children__........-..-.-.-..-... 5 4.8 24 | 91 28 {|  .3 2.6 
Income from rent of rooms with or with- } i 
pa RE SE Es Bs. CN .8 2.4 6 +--236 2.0 2.8 4.2 
Assistance in sickness, pensions, etc....-.. ‘3 8 3 a¥ oe .3 .9 
ga a es ea 8 .5 2 -6 -4 on — 
Sele pipes diclins<sbbcttawnd 5 3 ve 4 .4 oa BS 
her receiptsim money --...............-- | .4 oO"). “BS. J 5 .2 2.1 17 
Other receiptsin Kimd.............-......| .8 9 | + - 12 8 8 
SOas: ete AG ae / 160.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100. 0 
Total expenditures per nermal household ___./? $2,488 | $1,287 | $1,491 | $902 | $1,418 | $1,961 | $584 
Por eent expended for each item: | | } | 
Food and stimulants_................._.-.. 26. 9 43.1 38.5 | 47.6 | 40.3 36.1 | 43.7 
OO. cap swe bilan ab. oe tAbdeowd {| 21.1 36. 2 } 32.5 | 41.1 | 3&2 | 2.3 | 38. 9 
OE ESE EE ae Se ee aes 2.0 34 | 3.0 | 35 |} 2.9 3.5 +] 2.4 
ok eS ete eh dh a .9 L2 | 1.0 | -8 | 1.2 1.3 5 
Meals, outside of the home___......_..| 2.9 23) 1.2 2.2 2.0 2.0 1.9 
FEE SERS 2 OPES SOR eee ae 122 } 127 | 12.0 } 12.8 12.2 19.0 
es Ee ae eee ee eee ee eee | 3.3 4.0 4.0 4.1 4.0 3.8 4.2 
TE AE ye ey Te 9.4 &.8 10. 5 8.5 | 101 9.7 7.7 
SN Bd a ca ne Se el cme wailed hy aiawal 2.2 3.2 3.4 38 | 33 2.9 3.2 
Nt an sake: be. oaks 65058 Bs | 9£<0 6.0 7.0 4.7 6.7 7.7 4.5 
| I a ae Ie ae 64.0 4.2 39 ; 28 3.5 6.1 4.1 
NE ES ee ee ye 4.1 3.8 | 3.7 3.9 4.4 4.0 
Edueation of the children_._......-.- a -5 4 1.0 | By x .3 .6 
REE + CENT E ELS Se RF EEY .9 L4 ee ae & 13 1.2 & 
SRR eRe RESET ae FC. eS 4 7. 4 5 6 
Postal and telephone charges, etc..._--- id 1.4 L.0 cy Set L1 1.2 5 
ee Fae ET: apt eee re ae .6 .3 .4 od wes 4 -5 
Cleaning supplies, toilet articles. ...-....- 1.0 1.0 8. i..8 1.0 1.1 13 
ECT ORG ii6 3 tie tds nn ahhn ted -~ sooth = } 18 L7 1.9 L1 2.2 1.7 9 
UE andeibh aching bn > Mdae -nnesinecad | _ 4 4 4 4 5 5 
Hired female help by the day__._.......-- 2. 6 «in 4 3 a -8 .3 
1 i ode Cite ere mae PRO TCR Aee Pf Le aed ae 1.0 
Pleasures and recreation.........-....---- b ohd -7 -6 | -8 -6 -6 2 
OD ahr ER 5 te NS alee AAT ilytglg Ae . ae 3.4 3.6 | 3.0 3.2 4.3 1.8 
nn agllt TEE FTE PE SY SE ee ee 1.0 in 4 2 a 3 } 8 
I Ue 5.7 1.6 2.1 1.4 1.8 2.2 - 
cA he c= ate ae ..--| 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
' I 

















The figures given on this line represent the averages drawn from the real units of consum ption of which 
each household was composed. The following figures both for income and expenditures in 1922-23 refer toa 
lictitious normal family eom posed of 3.3 units of consumption. 


Converted inte United States curreney on basis of average exchange rate for 1922-23, 26.36 cents; for 
107-08, 26.8 cents. 
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TABLE 2.—-AVERAGE CONSUMPTION OF ARTICLES OF PRIME NECEggiry 
“NORMAL HOUSEHOLD” IN STOCKHOLM, 1922-23 


[Kilogram =2.2046 pounds; liter=1.06 quarts; hectoliter=2.837 bushels; hectogram=0 
meter = 39.37 inches] 
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ers ploy- | Under 1,300to 1.959 
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Foods 
FP ctiab sacacedenncoqspdencousinte Kilogram .| 165.0) 161.4) 167.3) 141.9] 169.0 193.1 
8 RR RRR ICE 2" ae | 30.7] 28.7} 346) 27.4) 30.7) 38 
Fresh veal____- dicta dchecad 21.1 17.2} 16.5) 135 17. 20. 5 
Fresh mutton and lamb..-_--.----- = wee: 9. 2 6. 9} 8. 3) 6.9 6.9 9. ¢ 
Fresh meat hashes_.............-- eee oe 14. 5 7.2) 16.5 159) 17.5) 181 
TT ~ eae OP “see 21.5, 181) 17.5) 142) 185 28) 
I NE id, ds deni vdelnmasiontinn Se 29. 1 22.8; 27.4) 21.1, 25.7) 29 
Salted or smoked meats. _._.__.__- vinci wes% 2.3 4. 3) 4.6 3.6 5.0 5 3 
Tee SER tap esy aes nd 13,2) 14.2) 11.5) 8&9 15.2) 168 
eee eee ieiakenciichdl eS ae 23.4, 320) 30.4 30. 4 31.7; 31 
EE a RR ER eae ier: San csed 84.1| 78.6, 825) 64.0) 85.8 97 
OS ee ere oe ar 27.0; 28.4) 27.7; 24.1) 30.0 32% 
i Ia ee a Ne “Ge 28. 4 7.9) 21.2) 13.5) 20.2) = 2 
CRONONG MONTMNING: o. denn cece cinco nton is Mclain 22.1) 25.7) 27) 21.8 27 32 
Other salted fish .................<. ee. 6. 6) 6. 6} 4.9 4. 6| 6.9 
Cg ee ae aaa A 7 a 1, 003. 9)1, 001. 2)1, 058. 5) 904. 7/1, 071.01 
RR dd alittle inn deli Lnineinaplotinaian Kilogram -| 44.5, 36.6 38.9/ 30.0) 39.6 4 
EE ae St andesciep eee ee te 21.1; 18.8] 21.5 19.8) 188 2 
ETS cot kt dings che aces dl ttas ted aa ee 6. 6) 6. 6 7.6 6.9 7.6 
EEG ER SOR Se iiicaws 16.2; 15.5} 16.5) 14.9) 14.9) 19 
TE EO TS GE AE ey Poe: 759.0} 664.0! 730.0; 570.0) 695.0 898.0 
OE | ee ae eee Kilogram - 38.6 43.9} 41.3 41.6 44.5 41. § 
Rye bread, fresh, sour.._...............]..- ee Oe 15. 2) 7.6, 14.2; 9<9 96 1 
Rye bread, fresh, sweet... .............|...do...._.. 48.5) 51.2) 44.5 50.1} 45.9 
Wheat a ee ee ule dia 26.1; 29.0) 24.8) 25.7) 28.0 mR. 7 
PEE Souhaescscdedawah setuboccncd a Mion bid 6. 6 6. 9) 6. 9 m2 6. 6 
EE Ps oe CRs eee 1 jl Reread 175.0} 182.8} 206.9) 180.2) 200.6 194.7 
PR REE EE BOP AF ae: Soe eS 136.9) 146.5) 153.1) 143.2) 155.5) 1 
SE etttiiahins otine Sait niagn aicilwa cick deldteen ekcod 4.0 3. 3: 4. 6 2. 3) 4.6 0 
TEND. 6 cudihincngthceces-vvcibeleetitlinacd 27.1) 28.0) 41.6 30.4) 34.3 f 
_,. 9¢ SR Sie 2) Sees Ss ST eee 7.0 5.0 7. 6) 4.3) 6.2 8. f 
SO ESR Se BE Saree are 35. 9 26. 4 31.7} 25. 9 31.4 29.7 
Py be ea ee ee ce. 7.3} 62 8&3 6.3 
PIES. chiubedicudutestwsecek sabe A eee 342.2) 348.8) 391.0) 301.0) 389.4, 432.3 
NE SRE See ar Soe 20.5) 185} 21.5) 15. 5 21.1) 24.4 
i behepeadbacbadsdinedeseatboes abil nal Geert oie 111.6; 99.3) 109.2) 884) 108.9) 117.8 
Se PR ee ER ee er aes 4.6 3.3 4. 6 3. 0) 4. i 4 
RENE ane URE oe ‘eke 20.1) 19.8} 19.5] 17.5) 2.1) 24.1 
Sdn cd ci as abiode Un est didcucwdebbe Obeid 32 2. 6 2.0 2.3 1. 7| 2.0 2 
Pcticineadandnbaliessieltvetmnnchiadins Hecto- 6.4 3.3 2.7 2.6 2.6 
gram . 
Drinks | 
Brandy and other alcoholic drinks____-- Liter_..... 18.5} 20.8 228) 15.8) 21.1) 337 
I cnecGoitiios ihiibies lieiol~hseind Oe Uae 23} LO 10 7 810 1.6 
acts aieepiaisnts devlhink het ect einindenk te ay hs 64.0; 79.4) 66.1) 69.7) 61.9) 109.7 
Light beers and soft drinks....._...___- cing atinkiek 30.9} 13,7 97) 10.7; 10.8) 17.5 
Heat and light 
TE ni itsninttepnisilals anennnegil Meter... 7.3) 8&0 59 46 53} 66 
Sadi ell Agi nk lls il ead i AIS Hectollter” 2.6 an 1.7 6 7 2.3 
SE Aiesinthdessenhtietethteienaeiiiamedah aad a Salli 29 23) 26 20° 23 31 
NS ia ca he ok Si 6 cela inter yA saan Meter..... 294.0} 194.7) 204.3) 140.2) 211.5) 278.8 
Ee ARE Fe ee Bate... 2.2 15.5) 23.8) 221) 16.2) 22.4 S. | 
SUED MII, cisinsik Gpatecbinctoplala adenciuaaibaniall Kilowatt_.| 108.9) 70.6) 980.9) 63.0) 74. 6) vi 
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Awards and Decisions 
Men’s Clothing Industry—Chicago 


Helpers 


HE impartial chairman of the Hart, Schaffner & Marx Trade 

T Board rendered a decision in case 1590, May 26, 1927, relative 

to the employment of helpers in the sponging department to 

pull goods over the perch. The union claimed that the work belonged 

to the examiners. The history of the case and the decision of the 
impartial chairman are as follows: 


‘he testimony of the union’s witnesses indicated that this work had been done 
by helpers, by examiner apprentices, and by examiners; that after the opening-up 
machines were installed the work on the opening machines was done exclusively 
by helpers, except work sent back from the cutting room, part of which was 
handled by examiners and part by helpers. Recently it has become necessary to 
have some pulling over done in order to help out the machine work. The com- 
pany has assigned helpers to this work, and hence the complaint. 

In view of the evidence this work of opening up by pulling over the perch does 
not belong exclusively to either the helpers or the examiners. Both have worked 
on it at times. 

In view of this fact the only fair decision is one that would apportion this work 
in equal amounts to helpers and examiners. Of course if the parties in interest 
would agree to classify this pulling over either as examiners’ or as helpers’ work 
that would be probably the best solution. 

But in view of the evidence as to the previous usage the trade board would not 
be warranted in restricting the work either to the helpers or the examiners ex- 
clusively. The work, therefore, is to be divided as nearly equal as practical 
between the helpers and the examiners. 


Stoppage 


A DECISION of the board of arbitration was given in case 1597, 

June 4, 1927, in a stoppage of cutters at Hart, Schaffner & 
Marx. One Friday noon the cutters left the shop, returning the fol- 
lowing Tuesday morning. That evening the company discharged 
eight of them. The union requested the trade board to reinstate 
the men. The trade board referred the request to the board of 
arbitration. 

Before that board the firm said that the discharge ‘‘was in accord- 
ance with rights established by the agreement, which provides that 
when workers engaging in a stoppage refuse to return to work within 
é given time, any or all may be selected for discipline.”’ 

The union entered no denial of the fact of the stoppage or that the cutters left 
the shops. No attempt was made to justify the “oO and the union felt it 
unnecessary to reaffirm its opposition to stoppages. hat the union did contend 
was that these cutters were no mere guilty than other cutters, and that their 
discharge amounted to discrimination unless the firm was able to present proof 


that they were more guilty than others. If they were not more guilty and dis- 
tipline was merited, the union held that all should be disciplined alike. 
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The board has considered the matter fully and has come to the foll, 
clusion: The action of the firm should be sustained only in the ease of +4, 
cutters whose guilt appeared to the board to be clearly greater than the sails ol 
others; the other cutters should be reinstated. The stoppage was so flagrant « 
violation of the agreement and of orderly procedure that all participating sho 
be disciplined. The board directs: a 
1. The discharge of [three menj is sustained, the others to be reinstated as 
June 6, 1927. 
2. A fine of $5 is to be imposed on each and every cutter participating 
stoppage (other than those discharged), this amount to be deducted f; mM the 
wages next to be received and to be turned over to the trade board as a relie/ fund 
for members of the amalgamated employed by Hart, Schaffner & Marx. si 


f 


in the 


Men’s Clothing Industry-—New York City 
Contractor for New Grade 


FIRM desired to abandon a $3.58 line of goods which it was 
manufacturing and substitute therefor a line costing about 
$4.75. It was unable to secure a contractor for this grade due ty 
the union insisting ‘‘on selecting the contractor and in specifying 
how the coat shall be made.’ The firm demanded the richt to 
select its own contractor and determine how the new garment should 
be made, and accordingly appealed to the impartial chairman for 
permission to employ a contractor as desired. 

The position of the union is as follows: The union can not permit manufac. 
turers to select contractors in the open market any more than it permits indi- 
vidual workers to thus select jobs. To permit this would mean to undermin 
existing standards. The union has grouped contractors in various classe 
according to the quality of the work they make. The prices of those who ma 
set-on collars range from $5.50 to $7. If the firm wishes to pay no more tha 
$4.75 it can not get a coat with a set-on collar. The practice of asking for : 
$4.75 coat and then offering 25 cents more for a set-on collar means virtual 
that a $6 coat is obtained for $5, and that the contractor has been forced to give 
a $1 reduction. The result may mean ruin for the contractor, but t 
facturer has been enabled to undersell his competitors. It is in this way that 
standards in the market are undermined. —_ 

The exchange did not wish to see standards undermined nor to aid unfair 
competition. The fact remained, however, that this firm could obtain a 
number of contractors who would make the new grade for $4.75 with a set-on 
collar, and that many of the firm’s competitors were getting similar garments 
for $4.75 and even less. The firm was merely demanding the privilege enjoyed 
by its competitors. 

In the light of the firm’s recorded assurance that the $3.58 line will be dis- 
continued completely and that the $6 grade will be manufactured as heretofore, 
the firm is permitted to have a contractor for a new grade at $4.75, such contractor 
to be mutually agreed upon by the exchange and the union, and to manufactur 
the kind of a garment which the firm requires in its business. 


Temporary Worker 


CASE of the selection of a temporary worker was decided by the 

impartial chairman in the New York Clothing Industry in 

Case No. 353, June 13, 1927. The facts were as follows: A tempo- 

rary cutter had recently been installed as a permanent cutter. 

Although he had worked for the firm longer than another temporary 

cutter the union demanded that the latter be given the position ov 
the ground that by union rule he had a “‘seniority claim’’ to 1. 
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The union claimed ‘‘ the privilege of waiving its own seniority rule 
hen it sees fit, and of deciding which of two temporary men shall 
. ? 

ecome permanent.” ‘ . F 

The impartial chairman sustained the union view as follows: 


In the opinion of the impartial chairman the firm has failed to prove any valid 
spiection to Mr. R. At no time during the past three seasons has the firm 
availed itself of the opportunity to present a complaint regarding this matter 
to the exchange or to the impartial chairman. Irrespective of other considera- 

he fact remains that for three seasons the firm has, for reasons not made 
cear, called in Mr. R. when in need of additional cutters. This could hardly 
have happened if his work were not satisfactory. In view of this all-important 
‘act, the chairman feels that Mr. R. should now be retained as a permanent worker. 





Railroad Trainmen—Western Railroads 


‘HE decision of the arbitrators in the dispute between the Order of 
Railway Conductors and Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
and certain western railroads was given June 25, 1927. The railroads 
selected as arbitrators, W. J. Jackson and J. W. Higgms; the employ- 
ees, H. P. Curtis and J. A. Farquharson; the United States Board of 
Mediation, Everett C. Brown and W. M. W. Splawn. 

The new day rates requested by the men were: Conductors, $7.75; 
assistant conductors and ticket collectors, $6.84; baggagemen hand- 
ling express, dynamo, and Government mail, $7.18; baggagemen 
handling dynamo and Government mail, or express and Government 
mail, or dynamo and express, $6.84; baggagemen handling either 
dynamo, express, or Government. mail, $6.50; baggagemen, $6.16; 
fagmen and brakemen, $6. For service paid local or way freight 
rates under schedules now in effect—conductors, $7.74; brakemen, 
$5.24. For service paid through freight rates under schedules now 
in efleet-—conductors, $7.34; brakemen, $5.84. Yard service—car 
retarder operators, $8.44; foremen, $7.64; helpers, $7.16; switeh 
tenders, $5.72. 

The award was signed by all six of the arbitrators. Extracts from 
the award, the supporting opinion of the railroad appointees, and the 
dissenting opinion of the employee appointees follow: 


The standard rates of pay per mile, per day, and per month for conductors, 
assistant conductors and ticket collectors, train baggagemen, train flagmen and 
brakemen, in passenger service, for conductors and brakemen in local or way 
freight service, for conductors and brakemen in through freight service, and for 
ail classes of trainmen parties to this arbitration shall remain the same as estab- 
lished by agreement in 1924 and shall not be imcreased over the rates in effect 
on February 28, 1927. 

In reaching this conclusion this board of arbitration has considered all the 
factors laid Gown by Congress in the transportation act of 1920 and followed by 
the Railroad Labor Board in its Decision No. 2. 

The strongest argument advanced by the Order of Railway Conductors and 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen for an increase in wages of the classes of 
employees represented by them was the recent increase of 74% per cent granted 
to these same classes in eastern and southeastern territory. 

he record shows that the actual earnings of trainmen were more in the 
western district than in either the eastern or southeastern district before the 744 
per cent increases in these districts went into effect. The average annual earning 
of train service employees in the western district in 1925 was 7.4 per cent more 
than for the same year in the eastern district, and 6.5 per cent more than for the 
same year in the southeastern district. 

The increase in basic rates of 744 cent in the East and in the Southeast 
should have the effect of bringing dhe average yearly income of comductors, 
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brakemen, and so forth, in those districts up to approximately the average ;, 
now received by the same classes of employees in the West. 

The standard rates of pay per day shall be increased 74% per cent for yay, 
who are parties to this arbitration, effective March 1, 1927. The rates o: , 
in yard service shall be as follows: Car retarder operators, per day, ¢ 
foremen, per day, $7.14; helpers, per day, $6.62; switch tenders, per day: 

On roads where the trainmen legislate for yardmasters and assista)} 
masters, the same increases will be added to the present rates as awarded 
foremen. 

The reasons for granting an increase of 744 per cent to the men in yard sen, 
while having denied any increase to the men in the train service involved jp 
arbitration, are as follows: 

While the trainmen in the West have an average yearly wage approximaiely 
equal to 714 per cent more than the average in the East before the increase ¢f 
7% per cent was granted in the East, the yardmen in the West were not earnin, 
any more on an average yearly basis than they were earning in the Hast. 
increases in the East and Southeast have had the effect of advancing the ae 
earnings received by the yardmen in those regions above what would be re 
without a similar increase to those rendering like service in the West. 

Again, the board finds that by reason of previous wage adjustments the men 
in yard service are in relatively a much less favorable position as compared wit! 


Wid) 


men in train service than they were in 1915. On the average in that year, the 
annual wages of the two classifications were approximately the same. Now 
those in train service receive on an average about $300 per year more than the 
men in yard service. The board believes that if there be any difference in the 
character of the employment, the duties of the yardmen are more onerous than 
are the duties of the men in train service. 

While apparently the yardmen will have an advantage after this increase, as 
compared with the trainmen, yet the yardmen work only by the day; they can 
not, as trainmen may do, run out the mileage of a basic day and part of another 
day all within eight hours. 

The board believes that the trainmen under present standard wage rates will 
continue to earn more money per man employed, on an average annua! basis, 
than will the yardmen even after this increase of 744 per cent for the yardmen 
is in effect. 

Finally, the record shows that about half of the yardmen live in cities of 
100,000 or more; that a much larger percentage of yardmen than trainmen live 
in the larger cities. Obviously, living expenses are higher in the more populous 
communities. 


LO V¢ 


Supporting opinion 


We have joined in the award of this board and desire to state briefly our 
reasons for so doing. It is our opinion that the record would have justified a 
finding that the wages of all classes of employees before this arbitration board are 
now entirely fair to the men and that the western railroads are not in a position 
to absorb any increases in wage rates. The opinion of the board recognizes that 
in fixing wage rates consideration must be given to the economie condition of the 
territory directly affected. This we deem of vital importance in the light of the 
relatively unprosperous condition of the western railroads and the necessity of 
the public immediately bearing any substantial increases in transportation costs 
through the medium of the increased freight rates. Lower living costs in the 
West than in the East constitute another distinct difference in underlying 
conditions. 

The case of the yardmen who are or a strictly hourly basis presents some 
points of differentiation from that of the trainmen. It is a fact that the pre 
ponderance of those yardmen live in the larger cities where rents and other living 
costs are higher than in the smaller communities, and it is also a fact that many 
of these men are employed in yards that are common between the wester, 
eastern, and southeastern railroads. We have recognized the importance © 
composing differences of opinion so that a definite award may be made as Col- 
templated by the act of Congress under which this board was created. 


Dissenting opinion 


We most strenuously dissent from the action of the majority in using the 
financial condition of the carriers involved as stated by them in the awar l a8 . 
factor in determining just and reasonable wages. In fact, the true interpretaul0 
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of the view expressed by the majority justified the conclusion that they not only 
ysed this condition as a factor but in fact adopted the additional theory that the 
carriers should be allowed to earn a return of 534 per cent or more on an assumed 
valuation, before the employees are entitled to just and reasonable wages deter- 
mined by recognized and proper factors. 

~ Decisions of numerous Federal judges were given in evidence in which it was 
held that the employees were entitled to receive just and reasonable compensa- 
tion determined by comparison with wages received for like services by other 
employees engaged in the same line of work, even though no dividends were 
received on stock or interest paid on bonds. Decisions of the United States 
Railroad Labor Board were put in evidence in which it was held that ability to 
pay because of the financial condition of the carriers was not a factor in deter- 
mining just and reasonable wages. In fact, this principle has been well settled 
by various tribunals of high standing in this country for a quarter of a century. 
Manifestly, it was a most serious error for the majority in this case to disregard 
the evidence and precedents so firmly established. 

The only point that might have a bearing relates to the effect upon the cost 
of transportation to the public; but in this particular the interests of the public 
no doubt will be fairly taken care of by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
which body has sole jurisdiction in the matter. 

The majority have taken the task upon themselves of prejudging what the 
dollars and cents cost would be to the carriers if increases of wages had been 
granted to all men, both in this proceeding and also all other employees, by 
applying a set percentage to the total pay roll for 1926, when, as a definite matter 
of record in the case, it is shown that increased wage rates do not result in the 
same degree in raises in pay-roli totals. 

The record is replete with proof that, for the work performed by these men 
who are asking for increased wage rates, the unit labor costs are dropping lower 
and lower, and less and less men are working, even though the tonnage handled 
has largely and gradually increased. , ‘ 

The majority has gone outside the record to state that obviously living expenses 
are higher in the more populous communities, and it dwells upon a showing 
(made by persons whom the employees had no chance or opportunity to cross- 
examine) that certain percentages of the men live in communities having certain 
populations, without at all differentiating between the small communities within 
metropolitan areas which bear all the living costs of the cities themselves. 

The majority gave no weight to evidence regarding the wages paid in 53 trades 
in 54 cities in the United States which showed that journeymen mechanics are 
receiving from $2 to $6 per day of eight hours more than conductors, yard fore- 
men, and helpers are paid for their basic day of eight hours, and that the helpers 
and apprentices are receiving $2 to $3 more per day than brakemen are paid for 
their basic day of eight hours. The average daily wage for skilled workmen 
and helpers, including hod carriers, in the building trades, shown by Exhibit 3, 
was $4.12 per day in 1913 and $10.22 in 1926, or an increase of $6.10 per day, 
1926 over 1913. For skilled workmen in the printing and publishing trades 
(both newspaper and book and job) the average wage per day was $4.64 in 1913 
and $9.23 in 1926, or an increase of $4.59 per day, 1926 over 1913. The wages 
and increases shown for conductors, trainmen, and yardmen for the same period 
were as follows: Passenger conductors (western district), average daily $5 in 
1913 and $6.70 in 1926, or an increase of $1.70 per day, 1926 over 1913; passenger 
brakemen (western district) averaged $2.70 in 1913 and $4.70 per day in 1926, 
or an increase of $2 per day, 1926 over 1913. 

The unfairness of statistical comparisons to show the average earnings of our 
classes as compared with the average earnings of employees in other industries 
grows out of the fact that employees in other industries are calculated as if 
belonging to their respective classes the year around, whether employed all or 
only a portion of the year, and the average number of days worked is calculated 
on that basis. 

In fixing basic wages, earning power, without restriction as to working time of 
employees, can not justly be considered a factor, much less the controlling factor, 
a8 was done by the majority in this case, even when the actual average earnings 
can be determined. The evidence in the record of this proceeding clearly shows 
that the average earnings of our classes as indicated by the Jacobs exhibits are 
little more than a guess. 

We are surprised the majority of the board are of the opinion that the strongest 
argument advanced by the conductors and trainmen for an increase in wages was 
the recent granting of 714 per cent to these same classes in eastern and south- 
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eastern territory, because the matter was only mentioned briefly during the ent; 
hearing. Plausible, but we believe unfair, use was made in this Opinion ane 
comparison of the supposed earnings of conductors and trainmen in the eastern 
and southern districts with their supposed earnings in the western district 
Moreover, when consideration is given the fact that these supposed averay, 
earnings are not average earnings per person at all but are derived by taking for 
the Class I roads the total compensation added together for the 12 months and 
dividing this sum by an average of the 12 counts for the territory made at the 
middle of each month, the unfairness of using this count as a divisor is Clearly 
apparent. In addition to this, there is nothing to show that the si. stistica} eount 
involves or embraces the same men each month or in any two months, and as 
@ matter of fact it does not. 

One of the most serious errors made by the majority and one of possible far. 
reaching consequences is that their award disturbs wage levels which were })jjt 
up through negotiations between the carriers and the employees during a series 
of years, and which were finally consummated and approved by the United 
States Railroad Administration and later accepted and approved by the United 
States Railroad Labor Board. 

The only way that wage levels can be maintained or just and reasonable wages 
determined is by using the basic wage rates in considering increases or decreases 
through proceedings of this kind, because such wages are expressed in the agrec- 
ments between the carriers and the employees and are facts about which ap 
arbitration board need have no doubt, whereas to use earning power arrived at 
through admittedly uncertain and incorrect methods would necessitate Wage 
adjustments from time to time as the factors used might determine. 

The record is filled with evidence establishing the fact that conductors and 
trainmen must, upon public demand, work day or night, the majority of them 
every day or night in the year, going on duty any hour of day or night regardless 
of weather; and if, because of these demands, they earn more than many 5!4- 
day-per-week workers, it is a str8nge conception of justice to use this earning 
power, fictitious or real, as a factor in determining the wages these conductors 
and trainmen should receive, when, by using a comparison of their basic wages 
with skilled worknen in other industries whose duties and responsibilities are 
fairly comparable to the duties and responsibilities of conductors and trainmen, 
a much larger increase would be clearly justified than that asked for by these 
employees in this proceeding. 

In this dissent we have not called attention to each and every voint in the 
award which has no foundation of fact in the record, nor to each and every 
misconstruction or faulty conclusion reached by the majority, nor to all the 
factors which should have been used; but we believe we have set forth sufficient 
facts found in the record to fully warrant our dissent. 





Railroads—tTrain Service Board of Adjustment for the Southeastern Region 


TE question at what rate a switchman used as a trainman on a 
work train in the Fort Pierce yard on the Florida East Coast 
Railway should be paid was raised in Docket 286, decided July 22, 
1927. ‘The carrier had paid an employee work-train rate. The com- 
mittee of the Order of Railway Conductors and Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen took up the matter and demanded that the 
employee be paid at the switchman’s rate inasmuch as article No. 35, 
paragraph (a), of the agreement provided but one rate for any class 
of yard service. The committee further declined to consider making 
® new rule covering work-train service in yards. 

The carrier contended that the employee was paid as a brakeman 
on a work train and that no rule existed separating road work-train 
service from yard work-train service. ; 

The board of adjustment after hearing the case sustained the view 
of the committee. 
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AWARDS AND DECISIONS—RAILROAD EMPLOYEES 


Railroads—Train Service Board of Adjustment for the Western Region 


THE Train Service Board of Adjustment for the Western Region 
has recently decided several cases relative to pay for dead- 


heading. ; — 
Continuous Time 


{N Decision No. 2368, April 20, 1927, an extra conductor on the 
1 Sioux City and Dakota Division of the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railway was directed to deadhead from Sioux City to Wagner 
and there relieve a conductor employed on a branch line. He left 
Sioux City at 11.10 p. m., arrived at Yankton at 1.50 a. m., and 
departed from Yankton at 8.30 a. m., arriving at Avon at 2.50 p. m., 
where he took charge of the train as directed. 

The first sentence of conductors’ schedule rule 32 reads as follows: 

Deadheading (a). Conductors deadheading on railroad’s business will be 
allowed one-half mileage on passenger trains and actual time or mileage on 
freight trains, at through freight rate. 

As the conductor had deadheaded on freight trains from Sioux 
City to Avon he claimed pay for continuous time, 17 hours and 
30 minutes, on a speed basis of 124% miles per hour, the equivalent 
of 219 miles, instead of pay for 108 miles actual mileage offered by 
the carrier, contending that he was to be paid for the wait at Yankton 
from 1.50 to 8.30 a. m., according to the above printed rule. 

The position-of the earrier was as follows: 

Conductors’ Schedule Rule 32 is not designed to allow payment for the interval 
of time at Yankton for which payment is claimed; moreover, this rule, prior to 
the date in question and subsequent thereto, has not been applied in a manner 
that would allow the payment claimed. The principle of continuous time 


applied to deadheading is not established by this rule or any other method of 
application. 


The board sustained the claim of the conductor. 





Constructive Transfer 


[\ Decision No. 2375, May 5, 1927, an engineer assigned to the 

Albuquerque extra board on the coast line of the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Railway received notice that he was cut off. Before 
making any move he was sent to Belen, there to relieve an engineer for 
atime. When the latter reported for duty the former deadheaded 
back to Albuquerque and from there to Gallup where the main extra 
board is located and where he made seniority displacement. 

The engineer laid claim for the deadhead trip, Belen to Gallup, 
because when he was cut off from the board at Albuquerque he was 
entitled to deadhead mileage to Gallup according to the practice of 
the road, which returns crews to that point when an assignment held 
by them at an outlying point is discontinued. Hence the company, 
alter cutting off the engineer at Albuquerque and sending him to 
Belen before returning him to Gallup, should be considered as having 
taken the man from Gallup and should compensate him for the dead- 
head claim, according to rules. 

The company refused to pay the claim alleging that the move to 
Gallup was in the nature of a seniority move which is never paid for. 

The decision of the board was as follows: 

In view of the fact that the engineer was notified of being cut off the board at 
Albuquerque, claim is sustained. 
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Outlying Position 






[N Decision No. 2383, May 9, 1927, a fireman whose run had }, en 

discontinued on the adoption of a new time-table notified ;), 
roundhouse foreman at Bakersfield, on the line of the Atchiso, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, that he desired to displace a fireman on 
the Oakland District at Richmond and received transportation to the 
point desired. He claimed pay for deadheading between those ty, 
points quoting paragraph (a), article 29, of the schedule, which reads 
in part as follows: 





Deadheading (a). Engineers and firemen deadheading on company’s business nor 
on passenger trains will be paid for the actual mileage at 6.16 and 4.56 cent. for de} 
engineers and firemen, respectively, per mile, and for deadheading on other trains 


: ora 
6.84 and 5.00 cents for engineers and firemen, respectively, per mile. . emi 
He further stated: alie 
Deadheading from an outlying job to a home terminal after such outpost job 208 
has been discontinued, such as in the case in question, does not constitute what is ( 


termed a seniority move; but a deadheading made necessary because of {i 


( ; d uctua- tio! 
tion in company’s business should be paid for. 





the 
The position of the management was that ‘‘ the entire move was one im 
of seniority.” The board, however, allowed the claim. 81. 
to 
pe 
Railway Clerks—Southern Railway r- 
( 
N INCREASE of 2% cents per hour was awarded July 14, 1927, ye 


by a board consisting of A. H. Plant, selected by the carrier and 
Walter C. Clephane, appointed by the United States Board of Media- 
tion, effective July 15, 1927, in the case of a request for an increase of 
6 cents per hour made by the railway clerks of the lines included in 
the Southern Railway System. 
The third member of the board, C. R. Briceland, selected by the 
employees, filed a dissenting opinion, from which the following ex- 
tracts are taken. 


The evidence as presented in the hearing of this case warrants a greater increase 
than that as provided for in the award. From the time the last wage adjustment 
was made until the time conference between the carrier and the employees was 
held, the cost of living had advanced 51% per cent while the purchasing power of 
the dollar’ had dropped from $1.247 to $1.193. This evidence is given in the 
carrier’s own exhibit but is entirely disregarded, and the American standard of 
living is ignored. 

Including the highest rates of the most experienced and skilled clerical ems 
ployees, the average monthly rate is only $121.60. Many of those so included— 
approximately 30 per cent—receive from $3.11 to $4.15 per day, and to those the 
award can be but a jest. 

The unusual prosperity of the carrier as shown by the evidence is apparently 
forgotten and the employees by this award are bluntly but firmly warned that 
they can not participate nor have any share in the marked increased net income of 
the carrier although their loyalty and efficiency is neither questioned nor chal- 
lenged. The award places the dividends of the carrier above the welfare and the 
happiness of the employees. 

‘he award penalizes the employees for their peaceful and patient procedure, 
encouraging militancy, and discounts saneness. , 

In the light of the evidence submitted, the undersigned can neither remain 
silent nor concur in the decisions of the majority, and therefore must dissent 
therefrom. 
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IMMIGRATION AND EMIGRATION 





Statistics of Immigration for June, 1927 


Ry J. J. Konna, Cuter Statistician U.S. Bureau or IMMIGRATION 


HE statistics for June, 1927, show 40,359 aliens admitted, com- 
T prising 24,000 immigrant and 16,359 nonimmigrant, making a 

crard total of 538,001 admissions—335,175 immigrant and 202,826 
nonimmigrant—during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1927. Alien 
departures numbered 27,738—-8,133 emigrant and 19,605 nonemi- 
erant—for June, and 253,508—73,366 emigrant and 180,142 non- 
emigrant—for the year. ‘The net increase of alien admissions over 
alien departures for the fiscal year just ended was 284,493, as against 
968,351 for the previous fiscal year. 

Canada and Mexico continue to be the chief sources of immigra- 
tion since the present quota law became effective on July 1, 1924, 
these two countries contributing 45 per cent of the total of 335,175 
immigrant aliens admitted during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1927, 
81,506 coming from Canada and 67,721 from Mexico. Compared 
to the previous fiscal year, immigration from Canada decreased 10.5 
per cent, 91,019 immigrants arriving from that country in 1926, 
while from south of the Rio Grande there was an increase of 24,405, 
or 56.3 per cent, only 43,316 immigrants coming from Mexico in the 
year 1926. Of the larger countries in Europe, Italy sent 8,253 
immigrants in 1926 and 17,297 in 1927, an increase of 9,044, or 109.6 
per cent, comprised largely of veterans of the World War and their 
wives and children, and of wives and children of United States 
citizens. The Irish Free State and Poland also sent a larger number 
of immigrants in 1927 than in 1926, the increase from the former 
being 3,576 and from the latter 2,085. The influx from two of the 
chief sources of present-day immigration from overseas, namely, 
Germany and Great Britain, decreased 1,908 and 1,787, respectively, 
as compared to the preceding year (1926). 

The newcomers exhibit a preference for California, Illinois, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, and 
Texas. The compiled statistics for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1927, show that California will check up a gain of 26,029 new resi- 
dents from immigration. Illinois through the same source received 
20,723 new residents. Massachusetts found 25,907 newcomers 
within its borders, and Michigan expanded by 28,104, while New 
Jersey registered 17,059 gained by immigration. New York, the 
banner State in the Union as a rendezvous for immigrants intending 
to settle there, finds 87,864 potential citizens to add to its teeming 
millions. Pennsylvania claimed 20,097 of the new arrivals. Texas, 
which is exceeded only by the Empire State in the number of immi- 
grants that find a home within its portals, has 43,139 strange 
residents from other lands, mainly Mexico, to care for. 

An interesting side light is shown in the cold numerals telling of 
the distribution of the races by States of intended future permanent 
residence. One-fifth, or 8,676 out of 40,165, of the English choose 
New York State for their homes, while Massachusetts with 7,661 and 
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Michigan with 7,605 got a generous slice of the remainder 
fornia with 2,862, Pennsylvania with 1,629, Maine with | 
Washington with 1,366, and New Jersey with 1,320, were not 
gotten by the new English arrivals. 

The French immigrants admitted during the past year, number; 
19,313, over 80 per cent of whom came from Canada, stay proti, 
close to the border after coming into the United States. New York 
State, with 4,337, was the destination of the largest number, followed 
by Massachusetts with 3,518, Michigan with 2,745, Connecticut With 
1,314, New Hampshire with 1,307, Maine with 1,293, and Vermont 
with 835. 

Over one-third, or 21,758, of the 56,587 German immigrants settled 
in New York State, where most of themland. New Jersey was riven 
as the future home of 6,082 immigrants of this race, while Illinois 
with 5,325, Pennsylvania with 4,623, Ohio with 2,703, Michigan with 
2,963, and Wisconsin with 2,594, received the bulk of the others. 

‘The major portion of the 11,483 Hebrews stayed in New York 
State, 7,068 settling there. The other principal destinations for this 
race were Illinois (762), Pennsylvania (787), and New Jersey (524). 
The Irish also pin their faith to New York State, 17,967 out of a 
total of 44,726 intending to make their future home there. The 
next largest number from Ireland were destined to Massachusetts, 
6,302 going to that State, while 4,786 went to Michigan, and 3,250 
to Pennsylvania. 


New Y 


O28 
’ 


LOT. 


~ 
he 


ork State likewise elaimed the hion’s share of the 18.529 


Italians admitted last year, 7,146 settling in that State. The coal 
mines of Pennsylvania was another big drawing card for the erst- 


while citizens of Italy, 3,285 going to the Keystone State. New 
Jersey attracted 1,421 Italian immigrants; Massachusetis, 1,028: 
[llinois, 1,026; Ohio, 896; and Connecticut, 669. The Michigan 
automobile industry claimed the attention of only 826 newcomers of 
this race. 

Mexieans hug the border pretty well, going mainly to Texas, 
42,014 out of a total of 66,766 remaining in the Lone Star Staie, 
where most of the immigrants of this race first land in the United 
States. California, with 13,509, received the next largest number 
of Mexicans for mtended permanent residence, and Arizona with 
4,697 was third in the list. A negligible number sought the North- 
ern States as a field of future endeavor. 

Of the 19,235 Seandinavians (Norwegians, Danes, and Swedes), 
5,205 settled in New York, with Llinois (3,592), Minnesota (1,468), 
and the State of Washington (1,302) bringimg up the rear of the 
big ‘procession. The Seotch scatter pretty well. Of the 25,544 
admitted last year, 5,355 were destined to New York, 5,025 to 
Michigan, 3,919 to Massachusetts, 1,947 to New Jersey, 1,837 to 
Pennsylvania, and 1,619 to California. 

The other principal races or peoples were destined mostly to the 
States indicated as follows: African (black): New York, Massachu- 
setts, and Florida; Dutch and Flemish: Michigan, New York, and 
New Jersey; Greek: New York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio; Polish: 
New York, Pennsylvania, and [llinois; Slovak: Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
and New York; Spanish American: New York, California, and 
Louisiana; and Welsh: Pennsylvania, Michigan, and New York. 
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Over two-thirds of the 335,175 immigrant aliens admitted during 
the fiseal year 1927 are in the age groups ranging from 16 to 37 
years, 77,036 being from 16 to 21 years of age, 105,351 from 22 to 
>) years, and 49,292 from 30 to 37 years. Children under 16 years 
of age numbered 51,689; adults from 38 to 44 years of age num- 
bored 22,295, and 28,912 were 45 years of age and over. While the 
men outnumbered the women among the immigrants admitted last 
vear by about 6 to 5, more of the latter than of the former were 
recorded a3 past the prime of life, 15,304 females, as against 13,608 
males, giving their age as 45 years and over. 

The immigrants admitted last year represented nearly all imagi- 
nable callings, but those listed as having no occupation, which 
includes mainly women and children, predominated, 125,561 being 
of this class. Teachers, numbering 2,428, led in the professional 
class, followed closely by the engineers with 2,395. Clerks and 
secountants poured in, with a total of 18,313, while 23,698 were 
farm laborers, 31,344 were servants, and 53,850 were common 
laborers looking for new opportunities in America. 

Nearly four-fifths, or 55,402, of the emigrant aliens departing last 
vear left to make their future homes in Europe. Italy, with 17,759, 
received the largest number, as usual, followed by Great Britain, 
with 6,479, while 4,748 went to Germany, 3,130 to Greece, 2,650 te 
Poland, 2,347 to Portugal, and 2,276 to Czechoslovakia. Over one- 
half of the wage-earners among the emigrant aliens departed gave 
their occupation as that of common laborer, 29,229 being recorded 
as of this class. 

A total of 19,755 aliens were debarred from entering the United 
States during the fiscal year 1927, the major portion of these having 
been turned back at the land border stations, 14,686 to Canada and 
1,958 to Mexico. The remaiming 3,111 were rejected at the seaports 
of entry, mainly New York. While 3.5 per cent of the applicants for 
admission at all ports were debarred during the year, less than 1 per 
cent, or about 85 out of every 10,000, of the 364,153 alien arrivals at 
the seaports were denied admission. Failure to obtain a visa from 
American consuls, as required under the immigration act of 1924, 
was the principal cause for debarment at both the land and sea ports. 

A high-water mark for deportations was recorded durimg the fiscal 
year 1927, a total of 11,662 aliens having been deported from the 
United States under warrant proceedings. This is an increase of 
758, or nearly 7 per cent, over the previous record of 10,904 reached 









































in the fiseal year 1926, notwithstanding the sudden drop in the 
number of deportations during the latter part of the past year. 
Aliens were deported at the rate of 1,066 a month from July to April 
last, but, owing to the lack of funds, only 526 weré deported in May 
and 468 in June. 

Some of the principal causes for deportation in 1927 were: Entering 
without proper visa—surreptitious entries—5,464; criminal and 
immoral classes, 1,525; and mentally or physically defective, 1,042. 
Of the third class, 817 had become public charges in hospitals and 
other institutions from causes existing prior to their entering the 
United States. These deportees were sent to nearly every section 
of the globe, 4,775 going to Europe, 566 to Asia, and 73 to Africa, 
Australia, and the Pacific Islands, while 6,248 went to countries in the 
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Western Hemisphere, principally Canada and Mexico. The ny, ber 
returned at the expense of the United States Government was 7. 249 
and 1,504 were returned at the expense of the steamship compan, 
bringmg them to our shores, while 1,638 were permitted to ship { ; 
eign one way, and 1,271 departed at their own expense as a complis 
with the warrants of deportation. 

While the greatest number of newcomers get their introduction 4 
the United States under the eye of the Statue of Liberty, 9 Jaron 
percentage enters by way of the international land boundaries, ‘Ty, 
New York figures for the fiscal year just ended show 165,510 ip mis 
grant aliens landed at that port, with the other ports on all coasts 
minor in comparison. At Boston, for instance, 8,080 immicrantg 
entered the country; at Canadian Atlantic ports, 2,952; at Providence, 
1,659; at Key W est, 1,593; at San Francisco, 2,512; and at xs attle 
1,011. Only 34 immigrants entered through ports in Alaska, 135 jn 
Porto Rico, and 192 in Hawaii. Immigrants reaching the Ua ted 
States by way of the Canadian border numbered 81,982, while 66,406 
came through the stations along the Rio Grande. 

The total annual quota is 164, 667 and 161,422 of this number js 
allotted to Europe. During the fiscal year 1927, 158,070 aliens 
charged to the quota were admitted to the United States, a small 
increase over the preceding year, when 157,432 of the same c' 


1aS5S 


entered the country. The bulk of the admissions in the year 1927 
came from Europe, 155,605 of the quota immigrants arriving that 
year being natives of that continent, the quotas | for all of the principal 
countries “sending immigrants to the United States havi ing become 
exhausted before the close of the year. Swinging to the other 
extreme, one finds that, while the countries or regions in Asia, Africa, 
and the Pacific have a quota of 100 or more, the lands which os 
scarcely any immigrants are Afghanistan, Bhutan, Siam, | 
Cameroon, Liberia, ‘South West Africa, and Samoa. "Muse al, Nepi al 
French Cameroon, Ethiopia, Ruanda and Urundi, Tangany tka, 
British Togoland, French Togoland, Nauru, Neaw Guinea, and Yap 
did not send a single immigrant. 

During the fiscal year 1927 a total of 15,809 aliens of the races 
ineligible to citizenship entered the United States, 9,083 coming in 
under the immigration act of 1924 as nonimmigrants under section 
3 and 6,726 as nonquota immigrants under section 4, as follows: 
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ALIENS OF RACES INELIGIBLE TO CITIZENSHIP ENTERING THE UNITED STATES 
JULY 1, 1926, TO JUNE 30, 1927 


’ 








Classes under the act Chinese | Jap raibioe | a. | Korean jy.) 


dink tis | 





Government officials, their families, attendants, 

servants, and e mployees isccaidiinp- el niet aibEs oi uinkates eve 37 
Temporary visitors for business or pleasure . 88 
In continuous transit through the United States : 20 
To carry on trade under existing treaty 500 1 





Total nonimmigrants 146 








Residents of the United States returning from a visit 


Ministers and professors and their wives and children. 
rere eee Se ee. Oe ee Pe 











Total nonquota immigrants 
Grand ates. 
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n Table 6 will be found figures showing how the 538,001 aliens 
aimitted during the fiscal year 1927 under the immigration act of 
1924 were recorded as immigrants or nonimmigrants based on last 
or intended future permanent residence in the United States. The 
table shows that while practically all (98.1 per cent) of the quota 
‘mmigrants are newcomers (or immigrants) for permanent residence 
in this country, 108,620, or 38.2 per cent, of the number entering as 
nonquota immigrants under the act were either returning after 
a short stay abroad or coming for a temporary sojourn here. The 
table also shows that 1,797, or 1.9 per cent, of the nonimmigrant 
classes under the act came for an indefinite stay in the United States 
and, accordingly, for statistical purposes, were classified as immigrant 
aliens. 


aie 1.-INWARD AND OUTWARD PASSENGER MOVEMENT FROM JULY 1, 1926, TO 
JUNE 30, 1927 











Inward Outward 








Aliens 
Aliens admitted Aliens departed de- 
Tih United cues. | ae 
States ———#+—! States after 
Non- citizens : Non- citizens _ 
immi- ide ain ~ant| emi- | Total bl i 6 
grant - grant partec 





Immi- 





16, 096) 38,379) 25, 981) 64,360) 1, 746 52] 17, 970) 25, 022 23) 85, 245 
..-| 29, 286) 20, 467) 49,753} 52, 683)102, 436] 1, 601 3} 15, 410) 22, 786) 42, ¢ 65, 034 

pten ..--| 35, 297} 25, 680} 60,977) 71, 268/132, 245) 1,817] 6,634] 16, 392] 23, 026 5, 268) 49, 294 
October....---| 34, 528} 22,059) 56,587) 34, 176) 90,763) 1, 566) 5, < 13, 803} 19, 180 , 150) 37, 330 
November -.-.| 30, 756) 16, 185) 46,941) 21, 844) 68,785) 1, 713 859) 13, 078) 19, 937 , 992) 37, 929 
December....-| 23, 805) 11, 803} 35,608} 16,777) 52,385) 1,915 31) 16, 875] 26, 356 908; 45, 964 


1927 
18, 804] 9,219} 28,023] 16,913] 44,936] 1, 499 3} 10, 053] 13, 981 | 35, 464 
21, 695| 10,379] 32,074| 25,097] 57,171] 1,308] 3,949] 12, 085) 16, 034 732| 45, 766 
29, 868] 16, 370| 46, 238| 32, 752| 78,990} 1, 437 13, 502| 17, 746 44, 787| 1, 380 
_| 33, 034] 17,310} 50, 344| 29,055] 79,399} 1, 530] 4, 185] 14, 391| 18, 576 315| 45,391) 1,036 
...| 31,819} 20, 899] 52, 718] 26, 238| 78,956] 1, 709| 6, 148] 16, 978] 23, 126] 28,849] 51,975] | 526 

-| 24, 000) 16, 359] 40,359] 25, 736| 66,095] 1,914] 8, 133] 19, 605] 27,738! 51,379] 79,117] 468 





























Total_._.|335, 175 20, 826'538, 001) 378, 520/916, 521| 19, 755/73, 366/180, 142/253, 508) 369, 788/623, 296) 11, 662 
' 














| | 


' These aliens are not included among arrivals, as they were not permitted to enter the United States. 


_? These aliens are included among aliens departed, they having entered the United States, legally or 
illegally, and later being deported. 
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Tasit 2.-IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED TO AND EMIGRANT ALIENS 
FROM THE UNITED STATES DURING JUNE, 1927, AND DURING FISCAL y 
1925-27, BY RACE OR PEOPLE, SEX, AND AGE GROUPS 


MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 


DEPART? 
tr > =e aD 
MARS 1 


? 
~ 





Immigrant Emigrant 


Race or people 








Afriean (black) 

Armenian... -_..- 

Bohemian and Moravian (Czech) 
Bulgarian, Serbian, and Montenegrin 


Caben 
Dalmatian, Bosnian, and Herzegovinian_- 
Dutch and Fiemish 
East Indian 
English. _. 
Finnish. 

French 

German 
Greek____- 
Hebrew __- 
Irish. ___. a eS 
Italian (north 
Italian (south) 
Japanese 
Korean 
Lithuanian 
Magyar _. 
Mexican 

Pacific Islander. 
Potish 
Portuguese 


Russian_....-.- a 
Ruthenian (Russniak) _. 
Scandinavian (Norwezians, Danes, and 


Scotch 

Slovak - 

Spanish ¥ 
Spanish Amz-rican.. 
Syrian 

Turkish 


Other peoples 
Total 


Female _. 


Under 16 years__- 
16 to 44 years 
45 years and over 








Fiseal 
year 1926 


894 
741 
2, 494 
532 
1, 375 
692 


Fiscal 
year 1927 


June, 
1927 





955 | 


983 | 
2, 406 | 

600 | 
1, 051 | 


a) 








66, 766 
to! 

4, 249 | 

843 | 
422 
1, 249 
445 


19, 235 
25, 544 
1,017 
1, 065 
3,185 | 
684 | 
112 | 
1, 300 
381 | 
396 | 








Fiscal 
year 1926 


865 
90 

1, 468 
1, 681 
2, 873 
592 

1, 287 
545 
993 
69 
935 


| 





660 
als | 


Fiseal 


year 1927 





304, 488 
170, 567 
133, 921 


| 


141,012 


13, 712 
10, 288 





76, 992 | 


54, 989 
22, 003 





28, 614 


5t, 689 | 
254, 574 | 
28, 912 | 


4, 130° 
17,77 


2, O99 





3,347 
57, 986 


15, 659 











( zechos 
Danzig, 
Denm® 
Rstonia 
Finlan¢ 
Franee, 
Germal! 


Great 


AUT 
Nethe: 
Norwe 
Poian 
Portuj 

and 
Ruma 
Russi 
Spain 

Isla 
Swede 
Switz 
Turk 
y Ugo! 
Uther 





are 


TAND IN 
PARTED 


ARS 1925- 


STATISTICS OF IMMIGRATION 
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LAST PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED TO 
TENDED FUTURE PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF EMIGRANT ALIENS DB- 
VROM THE UNITED STATES DURING JUNE, 1927, AND DURING FISCAL 
26, 1926-27, BY COUNTRIES 






















































































Vy} 
[Residence for a year or more is regarded as permanent residence] 
Immigrant Emigrant 
Country | | 
| Fiscal Fiscal June, Fiscal Fiscal | June, 
| year 1926 | year 1927 1927 year 1926 | year 1927 | 1927 
\ ania Metals BTM eeeged 158 243 16 314 237 21 
ET, . 5c vu dusatseaoaiaih dedtbcd ; 2 1,016 27 487 468 83 
Rel NM _ . . ---------<-- seen en nase weese-s 718 764 19 491 482 67 
ee aS ees ae 175 222 Q | 88 130 21 
meaieaiomme Gos FT .  cinmmiibis cabin. ad 2, 953 | 3, 540 149 2, 301 2, 276 388 
Danzig Be Cee Elan ccacteounmmbedaccecnss 210 223 4 1 3» See 
wen ee itrree ne Rerpretcenne is 1h ENED 2, 549 | 2, 505 17% 691 536 93 
PR RRR ot ERE 132 | 139 4 15 14 2 
Finland Birt ORT Ew eR 491 438 14 519 536 145 
France, including Corsiea_............---- 4, 181 4, 405 216 1,011 1, 637 367 
fe a BOLE, APNE CE | 50,421] 48,513 1, 938 3, 908 4, 748 811 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland: 
England -- ee ee es Eee 10, 599 9, 990 564 4, 921 4, 904 748 
ee ST ee ieee 419 491 24 | 208 Yee ad 
De bi. dowd ain Hhdwnne chet Bo <2 13, 661 12, 611 561 | 1, 332 1, 441 93 
Sei ye ee aon 1, 268 1, 068 44 37 44 16 
Greece Ce Ee Te i, 121 2, 089 237 | 5, 164 3, 130 22 
RR rere ee ee: ae lee 906 R13 10 | 871 841 128 
Irish Free State all ake eR ee | 24,478 28, O54 1,084 | 851 1, 049 $3 
Italy, including Sicily and Sardinia. | 8, 253 17, 297 1,733 | 19,980 17, 759 934 
Latvia 72S & LROOE 298 403 14 | 58 21 5 
huan ag ee ol SES 636 770 50 408 314 57 
NN RES OSE 127 111 7 7 13 5 
Netherland a aie aaa ate a reaaat 1, 753 1, 733 85 379 456 103 
Norwa bo TERI SS 5, 756 6, 068 155 2, 087 1, 7386 249 
| RS -- eh. Ves 7% SSS 9, 211 816 2, 881 2, 650 477 
Portugal, including Azores, Cape Verde, | 
end Madeiss Iniands ~. .........50..-....) 666 567 25 2, 926 2, 347 123 
RON... oidakud ts. Shi ..ocndeblibete wk } 1,211 1, 270 145 1, 404 1, 248 162 
&. . in ennai. 1, 766 1, 183 86 181 239 23 
Spain, including Canary and Balearic 
Islands_......... RicS  aHE 326 429 35 2, 465 2, 178 270 
| de 8, 513 8, 287 309 1, 150 1,115 316 
a SPREE SES 3 | 1, 994 2, 121 | 124 486 504 91 
weey i. Beever. ut.......5.8...... 210 216 18 30 24 2 
en ORE ae eT 1, 059 1,19 115 2, 342 1, 9il 192 
es eae 2 ree 326 388 24 | 46 13 3 
Toth, Rasta. ee | 155,562 | 168, 368 8,864 | 60,040 55, 402 | 6, 299 
Armenia Ss See 16 | 13 5 43 20 1 
tr ee ee ee 1,751 | 1, 471 100 2, 989 4,179 253 
cen ee CS ie 8: TEBE ee eee 93 | 102 17 113 126 6 
Japan Eh Epes oA oS 654 | 723 72 1, 208 1, 205 103 
Palestime ‘fom St eee Se 250 464 28 173 142 12 
Persia rae) SE ES) See 56 33 2 27 33 6 
ee ee et Soe Le 429 590 18 208 185 30 
nat Moe Boe ee OS 21 60 12 126 74 § 
iD | ORS + SSNS 2 | a 143 213 12 44 43 3 
POtal, ASIA... - seen ne eee. 3,413 3, 669 | 266 4, 931 6,007 | 419 
CREED, . acctmphiiene tdilisihinsion- ce dediieian aan ; 91,019 81, 506 6, 108 2,173 1, 953 134 
ye gat ee oe TE EE I 2, 349 3, 074 226 283 487 150 
Mexico aie Sot iF ae 43, 316 67, 721 7, 482 3, 198 2, 957 195 
Se 2, 281 3, 020 } 298 1, 922 1, 598 201 
ee W 006 RIE oo owing ook an dagencinn oe 941 999 | 72 1, 917 2, 134 215 
British Honduras. hihi Ninian ttiet sms 39 108 | 1 45 20 5 
Uther Central Ameriea_._...............-- 1, 335 1, 663 | 233 521 701 132 
a --- tttnsnild anh c-.cecgeen dena 877| 1,089 102 210 209 30 
ler South America. -_........ 6c... 2... 2, 230 2, 688 244 1, 215 1, 244 206 
VGNE AMON rete tay sg 6 4 3 GW S aaRRBaT Pr 
Total, America_._...........2...-.-. 144,393 | 161,872 | 14,769] 11,485 | 11,308 1, 328 
7 a a 214 228 16 38 28 8 
Amel e e a 77-o-naeten ae =n = oe danwn nnn 315 292 34 88 s4 10° 
New Zo “ 8 een mewn eda en enone nnennn | 376 464 28 257 379 53 
hor ear ta eee ee a ee 180 248 23 134 129 32 
wer Pacific islands:.-..._. 35 ge AR 19 34 4 
EE AIA Catania 1, 120 1, 266 101 536 654 87 
Grand total, all countries. ....._..__- 304,488 | 335, 175 24,000 | 76, 992 73, 968 ~ 8,133 
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TaBLe 4.—ALIENS ADMITTED TO THE UNITED STATES UNDER THE I 
ACT OF 1924 DURING JUNE, 1927, AND FROM JULY 1, 1926, TO JUNE 30, 1927 


OR AREA OF BIRTH 


MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 


MMIGRATY 
», BY Col NTI y 


[Quota immigrant aliens are charged to the quota; nonimmigrant and nonquota immicr 


no 




































































t charged to the quota] re 
| | Admitted 
| 
| | Nonimmigrant | 
| Quota immigrant and nonquota 
Country or area of birth — | Ammigrant Tota “rand 
| | — , 
| July 1, | | July 1, hewn to 
| 1926,to | June, | 1926,to | June, Aved 0, 
| June 30, 1927. | June 30, 1927 | 
1927 | | 1927 
| Sees g ‘QEREE ien 
a et ee 100 | 99 6 | 728 64 70) on 
CO SEE ES ee 100 | SR, 7 1 
SIRES S17) SS $5 785 | 861 15 | 1, 559 | 86 10] 
a 5 ee Se ae 1512 | 549 13} 1,639 | 81 4 : 
ts IRR RT 100 ~ | Sates 242 | 20 | 20 . 
Czechoslovakia._._...........--.- 3, 073 3, 030 52 | 3, 966 | 331 | 383 6. 9g 
Danzig, Free City of__.-.....--- 228 213 4 60 | 9 | 13 973 
SE ee eae | 12,789 2, 619 157 2, 323 | 194 | 351 4 949 
are | ees } 124 132 5 116 | 10 | 5 248 
"SSCS ee 471 456 16 1, 724 | 155 | 17] 2, 180 
Ss «heh Pakiccinsdabiaemaown | 13,954 3, 592 138 6, 109 474 | 612 | QM 
NE | BORG Sa 51, 227 49, 649 2, 013 14, 488 | 854 | », 86 64, 137 
Great Britain and Northern | | 
Ireland: | 
en) a 12, 341 670 | 26,273 2,206 2, 876 64 
North Ireland .._..........-.| 1 34. 007 889 40 455 | 20 60 374 
Seb anncedsthdbexones eT 13, 822 637 9, 864 | 680 1, 317 23, 686 
SEE ae 1, 205 63 1,012 | 7 3e 2,217 
RE IEE RS Ee EE Sige 100 164 4 4, 234 402 106 4,39 
eee all 473 492 16 1, 831 | 108 | 124 2, 323 
(0 RES eee ol eae 100 73 12 26 | 2 14 99 
Beeen ree Gtute.i... 2405.54... 28, 567 31, 566 1, 214 5, 484 322 1, 536 7, 050 
REIS. OTN RES ie Sf ES 13, 845 4, 033 203 37, 776 4, 194 | 4, 397 11, 809 
ERPS Reerisgese 142 172 6 260 | 20 | 26 432 
RS OS 100 34 10 Se ae 10 ; 
Lithuania - . ... 3 ae 344 355 25 963 | 55 | 80 8 
RS. SM 100 102 5 128 | s 13 230 
EE OE: eI 100 Dt Sh bumdness 13 3 3 I 
a a Se 11, 648 1, 568 83 2, 473 192 275 4, 041 
0” ES ee | "eee 6, 453 6, 120 161 4, 639 266 427 59 
Poland. _....- Pa eS 5, 982 5, 977 332 7, 547 769 1, 10! , 524 
I 1 §03 451 21 2, 834 185 206 3, 285 
NE linalematbem as x aflpa atic 603 753 49 1, 924 174 223 2, 677 
RT CN EARS SRE ite EE 1 2, 248 2, 014 67 3, 139 309 376 5, 153 
EE Sh a ae 100 , § See Meee 4 1 l 16 
A AOR, + 1131 162 7 6, 7 700 707 6, 868 
a 9, 561 8, 936 351 4,112 261 612 13, 048 
i RIES Tie IS 2, 081 1, 981 105 2, 588 166 271 4, 569 
Turkey in Europe.__.......-_-- 1100 84 2 1,151 40 42 1, 235 
IE tite cn no cctintnieensnas 671 639 38 2, 602 231 269 3, 241 
SR eee (1) 265 9 193 17 2 458 
Total, Europe............ | } 161, 422 155, 605 6, 549 161, 223 | 13, 683 | 20, 232 316, 828 
Fe ee Pe | 100 RY Ae ES 2 
on a, EO: Se FERED 100 $6 DL Seeus.... 5 | 1 l 1 
pS RSE ERS BT 8 ee 124 63 7 114 | 9 | 16 177 
ERE a aS oe 100 Fie. J ee 2 
CRIS 6 ccntitasonncnihtedomad 100 125 5 8, 484 | 697 702 8, 609 
Sa ae i Me te a 100 112 13 578 72 85 620 
Iraq (Mesopotamia)...__._____- 100 78 3 29 2 5 , 10 
gapen.........5. Gee «RE 100 te 7, 325 | 715 715 a, OS 
RSS ° . a RE: a 5 eee Sedcbdnnaws SS SS = 
| oS eR Se hd NRG DA S Seeepesen ae . 
SI <i cuts ch bn entiianamtionn 100 135 1 380 | 32 33 51 
TERR ATT State 100 86 u 90 | 5 14 
ic usininstnsstheiihdiD leeciaadsilittidatiaisid 100 | oe eles 28 | 4 4 = 
i ica hntithcownirdiiediibitceenin 100 125 1 921 | 68 69 vi 
Turkey in Asia_._...--...--...- (1) | eae 882 | 142 142 - 
|” a I Sr (1) 196 | 5 192 | 20 25 Dew 
Det, Bion cninccccennsc 1, 424 996 | 44| 19,033| 1,767 1,811 | 20, 028 











1Annual guota for colonies, dependencies, or protectorates in Other Europe, Other Asia, Other Africa, 
Other Pgéific, and in America, is included with the annual quota for the European country to which (hey 
belong. Quota for Turkey in Asia is included with that for Turkey in Europe. 
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TABLE 4. 
ACT OF 
OR AREA ( 


_ALIENS ADMITTED TO THE UNITED STATES 
F 1924 DURING JUNE, 1927, AND FROM JU 
\F BIRTH—C ontinued. 


STATISTICS OF IMMIGRATION 


UNDER THE IMMIGRATION 
LY 1, 1926, TO JUNE 30, 1927, BY COUNTRY 
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Country or area of birth 






Annual 
quota 


Admitted 





Quota immigrant 


Nonimmigrant 
and nonquota 
immigrant 








July 1, 
1926, to June, 
June 30, 1927 


1927 


July 1, 

1926, to 

June 30, 
1927 


June, 
1927 


Total 









Grand 








1927 
















Cameroon (British) 
Cameroon (French) 
Egypt-- 
Ethiopia. -...-------------------- 
Liberia. 

Morocco.----------- 
Ruanda and Urundi 
ents AfviGR. ....cnctagnonnones 
Sonth West Africa.....-....---- 
Panganyika- - 
Teeland (British) 
Togoland (French) 
Chber Afriee |... cu ddgandaesom 








99 1 
Rank: gop 
29 10 
ny ai 16 { 6 
Terese 
Smee ioe 


wee ew eens 





































Se ES eee 




















Australie... .. ccckuinsiinpbicinioming 
Nauru-. . 
ee ae 
TREES Se ET Se IM 
ess 
y iD 


Other Pacific 


Total, POG Ganiesescitnen 








Canada... 
Newfoundland.................. 
BENNO. 0. casccuneinnbetediodint 
Cuba. 
Dominican Republic. .........- 
Haiti... a 
British West Indies_.........._- 
Dutch West Indies............. 
French West Indies_........._- 


GHGS GULL. -.ccccececcascacsceuce 


Other Central America........- 
Brazil _ . : 

British Guiana 
Dutch Guiana 





Other South America..........- 
Greenland 









1,065; 86 
Wee > Orme 3 
Sahin 






















mewn downs 





80, 163 

375 5, 280 
7, 912 81, 722 
1, 328 9, 575 
120 964 
16 230 
625 5, 604 
22 202 








































pega cbietedidbiethiee debian arcs assines 5, 574 | 589 589 | 5, 574 
nile dil ieinthntenieei a Paiia ne be de (?) pecan , 9 rs Doman 2 
Miquelon and St. Pierre........|--........ 18 2 40 | 1 3 | 48 
Total, Ameries...........}.-2......- | 822 44 | 194,204 | 17,797 | 17,841 | 195,026 
Grand total, all countries_|. 164, 667 ? 158, 070 6, 677 379, 931 33, 682 40,359 | 538,001 

| | 








59849°—27—__16 


' Annual quota for colonies, dependencies, or protectorates in Other Europe, Other Asia, Other Africa, 
Other Pacific, and in A merica, is included with the annual 
belong. Quota for Turkey in Asia is included with that for 

’ Also includes aliens to whom visas were issued durin 
1926, and charged to the quota for that year. 
with actual nationality. See section 12 of the act.) 


quota for the European country to which they 
Turkey in Europe. 
g the latter part of the fiscal year ended June 30, 
(Nationality for quota purposes does not always coincide 
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TaaLte 5.—ALIENS ADMITTED TO THE UNITED STATES UNDER THE Imus 
ae 4 eit: *__c JUNE, 1927, AND DURING FISCAL YEARS 1925-28, 1926-2 
IED CLASSES 


(The number of immigrants appearing in this table and in Table 4 is not eee s with { 
statistical i immigrant aliens shown in the other tables, by races, countries, States, and o 


MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 








Class Fiscal 
year 1926 





Nonimmigrants 


Government officials, their families, 
Temporary visitors for— 

Business . : 

Pleasure. : 
In continu ous tr: ansit through Cees won ow tue 
To carry on trade under existing treaty 


5, 666 


| 
attendants, servants, and employees-__!| 
| 


19, 95 
36, 663 > 





Nonquota immigrants 
Wives of United States citizens_- 
Children of United States citizens. 
Residents of the United States returning from a visit abroad 
Natives of Canada, Newfoundland, Mexico, Cuba, Haiti, Dominican 
Republic, Canal Zone, or an independent country of C Yentral or South 
America : 
gant ecb Ae lags eae 
Their chili iren. --.-.. {ae ae AE 
Ministers of re ligious denominations... 
Wives of ministers__.._- 
( ‘hildren of mit iste TS. 


W ives of neuhis 3sors.. 
Children of professors___. 
Students. -_.. 

Veterans of the World War. 
Wi ives of vets or ems. 


ao bie 
157, 432 7, 482 | 


~ 496, 106 538, 


Quota immigrants (charged to quota) 
Grand total admitted 








1 Wives, and unmarried children under 18 years of age, born in quota countries. 


7, BY SPR 


LA TION 


| Fiscal 


284, 22 
158, , O71 0) 


1 


{ 


? Does not include aliens born in nonquota countries, who were admitted under the act as Gor 


officials, visitors, returning residents, etc. 


TARLE 6.—IMMIGRANT AND NONIMMIGRANT ALIENS (BASED ON LENGT 
DENCE) ADMITTED TO T HE UNITED STATES DURING THE FISCAL YE 
JUNE 30, 1927, BY CLASSES (BASED ON STATUS OR CALLING) UNDER THE 
TION ACT OF 1924 





* teen ified 
— to length 

, . . . esic lence 

Classes (under immigration act of 1924) 


pees 
grant 


] 
| 


in 


> 
M 


accord- 


ol 


} Menken 
| migrant 





Government officials, their families, attendants, servants, and employees. .- 
Temporary visitors for business or pleasure 

In continuous transit through the United States 

To carry on trade under existing treaty 


Total (under sec. 3) 


Wives and children of United States citizens___.__- 

Residents of the United States returning from a visit abroad 
Natives of Canada, Newfoundland, Mexico, Cuba, Haiti, Dominican 
Republic, Canal Zone, or an independent country ‘of Central or South 
i 146, 321 
1, 078 
578 
1, 059 
120 
55 
1, 309 
4, 517 
1, 800 


Their wives and children. 
Ministers of religious denominations....................-...--.-------. 
Wives and children of ministers___..._..._.. coe 
Professors of colleges, academies, se minaries, or universities 
Wives and children of ES SEs” ae ee keneuaea 
Students. - - 
Veterans of the World War (under act approved May 26, 1926) __ 
Wives and children of veterans (under act approved May 26, 1926) 
Spanish subjects admitted to Porto Rico (under act approved May 26, | 











Total (under sec. 4) 
Quota immigrants (under section 5, charged to quota) 
Grand total admitted under immigration act 


7; 103, 


“335, 175 | 
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520 
299 | _! 
202, 826 


538, 001 


— 








ACTIVITIES OF STATE LABOR BUREAUS 





Among the labor activities of State bureaus the following, reported 
either directly by the bureaus themselves or through the medium of 
their printed reports, are noted in the present issue of the Labor 
Review : 

(alifornia—Changes in volume of employment and pay roll in 
757 establishments, page 164. 

Oolorado.—Accidents in coal mines and metal mines and quarries, 
page 54. 

Georgia.—Annual report on workmen’s compensation, page 85. 

Idaho.—Report on mining accidents, page 55. 

Illinois.—Changes in employment and earnings in factories, 
page 166. 

Indiana.—Report of number of accidents, page 56. 

Report on industrial aid for the blind, page 99. 

lowa.—Changes in volume of employment in specified industries, 
page 168. 

Report on accidents in coal mines, page 56. 

Maryland.—YV olume of employment in that State, page 169. 

Massachusetts —Report of number of accidents, page 57. 

Vew York.—Changes in employment and weekly pay rolls, page 
1609. 


Pennsylvamia.—_Changes in employment and pay-roll totals, 
page 171. 
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LIVE ARTICLES ON SPECIAL HAZARDS. New York, Underwriter Printing & 
Publishing Co., 1910 to date. : 
A series of articles reprinted from the Weekly Underwriter and Insurance Press. 
NaTIONAL BuRBAU OF CASUALTY AND SuRETY UNDERWRITERS. 
~ Handbook of industrial safety standards. New York. 80 pp. 


NatrionaL CouNncit ON COMPENSATION INSURANCE. 

Industrial compensation rating schedule. New York, 1923. 
NaTioNAL SAFETY CoUNCIL. 

Accident prevention and the engineer. Chicago, 1925. 


— Accident prevention—Health and hygiene (industrial); a selected reading 
list. Chicago, 1927. 18 pp., mimeographed. 

—— Buyer’s guide for the safety man; a directory of manufacturers and dealers 
furnishing equipment, service and supplies for accident and fire prevention, 
health, sanitation, and industrial welfare generally. National Safety News, 
Chicago, 1926. 32 pp. 

—— Buyer’s guide; point-of-operation guards for all machines mentioned in the 
Industrial Compensation Schedule. hicago, 1923. 


—— Lantern slide service. Chicago, 1924. 16 pp. 
—— Motion picture films. Chicago, 1925. 
—— Organizing the community for safety, 1923. 32 pp: 


—— Principles and practice of safety; Handbook for technical schools and 
universities. Chicago, 1919. 72 pp. 
Contains bibliography. 
—— Proceedings of the annual safety congresses. Chicago, 1912 to date. 


—— Cumulative index to proceedings of the National Safety Council for the 
years 1919-1925. Chicago, 1926. 87 pp. 


—— Safe practices pamphlets. 


A series of illustrated pamphlets each one of which is devoted to a particular hazard and gives 
suggestions for the eliminating or reducing of such hazards. 

Partial list of subjects: Blast furnaces; Chemical laboratories; Cleaning and finishing rooms in 
foundries; Commercial explosives; Competition as an aid in promoting accident + sere 
Compressed-air machinery and equipment; Construction work; Cotton mills; Drinking water, 
wash and locker rooms, and toilet facilities; Engine guarding and engine stops; Exhaust systems; 
Fire brigades; Floors and flooring; Foundries; Fuel handling, storing and firing; Goggles; Hand 
tools; Handling material; Hoisting apparatus; Maintaining interest in safety; Mechanical 
refrigeration; Mine rescue training and operation; Motion pictures in educational work; Paper 
and pulp mills; Planning an industrial safety campaign; Portable elecric hand tools; Power 
presses; Pressure vessels, fire and unfired; Respirators, gas masks, hose masks, and breathing 
apparatus; Safe clothing; Safety bulletins and bulletin boards; Safety committees; Safety meet- 
ings; Safety organizations; Scaffolds for industrial plant use; Shop lighting; Stairs and stairways; 
Static electricity; Suggestion systems; Storage tanks for oils, acids, and dry materials; Teaching 
safety to new employees; Underground mine cars and haulage; Unfired pressure vessels; Ventila- 
tion; Warehouses and shipping rooms; Woodworking machinery and equipment. 


—— Safety in verse. Chicago, 1925. 
—— Safety slogans, including also aphorisms, jingles, commandments, famous 
sayings, etc., 1922. 30 pp. 1927 Supplement. 8 pp., mimeographed. 
New York (Stats). Department of Labor. 
Proceedings of annual meetings of Industrial Safety Congress. Albany, 
1916 to date. 
OxI0, Industrial Commission. Division of Safety and Hygiene. 
Accident prevention and first-aid suggestions. Columbus, 1926. 61 pp. 
PENNSYLVANIA. Department of Labor and I ndustry. 


Safety organization and accident statistics. Harrisburg, 1926. 37 pp. 
(Jts Special Bul. No. 15.) 
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Price, D. J. anp Brown, H. H. 
Dust explosions, theory and nature of 
prevention. Boston, National Fire 
Rosst, Witu1aM H. anp Diana I. P. 
Personnel Administration—A Bibliography. Baltimore, Williams & W; king, 
1925. 365 pp. (Human relations series No. 1.) 
Safety program bibliography, pp. 123-136. 
Sarpety Institute or AMmerica.! 
Safety Fundamentals. New York, 1920. 228 pp. 
Contains bibliography. 
SeecraL Lrpraries ASSOCIATION. 
Bibliography of illumination, 1924-25. Washington, 1926. 
Tap, Orpway AND Mertcatr, Henry C. 
Personnel Administration; [ts Principles and Practice. New York, McGray. 
Hill Book Co., 1926. 543 pp. 
Touiman, W. H., AND Kenpattr, L. B. 
Safety Methods for Preventing Occupational and Other 
Disease. New York, Harper Bros., 1913. 422 pp. 
TRAVELERS INsuraNca Co. 
Safety in Building. Hartford, 1927. 204 pp. 
—— Safety in the Machine Shop. Hartford, 1920. 188 pp. 
Unirep States. Department of Labor. 


henomena—Causes and methiocs of 
rotection Association, 1922. 


24 pp. 


Accidents and 





Bureau of Labor Statistics. Po 
Preventable death in the cotton-manufacturing industry. Washington, 
1919. 534 pp. (its Bul. No. 251.) : 
—— ——— Accidents and accident prevention in machine building. Wash- Po 
ington, 1919. 119 pp. (ts Bul. No. 256.) 
— — —— Causes and prevention of accidents i in the iron and steel industry , 
from 1916 to 1919. Washington, 1922. 398 pp. (/ts Bul. No. 298.) ” 
—— ——- ——— Proceedings of industrial accident prevention conference. Wash- 
ington, 1926. 169 pp. (/ts Bul. No. 428.) R: 
—— Grain Corporation and (U. S.) Department of Agriculture. 
Grain dust explosion prevention. New York, 1920. 28 pp. 
Winstow, C.-E. A. v 
Fresh Air and Ventilation. New York, E. P. Dutton & Co., 1926. 182 pp. 
American Standard Safety Codes 
ABRASIVE WHEELS, USE, CARE, AND PROTECTION OF. ! 
(Issued by U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, as its Bul. No. 436. Wash- 
ington, 1927. 29 pp.) 
AERONAUTICS, SAFETY CODE. 
(Issued by Society of Automotive Engineers. New York, 1925. 52 pp.) 
DusT EXPLOSIONS, SAFETY CODES FOR THE PREVENTION OF. - 
(Issued by U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics as its Bul. No. 433. Wash- 
ington, 1927. 40 pp.) ( 
ELECTRICAL SAFETY CODE. 


(National code, issued by U. 8. Bureau of Standards as its Handbook series 
No. 3. Washington, 1922. 366 pp.) 
ELECTRIC WIRING AND APPARATUS IN RELATION TO FIRE HAZARD REGULATIONS 
FOR NATIONAL ELECTRICAL CODE. 
(Issued by National Fire Protection Association. Boston, 1925.) 
ELEVATORS AND ESCALATORS, SAFETY CODE FOR. 


(Issued by American Society of Mechanical Engineers. New York, 1925 
59 pp.) 


- 


EXPLOSIVES, PERMISSIBLE, SPECIFICATIONS FOR THE TESTING AND USE OF. 
(Issued by U. 8. Bureau of Mines, Pittsburgh, Pa., 1922. 9 pp., typewritten.) 
FOUNDRIES, SAFETY CODE FOR THE PROTECTION OF INDUSTRIAL. WORKERS IN. 


(Issued by U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics as its Bul. No. 336. Washington, 
1923. 12 pp.) 





1 Now American Museum of Safety. 
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Gas SAFETY CODE. | ee 
~ (Issued by American Gas Association. New York, 1925. 19 pp.) 
Heaps AND EYES OF INDUSTRIAL WORKERS, SAFETY CODE FOR THE PROTEC- 
TION OF. j : . r: 
(Issued by U. 8. Bureau of Standards, as its Handbook series No.2. Wash- 
ington, 1922. 66 pp.) 
LADDERS, SAFETY CODE FOR THE CONSTRUCTION, CARE, AND USE OF. 
~ (Issued by U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics as its Bul. No. 351. Wash- 
ington, 1923. 15 pp.) 
LAUNDRY MACHINERY AND OPERATIONS, SAFETY CODE FOR. 
(Issued by U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics as its Bul. No. 375. Washing- 
ton, 1924. 12 pp.) 
LIGHTING FACTORIES, MILLS, AND OTHER WORK, PLACES, CODE OF. 
(Issued by U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics as its Bul. No. 331. Wash- 
ington, 1923. 29 pp.) 
LoGGING AND SAWMILL MACHINERY, SAFETY CODE FOR. 
(Issued by U. 8S. Bureau of Standards as its Handbook series No. 5. Wash- 
ington, 1923, 140 pp.) 
PAPER AND PULP MILLS, SAFETY CODE FOR. 
Issued by U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics as its Bul. No. 410. Wash- 
ington, 1926. 37 pp.) 
PowER PRESSES AND FOOT AND HAND PRESSES, SAFETY CODE FOR. 
(Issued by U. 8. Bure&u of Labor Statistics as its Bul. No. 430. Wash- 
ington, 1926. 64 pp.) 
PoWER-TRANSMISSION APPARATUS, MECHANICAL SAFETY CODE FOR. 
(Issued by U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics as its Bul. No. 364. Washing- 
ton, 1924. 30 pp.) 
RocK DUSTING OF COAL MINES, RECOMMENDED PRACTICE FOR. 
(Issued by American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers. 
New York, 1925.) 
RUBBER MILLS AND CALENDERS, SAFETY CODE FOR. 
(Issued by U. 8S. Bureau of Labor Statistics as its Bul. No. 447. Washing- 
ton, 1927. 10 pp. 
WooDWORKING PLANTS, SAFETY CODE FOR. 
(Issued by U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics as its Bul. No. 378. Washing- 
ton, 1925. 18 pp.) 


State Legislation and Safety Regulation 
AtLporT, FRANK. 
State legislation concerning shop lighting, shop accidents, shop conditions, 
the common towel, etc. 
Reprinted frem Ophthalmology, October, 1926. 60 pp. 
ARKANSAS. Bureau of Labor and Statistics. 
Annotated digest of the labor laws of the State of Arkansas. Little Rock, 
1923. 160 pp. 
Catrrornia. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Labor laws of the State of California. Sacramento, 1925. 298 pp. 
—— Industrial Accident Commission. 
Safety orders. 

Published in separate bulletins, and comprise: Specific safety orders for air-pressure tanks: 
boilers; elevators; engines; laundries; logging and sawmills; lighting; mines; seating of women and 
minors in the fruit and vegetable canning industry of California; shipbuilding; trench construction; 
window cleaning; etc. 

Connecticut. Department of Factory Inspection. 
Labor laws. artford, 1920. 67 pp. 
Groraita. Department of Commerce and Labor. 7 : 
Laws of the State of Georgia applying to child labor, factory inspection, 
seats for females, hours of labor. Atlanta, 1920. 27 pp. (leafiet). 
[Npiana. Industrial Board, . : 
Laws relating to the inspection of mercantile establishments, factories, etc., 
dangerous occupations. Indianapolis, 1917. 90 pp. 
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Kansas. Department of Labor and Industry. 
Labor laws and laws especially affecting the employment of labor. Topeka 
1918. 257 pp. i, 
LovistaNa. Bureau of Labor and Industrial Statistics. 
Labor laws of the State of Louisiana. New Orleans, 1927. 24 pp, 
MAINE... Department of Labor and Industry. 
Labor laws of Maine. Augusta, 1921. 91 pp. 
Maryuanpd. Board of Labor and Statistics. 
Labor laws of Maryland. Baltimore. 
gay a a Department of Labor and Industry. Division of Indystp al 
afety. 
Sakoty rules and regulations and machinery standards. 


Issued as industrial bulletins, comprising: Rules and regulations for the prevention of acc; jents in 
building operations, in compressed-air work, in the manufacture of benzene derivatives ' 
sives, in the painting business, etc. 


Minnesota. Industrial Commission. 
Industrial safety standards. St. Paul, 1924. 96 pp. 
Safety regulations for refrigerating plants, by David R. Henderson, 
St. Paul, 1927. 2 pp., mimeographed. 
Labor laws. St. Paul, 1925. 235 pp. 
Missouri. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Laws of Missouri; labor, industrial and statistical. Jefferson City, (1913), 
99 pp. (Issued as supplement to Missouri Red Book.) 
Nevapa. Office of Labor Commissioner. 

Compiled labor laws of the State of Nevada. Carson City, 1925. 212 pp. 
New Hampsurre. Department of Labor. 

Compiled labor laws of the State of New Hampshire. Concord, 1923. 49 

Pp. 
New Jersey. Department of Labor. 
Instructions for the inspection of plants where aniline is produced or handled. 
Trenton, 1917. 6 pp. 
Passenger elevator interlock specifications. Trenton, 1916. 9 pp. 
Rules and requirements for the installation and maintenance of 
electrically controlled engine stops and speed limit governors for engines used 
for the purpose of furnishing power in manufacturing establishments. Tren- 
ton, 1916. 9 pp. 

Also safety codes and standards for: Abrasive wheels; dry color manufacture; felt hat industry 
laundry machinery and operation; lead corroders and lead oxidizers; lighting factories, mills, and other 
work places; mechanical power transmission apparatus; nitro and amido compounds; power presses 
and foot and hand presses; woodworking plants. 

New York (State). Department of Labor. 

New York labor laws. Published yearly since 1914. Albany, 1915 to date. 
Labor laws with amendments, additions, and annotations to June 1, 
1925. Albany, 1925. 154 pp. | 

Also industrial code bulletins dealing with: Elevators, hoists, etc.; steam boilers; lighting of factories 
and mercantile establishments; dangerous machinery; compressed-air work; etc. 

Norts Carouina. Department of Labor and Printing. 

Labor laws of North Carolina. Raleigh. 


Onto. Department of Industrial Relations. Industrial Commission. 
General safety standards for workshops and factories adopted by Industrial 
Commission of Ohio. Columbus, 1924. 10 pp. 


Laws governing factory and building inspection. Columbus, 


and ¢ Xplo- 


——— 




















— — 











1926. 64 pp. 


Also safety requirements adopted by Industrial Commission and published in separate bulletins: 
Specific safety requirements for blowers and exhausters; building and construction work; fire drills in 
factories and lofts; foundries and core rooms; metal-working machinery; polishing and grinding machines; 
potteries; steel mills; traveling cranes; woodworking machinery; etc. 


Oxianoma. Depariment of Labor. 
Labor laws of the State of Oklahoma. Oklahoma City, 1923. 96 pp. 
OrEeGon. Bureau of Labor Statistics and Inspector of Factories and Workshops. 
Code governing industrial lighting in places of employment, including 
factories, mills, offices, and other work places. Salem, 1920. 70 pp. 
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xwsyLvANtA. Department of Labor and Industry. 
-« Labor laws. Harrisburg, 1924. 148 pp. (Jts Special Bul. No. 4.) 
___ __— Regulations of the Department of Labor and Industry. 


Issued as separate publications, and comprising: Safety standards for the following: Bakeries; boilers; 
prewing and bottling; canneries; cereal milis, malthouses, and grain elevators; compressed-air appa- 
ratus; cone pulleys and their belts; cranes and hoists; dry color industry; electric safety regulations; 
elevators, escalators, dum bwaiters, and hoists; emergency lighting; employment of minors; employment 
of women; explosives oa manufacturing or using); foundries; head and eye protection; industrial 
home work; industrial lighting; industrial sanitation; labor camps; ladders; laundries; lead corroding 
.nd lead oxidizing; machine tools; mechanical power transmission; mines other than coal mines; motion- 
picture projectors, operation of; nitro and amido compounds (safe practices for the manufacturing of); 
paint grinding; pits and quarries, plant railways; polishing and grinding; power, foot, and hand cold 
metal presses; printing and allied industries; railings, toe boards, open-sided floors, platforms, and run- 
ways; safe practices recommendations; scaffolds; spray painting (tentative); stationary engines; textile 


industries; tunnel construction and work in compressed air; window cleaning; woodworking machinery. 
TennessEB. Department of Labor. 
~ Labor laws of the State of Tennessee, Nashville, 1921. 96 pp. 
__. —— Safety standard handbook. Nashville, 1927. 
Tuxas. Department of Labor. 
Laws of Texas relating to labor. Austin, 1916. 132 pp. 
Unrrep States. Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Labor laws of the United States with decisions of courts relating to labor. 
Washington, 1896 to date. 
Uran. Industrial Commission. 
General laundry safety orders. Salt Lake City, 1917. 11 pp. 
—— —— General safety orders covering underground metal mining operations. 
Salt Lake City, 1919. 43 pp. 
ViraintA. Bureau of Labor and Industry. 
Labor laws of the Commonwealth of Virginia. Richmond, 1924. 79 pp. 
Wasuineton. Department of Labor and Industries. 
Compilation of labor, industrial insurance, medical aid, safety, and other 
laws. Olympia, 1923. 168 pp. 
Safety standards adopted by the Washington State Safety Board. 
Partial list: Educational safety standards; General safety standards; Woodworking safety standards. 
Wisconsin. Industrial Commission. 
Standard safety requirements. 


Issued as separate bulletins. Partial list: Standard requirements for bricklayers, construction, 
elevators, industrial lighting, laundries, quarries, refrigerating plants, sanitation, zinc mines 





—_—_— 


Health Conservation in Industry 


General 


Cuark, W. I. 
Health Service in Industry. New York, Macmillan Co., 1922. 168 pp. 
Cotuis, Epear L. 
Health of the Industrial Worker, by Edgar L. Collis and Major Greenwood. 
London, Churchill Co., 1921. 750 pp. 
Contains a chapter on the Reclamation of the disabled. 
—— Industrial Clinic; A Handbook Dealing with Health in Work. Edited by 
Edgar L. Collis. New York, Wm. Wood & Co., 1920. 239 pp. 
Contains bibliographies. 
Fisk, Eugene LYMAN. 
Health Building and Life Extension; A discussion of the means by which 
the health span, the work span, and the life span of man can be extended. 
New York, Macmillan Co., 1923. 521 pp. 
FLoRENCE, P. SARGENT. 
Economics of Fatigue and Unrest and the Efficiency of Labour in English 
and American Industry. London, Allen & Unwin; New York, Henry 
Holt & Co., 1924. 426 pp. 
FRANKEL, Lew K. 
Health of the worker and how to safeguard it. New York, Funk & Wag- 
nalls Co., 1925. 10 pp. 
GILBRETH, FRANK B. anp LinuAn M. 
Fatigue Study; The Elimination of Humanity’s Greatest Unnecessary 
Waste—A First Step in Motion Study. New York, Macmillan Co., 
1919. 175 pp. 
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Great Britain. Industrial Fatigue Research Board. 

Comparison of different shift systems in the glass trade, by FE. Farm 
London, 1924. 24 pp. (Jis Report No. 24.) ” 

Effects of posture and rest in muscular work. London, 1924. 5;5,, 

(Jts Report No. 29.) > 

——— Physiological study of the ventilation and heating in certain facty;;., 

by H. M. Vernon and T. Bedford. London, 1926. 84 pp. (Jts Repor No 
35.) 

Hackett, J. D. 

Health in Industry. Chicago, A. W. Shaw Co., 1925. 488 pp. 

Hanna, W., and Statiysrass, C. O. 

Industrial Hygiene and Medicine. New York, Wm. Wood & (©. 19: 
766 pp. 

Koper, Georce M., anp Hayuurst, Emery R. 

Industrial Health. Philadelphia, P. Blakiston’s Son & Co., 1924.) 1184 py 
Contains references at end of most of the chapters. 

Mock, H. E. 

{industrial Medicine and Surgery. Philadelphia, W. B. Saunders Co. | 19. 
$46 pp. 
Contains bibliography. 

NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE BOARD. 

Hours of work as related to output and health of workers. New Yor 
1918-1920. (/is Research reports, Nos. 4, 7, 12, 16, 18, and 27. 
Comprise five major industries: Boot and shoe, cotton, metal, silk, and wool manufa 

—— Medical care of industrial workers. New York, 1926. 112 pp. 

—— Relation of medicine to industry: Proceedings of the tenth anniverss: 
meeting of the Conference Board of Physicians in Industry, April 4, | 
New York, 1924. 88 pp. 

Oxiver, THOMAS. 

Dangerous Trades. London, Murray, 1902. 891 pp. 

—— Diseases of Occupations from the Legislative, Social, and Medical Poi 
of View. London, Methuen Co., 1908. 427 pp. 

Rosst, W1itu1aAmM H. anv Diana I. P. 

Personnel Administration; a Bibliography. Baltimore, Williams & Wilkins 
1925. 365 pp. (Human relations series No. 1.) 
{ndustrial health references, pp. 105-120. 

THompson, W. GILMAN. 

Occupational Diseases. New York, D. Appleton & Co., 1914. 724 pp 

Unitep States. Public Health Service. 

Studies of the medical and surgical care of industrial workers, by C. D), 
Selby. Washington, 1919. 115 pp. (lis Bul. No. 99.) 
VERNON, H. M. . 
Industrial Fatigue and Efficiency. London, Routledge; New York, PF. ?. 
Dutton & Co., 1921. 264 pp. 








Ny 


Special Industrial Health Hazards and Their Prevention 


Avs, Josppn CHARLES, AND OTHERS. 
Lead Poisoning, by Joseph C. Aub, Lawrence T. Fairhall, A. 5. Minot, and 
Paul Reznikoff. Baltimore, Williams & Wilkins, 1926. 265 pp. 


Contains a chapter on the prevalence of industrial lead poisoning in the United States 
Alice Hamilton; aiso bibliography, pp. 243-265. 


EYESIGHT CONSERVATION COUNCIL OF AMERICA. ai: 
Lantern slides and lecture material on eyesight conservation. New York, 
1924. 95 pp. 
Gisss, W. E. 
Dust Hazard in Industry. New York, D. Van Nostrand Co., 1925. 165 pp. 
Great Britain. Medical Research Council. ! ; 
Physiology of vision—Illumination and visual capacities; a review of recent 
literature. London. (/ts Special report series No. 104.) 


al 
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1pTON, ALICE. q : ° ‘ ’ 
industrial Poisons in the United States. New York, Maemillan Co., 1925. 

590 pp. 

Contains references at end of each chapter which form a comprehensive bibliography on indus- 
tri i] I ( isons. 
OLT, E. E. . - . . 
Reonomies of the eye, ear, nose, and throat; together with the economics 

of the entire body. Chicago, American Medical Association, 1915. 

36 pp- 
wrERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. 

Encvelopedia of Industrial Health. 

~*pyblished at present in brochure edition. Each brochure comprises one or more articles 
dealing with a particular subject, and is entitled ‘‘ Occupation and Health.’”” When all brochures 
have been published the International Labour Office will publish the complete encyclopedia in 

the form of a bound volume. : , 

List of brochures published: 1. Introduction; 2. Hydrocyanic acid; 3. Mercury, compounds 
of mercury, and mines of mercury; 4, Carbon monoxide; 5. Hair eutting (hatters’ furriers’ 
processes); 6, Phosphorus, erecepous or red phosphorus; 7. Lucifer matches; 8, Benzene (ben- 
70), 9. Tellurium; 10. Nickel carbonyl; 11. Litharge; 12. Fulminate of mercury;13. Lead colours, 
and lead compounds; 14, Red lead; 15, Artificial abrasive and grinding wheels; 16, Tstrachlor- 
ethane; 17. Formaldehyde formalin; 18. Sugar (Sugar refiningindustry); 19. White lead; 20. Par- 
offin; 21. Diamond cutting; 22. Poisonous woods; 23. Calcium cyanamide; 24. Superphosphate 
industry; 25. Ankylostomiasis or hookworm disease; 26. Rubber or india rubber industry; 
97. Asbestos; 28. Felt hat industry; 20. Methyl bromide; 30. Artificial silk; 31, Sulphur dioxide; 
29 Breweries; 33. Acetanilide, acetic acid, acetic aldehyde, acetone; 34. Chlorine; 35. Foot-and- 
mouth disease; 36. Antracene, anthrax, antimony; 37. Alizarin, alkali, allyl alcohol, alam; 38. Ni- 
tricacid; 39. Acridine, acrolein, actinomycosis; 40. Hydrochloric acid; 41. Ammonia, amylacetate, 
amy! alcohol, amylene; 42. Asphalt; 43. Primers or percussion caps; 44. Soap industry; 45. Picrie 
acid; 46. Acids; 47. Air of the workroom; 48. Alabaster, alcohol (intoxication by); 49. Anguillu- 
losis; 50. Ethyl alcohol; 51. Fluorine and hydrofluoric acid; 52. Formic acid; 53. Incandescent 
mantles industry; 54. Lead poisoning; 55. Methy! alcohol; 56. Oxalic acid; 57. Painting indus- 
try; 58. Miners’ nystagmus; 59. Industrial waste waters; 60. Postat telegraphic and telephonic 
services; 61, Trinitrotoluene, trinitroxylene, trioxybenzene; 62. ‘Tuberculosis-silicosis; 63. Alum- 
inum, amber; 64. Mouth and teeth (occupational affections); 65. Woolen manufacture; 66, Bleach- 
ing powder and chloride of lime; 67. Carbon dioxide and carbonic-acid gas; 68, Coal miners’ 
diseases. 

NattionaL BurgEav or CasvaLty AND Surety UNDERWRITERS. 

final report of the committee on benzol, by Chemical and rubber sections 
of the National Safety Council. New York, May, 1926. 128 pp. 

NatTlioNAL COMMITTERB FOR PREVENTION or BLINDNESS. 

Eye Hazards in Industrial Occupations, by Louis Resnick and L. H. Carris. 

New York, 1924. 247 pp. 

Contains bibliography. 
NaTIonNAL Sarety Covwunclit. 
Acids and causties. Chieago, 1919. 15 pp. (Jts Safe practices pamphiet 

No. 25.) 

—— Removal of floating dust in grain elevators. Chicago, 1924. 32 pp. 

—— Safe handling of chlorine. Chicago, 1926. 5 pp. (Jts Safe practices 
pamphlet No, 71.) 

New York (Stare). Department of Labor. 

Industrial hygiene series. Albany. 


Nine leaflets: 1. For workers in lead and antimony; 2. For workers in arsenic; 3. For workers in 
wood alcoho] and derivatives; 4. For workers in mercury; 5. For workers in chromic acid and its 
salts; 6. For workers in benzol; 7-8. For painters—how to avoid lead poisoning; 9, Anthrax—how 
to avoid it. 


—— —— Special bulletins. Albany, 1916 to date. 


Partial list of subjects covered: Anthrax (No. 79); Dangers in manufacture of Paris green and Scheele’s 
green (No. 83); Dangers in manufacture and industrial uses of wood alcohol (No. 86); Health hazards of 
chemical industry (No. 96); Health hazards of cloth-sponging industry (No. 89); Health hazards of wet 


oe ge 129); Hygienic conditions in steam laundries (No. 130); Industrial posture and seating 
(NO, " 


Oulo, Board of Health. 
Survey of industrial health hazards and occupational diseases in Ohio, by 
; Kk. R. Hayhurst. Columbus, 1915. 438 pp. 
UnirEp States. Bureau of Mines. 
Coal-dust hazards in industrial plants, by L. D. bBo otf Washington, 
April, 1921. 6 pp., mimeographed. (J/ts Serial No. 2242.) 
——— Control of hookworm infection at the deep gold mines of the Mother 
Lode, California, by J. C. Cumming and J. H. White. Washington, 1917. 52 
pp. (/is Bul. No. 139.) 
~—— —— Health hazards in the mining industry, by R. R. Sayers. Washing- 
ton, December, 1924. 14 pp., mimeographed. (Its Serial No. 2660.) 
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Unirep States. Bureau of Mines. Miners’ nystagmus, by F. 
Washington, 1916. 67 pp. (Jts Bul. No. 93.) 
——— —— Silicosis among miners, by R. R. Sayers. Washington, 1925 
(Its Technical paper No. 372.) . 
—— Public Health Service. 
Carbon-monoxide literature, by R. R. Sayers and 8. J. Davenport. Wash 
ington, 1925. 54 pp. (Public Health Bulletin No. 150.) i: 
— Dust hazard in the abrasive industry, by C.-E. A. Winslow, L¢o,. rl 
Greenburg and David Greenberg. Washington, 1919. (Reprint No. 530 fro 
the Public Health Reports, May 30, 1919, pp. 1171-1187.) — 


L. Hoffman, 


24 Pp, 


—— 








Periodicals Devoted Wholly or in Part to Industrial Safety 


Cauirornia Sarety News. Published by Industrial Accident Commissio 
of California, 911 Pacific Finance Builuing, Los Angeles, Calif. _ 

ExpLosives ENGINEER. Published at Wilmington, Del. 

(Intino1s) Labor Buiietin. Published by Illinois Department of Labo; 
Springfield, Ill. 

InpUsTRIAL ENaIngER. Published by McGraw-Hill Book Co., 7 South Dear: 
born Street, Chicago, Il. 

INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT. Published by Engineering Magazine Co., 3,1 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 

InpusTRIAL Power. Published by Maujer Publishing Co., 608 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 

InpustriAL Sarety Survey. Published by International Labour Office, 
Geneva, Switzerland. 

INTERNATIONAL LaBour Review. Published by International Labour Office, 
Geneva, Switzerland. 

JOURNAL OF INDUSTRIAL HyareNr. Published by Harvard School of Public 
Health, Mount Royal and Guilford Avenues, Baltimore, Md. 

Locomotive. Published by Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and Insurance 
Co., Hartford, Conn. 

MANUFACTURING INDustrRIzs. Published by Ronald Press Co., 15 East Twenty- 
sixth Street, New York. 

Montuty Lasor Review. Published by United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Washington, D. C. 

NATIONAL Fire PrRoTectTion ASSOCIATION QUARTERLY. Published by National 
Fire Protection Association, 40 Central Street, Boston, Mass. , 

NationaL Sarety News. Published by National Safety Council, 108 East 
Ohio Street, Chicago, Il. 

Nation’s Heautn. Published by Modern Hospital Publishing Co., 22 Last 
Ontario Street, Chicago, Ill. 

(New Jexsey) [INpUstRIAL BuLLeTIn. Published by New Jersey Department 
of Labor, Trenton, N. J. 

(New Yor«k Strate) Inpustrian Butuetin. Published by New York State 
Department of Labor, Albany, N. Y. . 
Orecon Sarety News. Published by Oregon and Columbia Basin Division 
of National Safety Council and Labor Bureau and Industrial Accident Com- 

mission, Oregon Building, Portland, Oreg. 

(PENNSYLVANIA) Lasor AND INpustry. Published by Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Labor and Industry, Harrisburg, Pa. — 
REHABILITATION Revizw. Published by Dr. Fred H. Albee and Frederic ©. 
Elton, 374 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 7 
Sarety. Published by American Museum of Safety, 141 East Twenty-cighth 
Street, New York. . 
Sarety BuLietin. Published by Bureau of Safety, 79 West Monroe Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Sarety ENGINEERING. Published by Safety Magazine Publishing Corporatlo?, 

119 Nassau Street, New York. 
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garety First. Published by National “Safety First” Association. I 
England. , 

<4 Dp, TraveLeRS STANDARD. Published by Travelers Insurance Co., Hartford Conn 
a aye JOURNAL. Published at 311 California Street, San : 
cisco, Ualll. , ’ 
(WasHiINGTON) LaBor AND INpustRIEs. Published by De 

i : , e 

and Industries, Olympia, Wash. ’ partment of Labor 


Wisconsin LaBor Statistics. Published by Industrial Commies; - 
Tj mmiss = 
consin, Madison, Wis. mission of Wis 


sondon, 


Fran- 
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Official—United States 


CaLirorN1A.—Commission of Immigration and Housing. Annual report [for 
year 1926). Sacramento, 1927. 36 pp. ° 


CoL_orapo.—Bureau of Mines. Annual report, 1926. Denver, 1927. 65 


) 


VP. 
Data on accidents at metal mines and quarries in Colorado in 1925 and jq9¢ 


are given on page 55 of this issue. 

——— Coal Mine Inspector. Fourieenth annual report, 1926. Denver, 
SO Ppp. 

Some statistics on coal-mine accidents from this report are given on page n4 
of this issue. 

Groraia.—Industrial Commission. Fifth and sixth annual reports [for the years 
1925 and 1926|, and rules and regulations of the Industrial Commis 
Atlanta, 1927. 20 pp., 83 pasters. 

Reviewed briefly on page 85 of this issue. 

Ipano.—Inspector of Mines. Tweniy-eighth annual report of the mining i 
of Idaho, for the year 1926. |Boise,1927?] 269 pp., map, illus. 

Data on mining accidents, taken from this report, are given on page 55 of this 
issue. 

Inp1ANA.—Board of Industrial Aid for the Blind. Twelfth annual report 


board and executive secretary, for the fiscal year ending September 30, 
Indianapolis, 1927. 82 pp., illus. 


Reviewed on page 99 of this issue. 
—— Industrial Board. Annual report for the fiscal year ending Sepiember 
1926. (Indianapolis, 1927?] 69 pp. 
Data on accidents in Indiana industries in 1926, summarized from this report, 
are given on page 56 of this issue. 












Iowa.—State Mine Inspectors. Report for the biennial period ending December 
31,1925. Des Moines, 1926. 95 pp. 
Figures on coal-mine accidents, taken from this report, are given on page 56 of 
this issue. 
MassacuvusEetTts.— Department of Labor and Industries. Annual report for the 
year ending November 30, 1926. Boston (19277}. 65 pp. Public document 

No. 104. 
Data on industrial accidents, taken from the report of the division of industrial 
safety of this department, are given on page 57 of this issue. 
Minnesota.—Industrial Commission. Workmen’s compensation decisions. Vol. 
4, 1926-27. Minneapolis, 1927. 348 pp. 
This volume covers a period of seventeen months, beginning January 1, 1926, 
and ending May 31, 1927, and presents decisions of the State supreme court and 
of the industrial commission for that period; and also a reprint of one decision 
of the industrial commission printed in volume 3 for the purpose of correcting an 
error. There are 58 decisions of the State supreme court and 36 decisions of the 
industrial commission given in this volume. Digest headings and an analytical 
index and table of cases render the volume convenient for reference. The four 
volumes of this-series, together with an earlier bulletin (No. 17) issued by the 
State Department of Labor and Industry, give a complete record of important 
decisions rendered since the workmen’s compensation law became effective 12 
this State. 
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‘gw Jensey.—Department of Labor. Bureau of Statistics and Records. The 
industrial directory of New Jersey, 1927. Hoboken, 1927. axzxxv, 671 pp., map. 


; [A rs) n time. irty-fifti De 
penne, C ncaa eae aber nat Filet,» Tlie An reper, 
Individual reports are given on the various industries of the State, including 
lists of firms, on farms and farm labor, accidents in mines, and the work of the 
Public Employment Service, the Bureau of Labor for the Deaf, and the Division 
of Service to World War Veterans. 

Viraiy _IsLanps.—Governor. Annual report for the fiseal year ended June 30, 
1926. Washington, 1926. 11 pp. (69th Cong., 2d sess., S. Doc. No. 170.) 


Uxirep StaTEs.—Department of Commerce. Bureau of Mines. Bulletin 268: 
Coal-dust explosion tests in the experimental mine, 1919 to 1924, inclusive, by 
George S. Rice, J. W. Paul, and H. P. Greenwald. Washington, 1927. xi, 
176 pp., map, diagrams. 
This bulletin contains the results of a series of tests as to the explosibility of 
yarious kinds of coal dust and the progress of explosive combustion as shown by 
samples of gas collected in advance, at the time, and after the passage of the 
fame. The effect of rooms on the development of explosions was also studied 
and different types of rock-dust barriers were tested. The appendix contains the 
recommended American practice for rock dusting coal mines to prevent coal- 
dust explosions. 


— Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Bulletin No. 438: 

Wages and hours of labor in the motor-vehicle industry, 1925. Washington, 
1927. «ai, 114 pp. 

This bulletin presents in detail the results of the bureau’s investigation of 

wages and hours of labor in the motor-vehicle industry in 1925. The most 

important data secured in this study were published in the Review for August, 

1926 (pp. 108-115). 

— —— Bulletin No. 439: Handbook of labor statistics, 1924-1926. Wash- 
ington, 1927. xt, 828 pp. 

Reviewed briefly on page 38 of this issue. 

— Bulletin No. 442: Wages and hours of labor in the tron and steel 
industry, 1907 to 1926. Washington, 1927. iv, 192 pp. 

Advance summaries of the data obtained in this study were published in the 


Review for September, 1926 (pp. 75-91), October, 1926 (pp. 124-155), and 
May, 1927 (pp. 164, 165). 

















Bulletin No. 443: Wages and hours of labor in woolen and worsted 
goods manufacturing, 1910 to 1926. Washington, 1927. wi, 44 pp. 


Bulletin No. 446: Wages and hours of labor in cotton-goods manu- 

facturing, 1910 to 1926. Washington, 1927. wi, 49 pp. 

Advance summaries of the data presented in Bulletins 443 and 446 were 

published in the Review for February, 1927, pages 57 and 52, respectively. 

ons Bulletin No. 447: Safety code for rubber mills and calenders. 
Washington, 1927. »v, 11 pp., illustrated. (International Association of 


Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions and the National Safety Council, 
Rubber Section, sponsors.) 














—— Department of the Interior. Annual report of the Governor of Alaska, for 
fiscal year ending June 80, 1926. Washington, 1926. v, 142 pp., map. 

The data on labor conditions and wages in this report show practically no 

changes as compared with the information contained in the report for the fiscal 

year 1924-25, which was summarized in the April, 1926, Review (pp. 60, 61). 

—— Government Printing Office. Superintendent of Documents. Children’s 


Bureau and other publications relating to children. Washington, April, 1927. 
14 pp. Price list 71—8th edition. 
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Unitep Stratres.—Treasury Department. Public Health Service. 
poisoning as an industrial hazard. Review of studies conducted iy 
tion with the subcommittee on benzol of the committee on industria/ Doisor 
of the National Safety Council, by Leonard Greenburg. Washingioy, 10% 
63 pp. (Reprint No. 1096 from Public Health Reports, July 2, 9, 23, 150, ¥ 

This report contains a bibliography in addition to a review of the various et) ies 
. . . aM 8 
of benzol poisoning. The final report of the National Safety Council committee 

was reviewed in the Labor Review of September, 1926 (pp. 39-44). 


s¢ nN 2ol 


COO Dera 
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Official—Foreign Countries 


AustTrALIA (NEw Soutn WaLss).—Director-General of Public Health.  Renoy 
1925. Section I-C, Industrial hygiene, pp. 52-96. Sydney, 1927. -_ 
This section of the annual report for 1925 of the New South Wales Director. 
General of Public Health contains a report on standards to be used in diagnosing 
lead poisoning and an account of an investigation of a sugar-dust explosion which 
occurred in a sugar refinery in Sydney in January, 1926. 


BuLGaria.—Ministerul Industriei si Comertului. Institutul de Statistics Gep. 
eralia Statului. Statistica preturilor pe anul 1926. Bucharest, 1927. 
[Partly in French.]} 


These official price statistics for Bulgaria for 1926 include average prices of 
articles of food, clothing, and shoes, household expenses, and a cost-of-living 
index for different cities based on a family budget (1914=100). 


CaNADA.—Bureau of Statistics. General Statistics Branch. 


The Canada year- 
book, 1926. Ottawa, 1927. 


xzxxiv, 1057 pp., maps, charts. . 
Considerable space in this volume is devoted to price statistics, wages, and 
other labor data. Much of the material, however, has already appeared in other 
publications. 


—— (ALBERTA).—Bureau of Labor. 
80 pp., charts. 


—— (OntTARIO).—Department of Labor. Seventh annual report, 1926. Toronto, 
1927. 65 pp. 


Annual report, 1926. Edmonton, 1927. 


The index number of volume of employment in Ontario industries in the fiscal 
year 1926 was 4.5 points higher than in the previous year. The index for the 
manufacturing group rose 6.7 points, that of employment in iron and steel increas- 
ing 11.7 points. On the other hand, the indexes for logging and mining declined, 
respectively, 11.2 and 3.4 points in 1926 as compared with 1925. 

—— Department of Mines. Thirty-fifth annual report. Vol. XXXV, Part J, 
1926. Toronto, 1927. vi, 183 pp., diagrams. . 

Data on accidents, taken from this report, are given on page 58 of this issue. 

Cryrton.—Department of Statistics and Office Systems. The Ceylon blue book, 
1926. Colombo, 1927. [Various paging.] 

Gives in much detail statistical information as to the finances, government, 
political organization, and social, economic, and industrial situation of the 
country. 

Costa Rica.—Direccion General de Estadistica. 
San Jose, 1926. 263 pp. 

In this volume, the yearbook of Costa Rica, comparative vital, agricultural, 

and commercial statistics are giver covering specified years ending with 1920. 


Germany.—(Reichsarbeitsministerium.] Reichsarbeitsverwaltung. Die Ta “ifver- 
trdge im deutschen Reiche am 1. Januar 1926. Berlin, 1927. 21*, 6% pp: 

— Reichskohlenrat. Statistische tibersicht tiber die Kohlenwirtschaft im Jahre 
1926. Berlin, 1927. 78 pp., charts. 


Anuario estadistico, aio 1920. 
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GREAT BritaIn.—Mines Department. Safety in Mines Research Board. 

Pe per No. 36: Flame-proof electrical apparatus for use in coal mines. Third 
report—Ring-relief protection, by H. Rainford and R. V. Wheeler. London, 
1927. 21 pp., diagrams and illustrations. 


_— Ministry of Labor. Report for the year 1926. London, 1927. 139 pp. 
(Cmd. 2856.) 

Contains a review of industrial relations, unemployment, unemployment 
‘nsurance activities, juvenile employment, the administration of the trade board 
acts, labor statistics, and international labor relations. The principal matter of 
interest in industrial relations during the year was the coal stoppage, with the 
so-called general strike introducing it. Unemployment was severe, the registered 
number of unemployed being 1,251,706 on January 4, 1926, and the number at 
the end of the year being 1,351,000. 

The unemployment insurance scheme suffered not only from the extent of 
unemployment but from the effect of the unemployment insurance act of 1925 
(see Labor Review, November, 1925, p. 176), by which its revenue during the 
year was decreased by £6,800,000 (pound at par = $4.8665) in respect of employ- 
ers’ and workers’ contributions. By the economy act of 1926, the fund lost 
£1,700,000 per annum, the Government’s contribution being decreased by this 
amount. As @ consequence, the debt of the fund rose from £7,262,569 on 
December 31, 1925, to £22,640,000 on December 31, 1926. 

INTERNATIONAL LaBor Orrice.— Studies and reports, series A (industrial rela- 


tions), No. 27: Industrial relations in the United States, by H. B. Butler. 
Geneva, 1927. 135 pp. 


The concluding chapter of this report is reprinted on page 39 of this issue. 
—— Studies and reporis, series F (industrial hygiene), No. 10: The medical 


inspection of labor. Report of the mupting of medical inspectors of labor held 
in Disseldorf, September 15, 16, 1926. eneva, 1926. 80 pp. 


This report contains summariés of the speeches of the delegates, outlining the 
work of the medical inspection service in their respective countries. 
Japan.—Cabinet Impérial. Bureau de la Statistique Générale. Résumé 


statistique de ’ Empire du Japon. 41° année. Tokyo, 1927. x, 169 pp., 
charts. 


A recapitulation in Japanese and French of the Forty-fifth Statistical Annual 
of Japan published by the Government of that country in November, 1926. 
Wage tables are given in Section VIII, and statistics on cooperative societies in 
Section XT. . 

—- Department of Finance. T'wenty-sizth financial and economic annual, 
1926. Tokyo [19272]. vi, 228 pp., charts. [In English.] 

Coal production statistics from this report are given on page 37 of this issue. 

Potanp.—Office Central de Statistique. Annuaire statistique de la République 
Polonaise, 1925-1926. Warsaw, 1927. sxxxviti, 651 pp. 

Includes statisties on wages, prices, and production. 

ScorLanD.—Board of Health. Eighth annual report, 1926. Edinburgh, 1927. 
3879 pp. (Cmd. 2881.) 

Contains reports on general hygiene and housing, on a number of special dis- 
eases and methods of treatment, school health administration, supervision of the 
food supply, the administration of the widows’, orphans’, and old-age contributory 
pensions act, the national health insurance plan, poor relief, and miscellaneous 
services, with a number of appendixes and tables. A summary of the report on 
the work done under the widows’, orphans’, and old-age contributory pensions 
act is given on pages 87 to 89 of this issue of the Review. 
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Swepen.—{Socialdepartementet.] Socialstyrelsen. Stockholms stads statis1;) y 
Specialundersokningar No. 13: Statistisk undersédkning angdende levnadskoi’ 
naderna t Stockholm, 1922-1928. Stockholm, 1927. "Teartous paging] — 

Data on cost of living taken from this publication are, given on page 214 of 
this issue. 


Union or Sours Arrica.—Office of Census and Statistics. 


Report of the agri. 
cultural and pastoral production of South Africa, 1924-25. A gricultural 
census, No. 8, 1925. Cape Town, 1927. 180 pp. 


Unofficial 


Village communities. New York, George H. Doran ( 
(American village studies of Institute of Social and Religi»,, 


BRUNNER, EDMUND bE 8. 
1927. 244 pp. 
Research.) 


igious 

The last of a series of five volumes embodying the results of a national study of 
the agricultural village and its community in the United States. The first part 
of this volume summarizes the results of the entire study; the second contains 


individual studies of 8 of the 140 villages surveyed. One chapter deals with the 
economic life of villages. 


Cuase, Stuart, anp Scuuink, F. J. Your money’s worth: A study in the waste of 
the consumer’s dollar. New York, Macmillan Co., 1927. viii, 285 pp. 
Reviewed on page 204 of this issue. 


Comité CenTRAL DES HovmILLezREs DE FrRaNcE ET CHAMBRE SYNDICALE FRan- 
GAISE DES MINES ME&TALLIQUES. Annuatre—houilléres, mines de fer, mines 
métalliques, 1927. Paris, 1927. 842 and 234 pp. 


Part IV of this volume includes statistics on production and wages in coal 
mines in France in 1924. 


Conorits INTERNATIONAL D’ORIENTATION PROFESSIONNELLE FEMININE. Bor- 
deauz (France), September 23-26, 1926. Bordeaux, 1926. 224 pp. 
A brief account of this congress was published in the January, 1927, Review 
(p. 119). 


Das, Rasant Kanta. The labor movement in India. 
& Co., 1923. x, 112 pp. 
Describes the old industrial organization and its supersession by modern indus- 
trialism, the origin and development of the labor movement, its nature and 
significance, and its effects and general aspects. 


—— Production in India. 
1924. x, 180 pp. 


Contains a study of the resources, industries, and productivity of India, with 
a brief bibliography of works on the subject. 


pu Pont pg Nemours & Co., E. I. (Inc.). 
mington, 1925. 15 pp. S8ded. 


Information from this pamphlet is published on page 60 of this issue. 
Fisn, Russert Conweii. Index-digest of life, accident, and health insurance 


decisions (cumulative), 1921-1926. Indianapolis, 1927. 213 pp. 


Fisuer, Irvine. The waning. of index numbers: A study of their varieties, tests 
and reliability. Boston, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1927. zxaxxiii, 588 pp., “ia 
grams. 


Berlin, Walter de Gruyter 


Calcutta, Karunabindu Biswas, 10 Cornwallis Street, 


Precautions in the use of Duco. Wil- 


The third edition, constituting an exact reprint of the second except for an 
appendix dealing with recent literature on the subject. 


Foster, Witu1AM Trurant, and Catcnines, WappiLy. Business withoul 4 
buyer. Boston, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1927. xz, 205 pp., diagrams. 
An abbreviation in more popular form of the authors’ previous works entitled 
“Money” and “ Profits.” 
Graves, SHELDON H. The rights of employers in inventions made by employees, 
with notes on trade secrets. New York, 25 Broadway, 1926. 8 pp. 
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Gray, ALEXANDER. Family endowment—a critical analysis. London, 1927. 
136 pp. 

The author discusses among other problems, the effect of family endowment 
on wages, on the birth rate, and on the family. He holds that the “extreme doc- 
trines” now being promulgated in the name of family endowment are imperiling 
the orderly and healthy progress of social insurance. 

InrerNATIONAL UNION OF Woopworkers. Wages and working conditions of 


woodworkers in various countries, October 1, 1926 (second report). Amster- 
dam, June, 1927. 33 pp. 


de oomagminga a: and hours, taken from this report, are given on page — of 
this issue. 
Josat, N. M.' The trade-union movement in India. Poona, Aryabhushan Press, 
1927. 32 pp. 
Reviewed on page 96 of this issue. 


Kramer, Sterua. The English craft gilds: Studies in their progress and decline. 
New York, Columbia University Press, 1927. xi, 228 pp. 


Lason WxHo’s Wuo, 1927. A biographical directory to the national and local 
leaders in the labor and cooperative movement. London, Labor Publishing 
Co. (Ltd.), 1927. xvi, 246 pp. 


Larter, Harry W. A history of socialist thought. New York, Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co., 1927. xxii, 713 pp., illus. 

Reviews the history of socialist views and ideas from the time of the early 
Hebrews to the present day, with description of the life and character of each 
of the principal personalities involved in the various movements. 

Luovp, W. Francis, and Austin, Bertram. Capital for labor. New York, 
Dodd, Mead & Co., 1927. 142 pp. 

An analysis of the British industrial situation with proposals for the solution 
of the problem involved. Emphasizes the importance of high wages. 
MerropotitaN Lire Insurance Co. Policyholders’ Service Bureau. Report 

No. 58: Employees’ mutual benefit associations. New York [19277]. 27 pp. 

This report covers the policies of more than 60 firms in the provision of insur- 
ance through mutual benefit associations. The type of plan, membership, 
method of administration, amount of dues and company contributions, amount 
of benefits, both insurance and medical, and other employee activities super- 
vised by the associations are dealt with in the report. 


Mitts, Cuartes M. Vacations for industrial workers. New York, Ronald 


Press Co., 1927. 328 pp. (Research series of Industrial Relations Coun- 
selors (Inc.).) 


Reviewed briefly on page 49 of this issue. 
NationaL Crvic Fapgration. Industrial Welfare Department. Old-age pen- 
sions conference, New York City, April 29, 1927. ew York, 1927. 43 pp. 
The report of the conference includes a brief discussion of old-age pensions and 
compulsory old-age insurance of wage workers, another dealing with the economic 
value of old-age pensions, and four papers describing, respectively, the retirement 
plans of the Western Clock Co., All America Cables (Inc.), the Equitable Trust 
Co., of New York, and the Otis Elevator Co. 
NationaL CoNrERENCE oF CarTnonic Cuaritres. Proceedings of the twelfth 


ae ant held at Buffalo, N. Y., September 26-30, 1926. Washington [19277]. 
vit, 474 pp. 


Among the subjects taken up at this meeting which are of special interest from 
4 labor viewpoint were: The relation of industry to the child, the relation of 
industry to the aged, and the possibilities and limitations of trade-unionism and 
of legislation in improving the status of low-income families. 
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NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE Boarp (IN@.). The cost of living 
countries. New York, 247 Park Avenue, 1927. xv, 402 pp. 


Reviewed briefly on page 211 of this issue. 


Industrial group insurance. New York, 247 Park Avenue, 1927. 
Reviewed on page 84 of this issue. 


Onto Stare University. College of Commerce and Administration —Bjjr, au 
of Business Research. Proceedings of management week, October 28 and 


1926. Part I—Business statistics section. Columbus [19272]. vii, 72 wp 
charts. _—" 


in f Teton 
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Part I1—Industrial management section. Columbus | 1927») 
it, 134 pp. | 


Oxivier, Maurice. Les nombres indices de la variation des prix. 
Giard, 1927. 483 pp. 

The author not only gives the history of price indexes and the theories anq 
methods used in their computation but also discusses the use of such indexes ; 
basing wages on cost of living and in making international comparisons of rea 
wages. 


Paris, Marcel 


Russett Sace Founpation. Library. Bulletin No. 83: Adult education- 

selected bibliography. New York, 130 East 22d Street, June, 1927. , wl 

SiEGFRIED, ANDRE. America comes of age: A French analysis. New York 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1927. x, 858 pp., maps. 

An analysis of American social, economic and political life, including a chapter 


on labor and the standard of living. 


TRADE-UNION CONFERENCE ON ELIMINATION OF WaSTE IN INDUSTRY. Held in 
Philadelphia, Pa., April 9 and 10, 1927. Washington, American Federation 


of Labor, 1927. 69 pp. (Reprinted from American Federaiionist, June, 
1927.) 


An account of this conference was published in the Review for July, 1927 
(pp. 41-43). 


TRANSVAAL CHAMBER OF Minges. Gold Producers’ Committee. Mining indus- 
try arbitration board, 1926-1927. Argument of employers, statements of 
evidence, memoranda and statistics, and arbitrators’ report. Johannesburg, 
1927. 601 pp. 


Virarnia, UNiversttry or. Record extension series, Vol. X, No. 12, August, 1926: 


The laws of Virginia as they affect women and children, by Mary Elizabeth 
Pidgeon. Charlottesville, 1926. 29 pp., illustrated. 


A bulletin prepared for the use of civil government classes, girls’ clubs, new 
voters’ leagues, civic organizations, and school associations. 
Women’s Nationau Lisperau Fepreration. Family Endowment Enquiry Com- 
mittee. Final report—children’s allowances. London, 1927. 22 pp. 
According to this committee the time has arrived when something definite 
should be done in England to bring the matter of children’s allowances into 
practical polities. 
Workers’ Epucation Bureau or Ammrica. Brief reading list No. 36: Workers 


education—a selected list of titles of books and articles prepared in connection 
with the fifth national convention, Boston, 1927. Boston, 1927. 44 pp. 


ZENTRALVERBAND DervutTscHeR KoNSUMVEREINE. Jahrbuch, 1927, Vol. /. 
Hamburg, 1927. xvi, 702 pp., diagrams. 
Contains a wealth of detailed statistical data concerning German cooperative 
societies, but especially those affiliated with the Central Union of German Con- 
sumers’ Societies. 
O 
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